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Reforms  would  let  bright 
children  forge  ahead 


Patrick  Wintour 
and  John  Carvel 


Tom’  BLAIR,  the 
Labour  leader, 
seeks  today  to 
regain  control  of 
the  debate  on  edu- 
cation by  promis- 
ing reforms  designed  to  en- 
sure bright  students  can  forge 
ahead  within  a comprehen- 
sive system. 

Writing  in  the  Guardian  in 
the  wake  of  Labour’s  contro- 
versy over  selective  grammar 
schools.  Mr  Blair  argues:  “We 
should  refuse  to  go  back  to 
selection,  but  refuse  too  to 
make  do  with  uniformity.  *' 
Instead,  he  argues  that 
bright  children  should, 
within  comprehensives.  be 
allowed  to  be  taught  in  class- 
rooms With  older  children. 
“Today  we  need  a system 
where  students  forge  ahead  in 
areas  of  strength,  breaking 
down  the  traditional  equation 
of  ages  and  stages." 

Mr  Blair's  remarks  are  his 
first  on  education  since 
Labour  was  hit  by  the  contro- 
versial decision  of  Harriet 
Harman,  the  shadow  health 
secretary,  to  send  her  son  to  a 
selective  grammar  school. 

Although  Mr  Blair's  refined 
policy  may  give  children 
within  the  comprehensive 
system  more  of  the  advan- 
tages previously  only  found 
in  selective  schools,  his  aides 
insist  they  were  developed 
well  before  the  Hannan  con- 
troversy. 

The  proposals  are  a rejec- 
tion of  what  he  describes  as 
-the  traditional  factory  model 
of  education’'  in  which  all 
children  “are  assumed  to  pro- 
ceed at  broadly  similar  speed 
in  every  subject”. 

In  a keynote  speech  at 
Southwark  Cathedral  in 
south  London  today  to  mark 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
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churches's  Faith  In  The  City 
report,  be  will  also  propose 
extra  help  for  failing  inner 
city  schools  by  twinning  them 
with  more  successful  schools, 
and  by  making  experience  in 
sink  schools  a condition  of 
swift  promotion  for  teachers. 

In  remarks  designed  to  as- 
suage the  so-called  aspira- 
tions! classes,  he  also  calls  for 
year-on-year  pressure  for 
school  improvement,  and  to 
encourage  every  school  to  de- 
velop a distinctive  ethos  and 
specialism. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr  Blair 
seeks  to  reassure  advocates  of 
comprehensive  education  by 
insisting  in  his  Guardian 
article  that  there  will  be  no 
return  to  the  ll  plus. 

Mr  Blair's  strategy  is  de- 
signed to  meet  head-on  the  in- 
creasingly-confident  chal- 
lenge being  mounted  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  Bolstered  by 
bis  performance  in  the  Com- 
mons last  week.  John  Major 
said  yesterday  that  it  bad 
been  “had  been  the  week,  in 
which  Labour  realised  they 
would  lose  the  general  elec- 
tion, when  the  facade  began 
to  crack.” 

Reflecting  the  end  of  Tory  | 


defeatism  over  the  next  elec- 
tion. Mr  Major  told  the  Sun- 
day Telegraph  that  "anyone 
who  had  been  in  the  Com- 
mons over  the  past  week  will 
have  seen  a revolution  in  at- 
mosphere and  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Tory  MPs". 

Predicting  a rise  in  living 
standards  well  in  excess  of 
£450  for  the  average  family 
this  year,  he  said:  “1  think  the 
feel  good  factor,  the  confi- 
dence and  growth  In  the  Brit- 
ish economy  is  coining  back.” 

The  economy  and  education 
have  emerged  as  key  battle- 
grounds in  the  phoney -elec- 
tion campaign  being  fought 
by  the  major  parties. 

David  EUunkett,  the  shadow 
education  secretary,  denied 
reports  yesterday  that  Labour 
would  backtrack  on  its  plans 
to  allow  parents  the  chance  to 
vote  the  country's  160  remain- 
ing grammar  schools  into  the 
comprehensive  system. 

“Moves  to  open  admission 
rather  than  selection  must 
come  from  the  local  level,"  he 
said,  “There  will  be  no  cen- 
tral edict  but  if  there  is  a de- 
sire at  local  level,  there  will 
be  a ballot  of  the  parents  af- 
fected by  the  future  admis- 
sions policy." 

Last  week's  internal  contro- 
versy over  Ms  Hannan  has 
also  served  to  put  extra  pres- 
sure on  shadow  Treasury 
ministers  to  make  spending 
on  schools  and  universities 
an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  that  Labour  will  not  give 
specific  commitments  of 
higher  spending. 

But  in  his  Guardian  article 
Mr  Blair  insists  that  he  will 
keep  education  policy  at  the 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  7 
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One  of  six  sperm  whales  which  died  after  being  stranded  on  the  beach  at  Crnden  Bay,  north  of  Aberdeen.  Coastguards 
mounted  a vigil  to  ensure  that  nobody  sought  to  approach  the  corpses.  Report  page  5 photograph;  cms  james 


AMERICAN  secret  ser- 
vices. which  this  week 
begin  their  first  open 
operations  in  Bosnia,  have 
been  immersed  in  the  war 
since  its  inception  — so 
deeply  that  at  one  point  they 
were  bugging  SAS  comman- 
dos in  the  republic. 

Sources  from  within  the 
United  States  intelligence  net- 
work have  disclosed  to  the 
Guardian  that  US  espionage 
eavesdropped  on  "secret" 
communications  between 
SAS  scouts  operating  in  Serb- 
held  territory,  and  the  Sara- 
jevo command  of  Unprofor, 
the  United  Nations  military 
in  Bosnia,  then  under  the 
command  of  General  Sir 
Michael  Rose. 

The  SAS  Forward  Air  Con- 
trollers were  in  charge  of  pin- 
pointing Serbian  artillery  and 
tank  positions  as  targets  for 
Nato  air  strikes  against  the 
Serbs  near  Bihac  in  late  1994. 

But  the  US  sources  reveal 
that  Unprofor  in  Sarajevo  in- 
structed the  SAS  to  withhold 
position  coordinates,  thereby 
neutralising  the  air  strikes, 
in  defiance  of  Nato. 

Uncovering  such  details 
was  part  of  the  involvement 
by  the  US-  intelligence  agen- 
cies, as  the  Americans  be- 
came increasingly  exasper- 
ated with  the  reluctance  of 
Britain,  the  European  Union 
and  the  UN  to  take  a tough 
line  with  the  Serbs. 


The  secret  war,  page  7 


British  soldiers 
feared  dead 

THREE  British  soldiers 
with  the  Bosnia  peace 
force  were  feared  dead  last 
night  after  their  vehicle  hit  a 
landmine  near  Mrkoojic  Grad 
in  west  central  Bosnia. 

The  deaths,  if  confirmed, 
would  be  the  first  British 
casualties  since  IFOR  went 
in.  Two  Portuguese  and  an 
Italian  were  killed  last  week. 


Du  Pont  heir  gives  up  after 
police  siege  of  mansion 


Privatised  railways 
plan  to  cut  4,000 Jobs 


Keith  Harper 

Transport  Editor  

UP  TO  4,000  jobs  are  to 
be  axed  by  the  newly 
privatised  rail  compa- 
nies in  an  attempt  to  increase 
profits.  It  emerged  last  nighL 
A 20  per  cent  cut  in  jobs  is 
being  planned  by  the  indus- 
try, which  is  in  the  process  of 
being  sold  off  piecemeal  Con- 
fidential British  Rail  figures 
suggest  that  its  labour  force 
will  have  fallen  from  125.000 
in  1994  to  25,000  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  though  many  of  its 
staff  have  transferred  to  the 
business  units  being  sold  off. 

The  pattern  of  job  losses  is 
being  established  by  the  Wis- 
consin Transportation  Com- 
pany. which  runs  the  Royal 
Mail  and  the  royal  train,  and 
has  just  bought  BR’s  three 
freight  companies.  It  has  told 
the  miens  it  wants  to  cut  jobs 
from  8,000  to  5.000. 

Up  to  L000  jobs  are  also  in 
jeopardy  on  South . West 
' Trains,  a BR  subsidiary  sold 
to  Stagecoach. - 


Although  Stagecoach  will 
not  take  over  running  passen- 
ger services  from  Waterloo  to 
the  West  Country  until  next 
month,  there  have  been  man- 
| agement  hints  that  staff  sav- 
ings will  have  to  be  made. 

A reduction  of  almost  1,000 
jobs  amounts  to  virtually  a 
quarter  of  the  work  force  of 
4,000  on  this  railway  section. 
It  is  an  important  and  largely 
profitable  part  of  BR's  old  sys- 
tem, carrying  thousands  of 
commuters  to  destinations 
such  as  Salisbury,  Southamp- 
ton, and  Exeter. 

An  announcement  is  ex- 
pected from  Stagecoach  in  the 
next  few  weeks,,  and  the 
unions  are  in  crucial  negotia- 
tions with  Wisconsin. 

Lew  Adams,  leader  of  the 
train  drivers'  union  Aslef, 
said  last  night:  “We  have 
been  given  these  appalling 
figures  by  management  and 
are  still  Imping  to  avert  these 
redundancies. 

They  will  strike  at  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  industry  and  are 
totally  unreasonable-'’ 

The  three  new  private  pas- 


senger operating  companies 
are  Stagecoach,  Great  West- 
ern Trains  and.  the  London, 
Tilbury  and  Southend  line. 
They  all  hoped  to  take  over 
from  BR  next  week.  They 
have  made  It  clear  they  can- 
not guarantee  all  jobs  and 
will  have  to  review  staff  total. 

Brian  Wilson,  Labour's 
transport  spokesman  said:  “It 
is  fite  same  old  story.  The  sup- 
posed miracle  of  privatisation 
means  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  jobs  and  a reduction  In 
working  conditions.  Passen- 
gers and  employees  will  pay 
< the  price  while  shareholders 
help  themselves  to  profits 
provided  by  the  taxpayer.” 

Meanwhile,  Raihrack  exec- 
j uthres  are  to  meet  the  mer- 
chant bank  Warburg,  which 
is  advising  the  Government, 
and  potential  investors  to  dis- 
cuss the  sale  of  the  track  oper- 
ators this  year.  The  Govern- 
ment wants  to  float  Railtrack 
in  May  and  is  anxious  to 
show  the  City  that  it  is  a good 
prospect  hi  spite  of  political 
uncertainty  surrounding 
privatisation. 


Jonathan  FneMBand 
in  Washington 


Eccentric  millionaire 
John  Eleuthere  du  Pont; 
suspected  of  murdering 
an  Olympic  champion  wres- 
tler, gave  himself  up  last 
night  alter  a siege  at  his  man- 
sion In  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  du  Pont  was  taken  to  a 
local  police  station  by  a 
heavily-armed  rapid  response 
team. 

Mr  du  Pont,  one  of  many 
heirs  to  the  fortune  of  the  US 
chemical  company  that  bears 
his  name,  is  the  chief  suspect 
for  the  murder  of  a gold  med- 
allist wrestler  shot  on  Mr  du 
Pant's  estate  on  Friday. 

Police  believe  a paranoid 
and  delusional  Mr  du  Pont 
shot  Dave  Schultz  — a cham- 
pion In  the  1984  Los  Angeles 
Olympics  — on  his  driveway 
in  the  latest  act  of  a consis- 
tently strange  life. 

Police  talked  to  the  beavily- 
armed  millionaire  by  tele- 
phone yesterday,  as  reinforce- 
ments and  officers  from  an 
elite  team  of  commandos  sur- 
rounded the  house,  ready  for 
a long  siege. 

They  maintained  particu- 
larly tight  security  around 
tunnels  into  the  house,  tear- 
ing an  escape  attempt 
Mr  du  Pont,  aged  57,  is  a 
skilled  marksman  and  wres- 
tling enthusiast  who  con- 
verted his  800-acre  estate  out- 
side Philadelphia  into  a 
model  braining  base,  with  a 
14,000  square  foot  arena,  four 


John  du  Pont  trains  for  the  US  pentathlon  team  In  1966 


wrestling  mats,  an  Olympic- 
sized swimming  pool,  weight 
rooms  and  houses  for  50 
athletes. 

He  was  the  manager  of  the 
US  pentathlon  team  for  the 
1976  games  in  Montreal. 

His  ambition  was  to  pack 
the  1996  squad  with  wrestlers 
from  his  Foxcatcber  team, 
with  Schultz,  who  was  aged 
36,  making  a comeback. 

But  friends  and  neighbours, 
who  described  him  as  a How- 
ard Hughes-like  figure,  said 
his  mental  state  had  rapidly 
deteriorated  recently. 

On  Christmas  Eve  he 
stunned  neighbours  when  he 
drove  a tank  down  his  drive- 
way. He  emerged,  his  face 
bloody,  and  asked  one  woman 
if  her  husband  could  “come  , 
out  to  play”. 


Last  year  he  drove  his  car 
into  a pond,  swam  to  shore, 
and  left  his  passenger  close  to 
drowning. 

He  told  friends  he  was  tak- 
ing cocaine  and  pills,  and 
once  accused  Schultz  of 
crawling  through  the  walls  of 
his  mansion  to  spy  on  him. 

“The  guy  was  a lunatic,  and 
everyone  knew  ft  and  did 
nothing  about  it  because  of 
his  generosity,”  said  Nick 
Gallo,  a close  friend  of 
Schultz. 

Mr  du  Pont  pays  wrestlers 
on  his  estate  a lavish  stipend. 

Speculation  rose  yesterday 
that  there  might  have  been  a 
sexual  motive  to  the  crime.  In 
1988  a wrestling  coach 
claimed  he  had  been  fired  be- 
cause he  had  rejected  stomal 
advances  from  Mr  du  Pont. 


TORONTO  OR  NEW  YORK 

BA  747  from  Heathrow  to  Tomato  an  23  May.  1 1 Aug, 
30  Aug  or  14  Sep.  • five  nights  at  the  deluxe  Sheraton 
• city  tour  • harbour  cruise  • Niagara  with  helicopter 
• Phantom  of  foe  Opera  • Concorde  to  Heaforow  £1,999 
or  £2,999  with  O.E.  and  QE2  cruise  to  New  York 


Concorde  from  Heathrow  to  New  York  almost  any  day 
• four  nights  at  Sheraton  • BA747  return  £2,499 

MONACO  GRAND  PRIX 

Euro  star  or  fly  to  Paris  on  18  May  • city  tour  • overnight 
at  Nikko  Hotel  • Concorde  supersonic  to  Nice  • reserved 
seat  for  Monaco  Grand  Prix  • return  to  Gatwick  £1,299 

QE2  AND  ORIENT-  EXPRESS 

Orient-Express  to  Southampton  on  14  April  ® three  night 
QE2  cruise  to  Tenerife  • Concorde  to  Heathrow  £1 ,299 


Orient-Express  to  Southampton  on  8 May  • five  night 
QE2  cruise  to  Barcelona  via  Ibiza  and  Marseille 
• Concorde  supersonic  to  Heathrow  £1,499 


Concorde  supersonic  to  Brussels  on  21  June  • two  night 
QE2  cruise  to  Southampton  via  Le  Havre  (for  Paris) 

• Orient-Express  to  Victoria  £1 ,099 


Concorde  to  Reykjavik  oo  8 July  • nine  night  QE2  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun  cruise  to  foe  Norwegian  Fjords 
• Orient-Express  from  Southampton  to  Victoria  £2,499 
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All  you  need  is 
a band  of  old 


Sally  Weale 


IT  was  easy  enough  to  find 
The  tell-tale  queue  of  ageing 
rockers,  their  faded  denim 
jackets  plastered  with  badges, 
their  long  thinning  hair  blow- 
ing across  their  faces,  gave  it 
away.  The  Quo  were  in  town. 

Yesterday  saw  the  launch  of 
Status  Quo's  30th  anniversary 
album  in  London,  and  Ann 
Brownbridge,  a mother-of-two 
from  York,  did  not  intend  to 
miss  it  In  celebration  she 
picked  up  her  imaginary  gui- 
tar, flung  down  her  head,  and 
demonstrated  the  Quo  dance 
with  brain-bruising  gusto. 

Ann.  a factory  worker  who 
assembles  hoses  for  a living, 
has  followed  the  Quo  around 

the  world  since  1968.  has  750  of 
their  records  and  queued  for 
four  days  to  see  them  at  Wem- 
bley. When  they  broke  up  for  a 
brief  spell  in  the  1960s,  she  was 
berefL  “It  was  like  a piece  had 
gone  out  of  my  life.” 

Now,  30  years  and  110  mil- 
lion record  sales  since  that 
first  meeting  between  Rick 
Parfitt  and  Francis  Rossi  at 
Butlin's  in  Minehead  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  Status 
Quo,  Ann  is  as  in  love  with 
them  as  ever.  Their  appeal? 
“Nice  arses."  she  said. 

Nice  arses  they  may  have, 
but  the  real  appeal  of  yester- 
day's concert  at  the  Brixton 
Academy  was  the  fact  that 
Status  Quo  were  sharing  the 
stage  with  none  other  than  the 
Beach  Boys.  This  was  real 
val  ue  for  money — not  just 
five  old  British  has-beens 
with  a talent  for  selling  re- 
cords. but  five  American  ones 
too.  With  a collective  age  of 
450,  it  might  have  been  wise  to 
have  a St  John  Ambulance 
team  on  standby. 

Even  Parfitt  and  Rossi 
would  have  to  admit  they've 
seen  better  days,  but  the  five 
Quo  members  looked  like 
fresh-faced  children  com- 
pared with  their  American 
cousins  They  mimed  gamely 
to  their  joint  recording  of  the 
Beach  Boys'  classic  Fun  Fun 
Fun  for  the  assembled  media. 


but  all  eyes  were  on  one  man 
—Brian  Wilson. 

It  was  a rare  outing  for  the 
creative  genius  behind  the 
Beach  Boys.  After  a lifetime  of 
drug  abuse.  Wilson,  aged  53, 
has  spent  years  battling  to 
keep  his  sanity.  Yesterday  he 
was  in  Brixton  in  body,  if  not 
always  in  mind. 

“Which  is  the  one  that  went 
bonkers?”  one  photographer 
inquired  less  than  discreetly. 
As  if  he  had  to  ask.  The  tor- 
tured sold  of  Brian  Wilson  is 
as  easy  to  spot  as  Frauds  Ros- 
si’s pitifully  thin  ponytaiL 
At  6ft  2ins,  his  hefty  bulk 
swathed  in  XL  anorak,  shabby 
jogging  trousers  and  deck 
shoes.  Wilson  is  unmistak- 
able. His  fkce  is  saggy  and  pal- 
lid, his  movements  shambling 
and  his  conversation  can 
verge  on  the  incoherent 
For  example  — so  Brian, 
what  do  you  think  of  Status 
Quo's  version  of  your  classic 
hit? 

“They've  captured  the 
spirit  They  made  our  ’ 60s  re- 
cord easily  listenablein  the 
’90s.  That's  the  whole  trick.” 
He  stops.  So  far  so  good. 

He  starts  up  again.  'Tin.  so 
blown  out  by  it,  I could 
scream.”  Then;  “When  I get 
scared  I listen  to  music.” 
“When  do  you  get  scared?” 
comes  the  question.  “Last 
night,"  says  Brian,  his  eyes 
fixed  in  some  private  terror.  “I 
thought  the  devil  wanted  to 
take  my  life.” 

Wilson  is  a man  who  has 
been  to  bell  and  hasn’t  quite 
made  it  back.  For  him,  yester- 
day’s appearance  was  some- 
thing of  a milestone.  It's  20 
years  since  he  played  in  Brit- 
ain with  the  Beach  Boys,  and 
even  the  journey  seemed  to 
have  taken  its  toll. 

“I  can't  just  go  from  LA  to 
London  like  that,"  be  says.  “I 
have  to  carry  my  brain  with 
me.  And  my  medicines.  That’s 
all  I’ve  got " Not  longafter.  he 
shuffles  off  backstage,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  band  to  deal 
with  the  press. 

Outside  with  the  fans,  it’s 
more  Fun  Fun  Fun  than  in- 
side. despite  the  Siberian  tem- 
peratures. Seventeen-year-old 
Natalie  is  still  laughing,  even 
though  her  teeth  are  chatter- 
ing and  her  friend  has  passed 
out,  he's  that  cold. 

She's  not  interested  in  Take 
That  or  BoyZone.  she  likes  her 
pop  stars  to  have  staying 
power.' "‘Bands  aren’t  what 
they  used  to  be.”  she  says 
sagely. 


A camera  on  the  A505  measuring  a car  at  60mph  ina  40mph 
limit.  It  also  records  date,  time  and  registration  number 

Speed  cameras  have  reduced 
accidents  and  generated 
revenue  from  fines.  Now  local 
authorities  want  the  money 
so  they  can  set  up  more, 
reports  Vivek  Chaudhary 


Around  40,000  motorists  were  prosecuted  last  year  after  being  caught  speeding  on  camera 
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Councils  seek  cash  to  set  up  more  roadside  spies 


HUNDREDS  more  speed 
cameras  could  be  on 
Britain's  roads  after  a 
request  by  local  authorities 
for  the  money  from  firms  im- 
posed on  motorists  caught  by 
them. 

The  Association  of  County 
Councils  and  the  Association 
of  Chief  Police  Officers  have 
asked  the  Home  Office  to 
pledge  the  fine  money  claim- 
ing that  while  speed  cameras 
have  been  successful  in 
reducing  accidents  it  will  be 
difficult  to  set  up  more  or 
maintain  existing  ones  unless 
additional  fimds  are  rnadp 
available. 

Speed  cameras  are  set  up  by 
local  authorities  using  their 
own  money.  With  increased 
pressure  on  the  police  to  con- 
centrate cm  more  traditional 
crimes,  the  cameras  have 
been  identified  as  an  effective 
way  of  enforcing  speed  limits. 

The  Home  Office  and  the 
Department  of  Transport 
have  appointed  consultants  to 
look  at  their  effectiveness  and 
.the  issue  of  funding. 

Figures  released  by  Hert- 
fordshire county  council 
show  that  cameras  along  the 
A505  generated  an  estimated 
£250,000  in  fine  mpney  since 


being  installed  18 months  ago. 
They  have  cut  accidents  by  46 
per  cent,  60  per  cent  of  all 
drivers  obey  the  speed  limit 
and  around  500  drivers  a 
month  are  being  prosecuted. 

Cameras  along  the  A316  in 
south  London  have  cut  acci- 
dents by  25  per  cent,  with  av- 
erage speeds  dropping  by  five 
to  seven  miles  an  hour.  Acci- 
dents involving  personal  in- 
jury fell  by  41  per  cent 

In  1994.  more  than  20.000 
motorists  were  prosecuted 
after  being  caught  by  speed 
cameras,  and'  around  40,000 
were  prosecuted  last  year. 
That  figure  is  expected  to 
double  for  this  year  as  more 
cameras  are  setup  around  the 
country. 

A spokesman  for  Hertford- 
shire county  council  said; 
“We  are  discussing  the  hy- 
pothecation of  the  fine  money 
with  the  Home  Office.  At  the 
moment  the  money  goes 
straight  to  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor’s department 

“Our  view  is  that  it  should 
be  redirected  to  local  authori- 
ties because  maintaining 
speed  cameras  is  very  costly 
and  involves  a lot  of  excess 
paper,  work.  Jf  some  of  the 
money  was  returned  to  us  it 


would  help  US  to  maintain  a 
costly  system  of  cameras.” 

A speed  camera  costs 
around  £28.000  to  buy  and 
£15,000  a year  to  maintain. 
Around  40  local  authorities 
use  them,  at  locations  notori- 
ous for  speeding  or  accident 
blackspots. 

A national  working  group 
has  also  been  set  up  by 
Gloucestershire  county  coun- 
cil to  discuss  the  issue. 

Mike  Hellewell,  area  traffic 
manager  for  the  county,  said; 
“The  national  trend  is  that  if 
cameras  are  Introduced  then 
there’s  a very  good  chance 
there  will  be  a reduction  in 
the  accident  rate.  Clearly,  if 
the  fine  money  was  returned 
to  local  authorities  then  it 
would  give  us  more  financial 
freedom  to  set  up  other 
cameras.” 

Gloucestershire  has  14 
speed  cameras  and  there  has 
been  a 32  per  cent  reduction 
in  the  accident  rate.  In 
Oxfordshire,  which  has  16 
cameras,  figures  show  a 30 
per  cent  reduction  in  per- 
sonal injury  accidents  and  a 
21  per  cent  reduction  in  speed 
related  accidents. 

What  concerns  many,  how- 
ever, is  that  speed  cameras 


should  not  be  seen  as  a means 
of  raising  revenue  for  .local 
authorities. 

Robert  Jackson.  Conserva- 
tive MP  for  Wantage,  who  has 
raised  the  issue  erf  redirecting 
money  from  fines  in  the  Com- 
mons said:  “As  a road  safety 
system  speed  cameras  have 
been  excellent  But  what  is  of 
concern  is  that  they  should 
not  become  another  revenue 
source.  That  would  destroy 
. the  credibility  of  the  system.” 

A spokesman  for  the  AA 
said:  “We  have  been  great 
supporters  of  speed  cameras 
but  they  should  not  be  seen  as 
a replacement  for  police  pat- 
rols and  should  not  be  used  to 
generate  revenue.” 

According  to  the  AA,  speed 
accounts  for  30  per  cent  of  all 
accidents,  causing  an  esti- 
mated 1.000  deaths  per  year. 

Speed  cameras  were  first 
introduced  in  1992. 

“It's  a system  that’s  in  im- 
plementation 24  hours  per 
day,  no  need  for  meal  breaks 
and  it’s  very  productive  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  people 
it  detects,”  said  Sergeant 
Peter  Smith  of  the  Thames 
Valley  traffic  division,  one  of 
the  first  forces  In  the  country 
to  introduce  speed  cameras.,  1 


‘As  soon  as  I see  the 
camera  signs  I slow 
down.  I wait  until 
there’s  no  cameras 
and  then  I bomb  it’ 


THE  statistics  might  show 
that  speed  cameras  have 
been  instrumental  in  reduc- 
ing accidents,  but  as  for  as 
some  drivers  are  concerned, 
they  are  a hindrance,  writes 

Vivek  Chaudhary. 

“They  just  get  in  the  way. 
Traffic  slows  down  and  they 
make  people  nervous.”  said 
Alan  Sheppherd  as  he  pulled 
into  a petrol  station  on  the 
A40,  one  of  the  main  routes 
into  London. 

“It’s  like  when  you  see  a 
police  car  on  the  road.  Cars 
bunch  up  and  that  leads  to 
more  problems.  It's  the  same 
with  the  cameras.” 

White  boards  with  a paint- 
ing of  a black  box-shaped 
camera  line  the  A40.  warning 
that  speeding  will  be  met  with 
a quick  flash  followed  by  a 
heavy  fine.  Most  drivers  pull- 
ing into  the  petrol  sation  said 


they  were  aware  they  bad 
passed  a camera  zone  and  had 
been  watching  their  speed. 

“They  do  make  you  slow 
down  because  you  know  that 
there’s  very  little  you  can  say 
in  your  defence  because 
■they’ve  got  you  on  camera,” 
aairi  Anil  Baingar.  In  a brand- 
new  BMW.  “My  car  can  shift 
but  as  soon  as  1 see  the  cam- 
era signs  I slow  down.  I just 
wait  until  there's  no  cameras 
and  then  I know  I can  bomb 
it  I think  that's  what  most 
drivers  do.” 

One  man,  who  admitted,  a 
speed  camera  had  just  flashed 
as  he  was  making  his  way 
home,  said;  “I  think  most  of 
the  time  they  just  flash  but 
there's  no  camera  inside  the 
bos.  It's  a bit  of  a con.  But 
they  are  very  effective.  I 
think  it’s  better  to  have  cam- 
eras because  it  gives  the 
police  the  time  to  get  on  with 
other  things.” 

Derek  Moore  who  drives 
along  tiie  A40  regularly,  said: 
“There's  a let  of  boy  racers 
out  there  and  It’s  impossible 
for  the  police  to  be  every- 
where. I think  they  should  set 
cameras  up  along  all  roads-  It 
would  cut  accidents  and  make 
driving  a lot  safer.” 


2 NEWS 


First  night 


Snarling  back 
on  to  the  scene 


Susan  Corrigan 

Suede 

Hanover  Grand.  London 

FOR  NEARLY  two  years, 
circumstance  has  forced 
Suede’s  leader  Brett  An- 
derson to  keep  shtum  while 
rivals  such  as  Blur.  Pulp  or 
Oasis  capitalised  — critically 
and  financially — on  the  mu- 
sical agenda  set  by  the  singer. 
While  Damon  Albam  wrote 
accomplished  three-minute 
manifestos  on  the  state  of 
modern  Britain.  Jarvis 
Cocker  became  lovable,  and 
the  brothers  Gallagher  in- 
dulged their  all-lads-together 
need  to  turn  the  whole  affair 
into  little  more  than  a willy- 
measuring contest  Suede 
were  biding  their  time. 

They  had  little  choice.  The 
precocious  19-year-old  Rich- 
ard Oakes,  plucked  from  deep- 
est Dorset  as  a replacement  for 
Bernard  Butler,  who  left  the 
band  acrimoniously,  needed 
the  hia  his  to  gel  with  his 
older,  more  experienced,  song- 
writing partner.  While  the 
hype  of  Britpop  burned  on  in 
the  foreground.  Suede  fiddled. 

Saturday’s  unveiling  of  the 
lean,  f ghting  Suede  mark  n 
served  impolite  notice  to  the 
pop  cognoscenti,  and  not  be- 
fore time.  Written  by  Ander- 
son and  sound  tracked  by 
Oakes,  eight  new  songs  un- 
veiled at  this  secret  gig  in  cen- 
tral London  showed  that 
Suede  have  made  the  most  of 
their  fallow  period.  Though 
these  offerings  will  not  appear 
on  record  until  later  this  year, 
an  audience  of  their  fan  club 
members  appreciated  the  per- 
formance. 

The  pinched,  irritated 


spectre  of  Butler  loomed 
heavily,  due  mostly  to  the 
presence  of  the  guitarist's  last 
collaborator,  the  angel-voiced 
David  McAImont,  among  the 
audience,  who  hassled  him  for 
his  opinions  and  his  auto- 
graph. 

A newly  rake-thin  and 
seemingly  healthy  Anderson, 
dressed  down  in  the  immacu- 
late fitted  white  shirt  and  hip- 
sters of  yore,  looked  as  if  he 
was  back  to  bum:  snarling, 
performing  acts  erf  self-abuse 
with  his  microphone,  inciting 
his  audience  of  androgynous 
teens  into  a frenzy  of  Diony- 
sian proportions. 

Like  the  singer,  the  new 
compositions  are  pared-down 

and  direct,  and  they  shock  like 
a slap  in  the  face.  The  lyricist 
has  refined  his  approach. 
Suede's  appeal  has  always 
stemmed  from  Anderson's 
ability  to  focus  on  the  suffocat- 
ing narcissism  of  relation- 
ships and  the  deadly  impor- 
tance of  adolescent  rebellion. 

Still  consumed  by  love  and 
obsession,  but  using  the  wis- 
dom of  maturity  to  make  his 
lyrics  simple  and  direct  An- 
derson triumphs  over  his 
words  rather  than  being  so  ob- 
viously ruled  by  his  thesau- 
rus. If  he  is  carried  away,  as  in 
She  and  Lovely  Day.  this 
soaraway  quality  is  attribu- 
table only  to  the  take-off  of 
Anderson's  stunning  voice. 
Marry  this  to  the  plangent 
Mick  Ronsonism  of  Oakes's 
playing,  and  romps  like  The 
Beautiful  Ones  and  Lazy  be- 
come poison  pop  singles- to-be. 
signifiers  of  outsider  status. 

Hindsight  always. looks 
kindly  on  the  bandswfao  stick 
to  their  vision.  Don’t  call 
Suede’s  return  a comeback — 
that  happens  this  spring. 


Threat  of  worst  blackouts  in  20  years 


Sarah  Ryto,  Ian  King 
and  John  Mid Hn 


THE  first  widespread 
power  blackouts  in  20 
years  are  threatened 
today  as  extreme 
weather  conditions  put  un- 
precedented pressure  on  the 
National  Grid. 

The  newly  privatised 
National  Grid,  which  nar- 
rowly avoided  blackouts  over 
the  weekend,  warned  the  12 
regional  electricity  compa- 
nies in  England  and  Wales 
yesterday  that  cuts  of  5 to  10 
per  cent  in  power  levels 
might  be  necessary  this  after- 
noon. 

The  electricity  system  has 
managed  to  escape  shutdown 
by  a close  margin  twice  in  the 
last  six  months. 

The  three  main  power  gen- 
erating companies  in  England 
and  Wales  said  they  were 
bringing  all  available  plant 
on  line  to  cope  with  the  re- 
cord demand,  but  they  were 
hit  by  weather-related  and 
gas  supply  problems  of  their 
own. 

Nuclear  Electric  said  its 
Hartlepool  power  station  was 


Making  the  most  of  snow  in  Bradford  yesterday.  The  cold  weather  is  expected  to  continue  photograph:  tim  smith 


running  again  from  6pm  last 
night  after  losing  half  its  out- 
put — equivalent  to  electric- 
ity for  half  a million  homes  — 
over  the  weekend.  High 
winds  indirectly  triggered  a 
safety  mechanism  which  shut 
down  part  of  the  plant  It  also 
rushed  forward  work  at  an- 
other northern  station.  Hey- 
sham,  to  create  enough  power 
for  250,000  households. 

Powergen  and  National 
Power  were  asked  by  the  Grid 
to  bring  plant  out  of  moth- 
balls to  help  to  avert  the  po- 
tential crisis,  which  could 
have  plunged  2 million 


homes  into  darkness  over  the 
weekend.  A National  Power 
spokesman  said:  “We  will 
make  everything  available 
that  we  can  but  there  is  al- 
ways some  of  the  plant  which 
is  unavailable  and  it  depends 
on  whether  the  gas  supply  is 
there  in  full.” 

British  Gas’s  distribution 
company  Transco  had 
warned  power  stations  and 
other  big  users  on  special  con- 
tracts to  expect  their  taps  to 
be  turned  off  because  it  could 
not  supply  all  - their  needs. 
Powergen  said  it  had  brought 
two  oil-fired  3nd  one  coal- 


fired  station  into  use  and  was 
not  affected  by  the  interrupt- 
ible contracts. 

Spokesman  John  Scott  said: 
“We  are  hoping  to  trim  back 
demand  a little  bit  so  that 
noone  will  lose  supply”. 

Several  people  died  at  the 
weekend  because  of  the  cold 
weather,  and  temperatures 
were  dropping  again  last 
night  after  a brief  thaw. 

Most  of  the  fatalities  came 
in  car  crashes,  but  one  wom- 
an, Pauline  Brown,  a nurse, 
died  after  failing  to  make  it  to 
the  door  of  her  house  in 
Workington  after  a night  out 


with  friends.  Neighbours 
found  Ms  Brown,  aged  37, 
who  had  taken  a taxi  home, 
within  a foot  of  her  door  suf- 
fering from  hypothermia,  but 
she  died  10  hours  later  in 
hospital. 

One  woman  died  in  an  acci- 
dent during  snowfalls  on  the 
Ml  in  west  Yorkshire,  and  an- 
other was  seriously  injured  in 
a pile-up  on  the  Ml  at  Haigb, 
near  Wakefield,  which  police 
blamed  on  the  weather. 

Police  were  angry  with  a 
Derbyshire  woman  who  went 
for  a walk  in  a blizzard.  Res- 
cuers risked  their  lives  to 


release  her.  from  chest  deep 
snow  in  the  Peak  District 

Four  climbers  missing  in 
treacherous  weather  over- 
night turned  up  safe  and  well 
in  the  Cairngorms.  Aviemore. 

A man  died  in  north  Lon- 
don after  his  car  skidded  into 
the  River  Lea.  and  divers 
were  searching  for  a second 
man  believed  to  have  been  in 
the  car. 

Police  closed  roads  in  sev- 
eral regions,  with  the  Borders 
particularly  hard  hit  The 
roads  were  reopened  last 
night,  but  officers  expected 
many  to  be  closed  again  when 
temperatures  drop  once  more. 

The  AA  and  RAC  reported 
twice,  as  many  calls  as  usual, 
with  drivers  slithering  off  the 
roads  in  what  they  described 
as  hellish  conditions. 

The  Government  has 
started  to  pay  cold  weather 
benefit  payments  of  up  to 
£8.50  to  thousands  of  pension- 
ers and  people  on  income' 
support. 

Cold  weather  is  likely  to 
continue  throughout  the 
week,  with  freezing  winds  of 
up  to  35mph  blowing  in  from 
Russia,  but  further  snowfalls 
are  thought  to  be  unlikely 


Redundancy  fears  as  opportunity  board  plans  budget  cuts 


Owen  Bowcott 


THE  Equal  Opportunities 
Commission,  celebrating 
20  years  of  campaigning  for 
fairness  in  the  workplace,  is 
being  forced  to  consider  mass 
redundancies  — amid  claims 
that  board  members  may 
receive  higher  payments.  The 
financial  crisis,  which  has 
prompted  threats  of  indus- 
trial action,  has  been  precipi- 
tated by  Treasury  cuts  which 
reduce  the  commission's 
overall  budget  by  5 per  cent 
from  April. 


Negotiations  over  rival  op- 
tions have  added  to  disagree- 
ments within  the  organisa- 
tion — chaired  oy  a 
commercial  solicitor  and  for- 
mer Conservative  activist, 
Kamlesh  Bahi  — over  the  po- 
litical and  social  priorities  of 
the  commission. 

Among  cutbacks  proposed 
are  up  to  20  redundancies, 
closing  the  EOC's  library  to 
the  public,  stashing  by  three- 
quarters  grants  available  for 
fighting  test  discrimination 
cases,  and  reducing  the 
research  budget 

But  what  has  angered  the 


180  staff,  most  of  whom  work 
at  the  commission's  head 
office  in  Manchester,  are 
plans  to  recruit  a second  dep- 
uty chairwoman  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  scheduled  num- 
ber of  meetings  erf  part-time 
commissioners. 

Since  commissioners  are 
partly  paid  by  attendance, 
they  stand  to  receive  larger 
pay  packets,  trade  union 
sources  claim. 

Insisting  that  extra  com- 
mission meetings  would  not 
lead  to  added  expenses,  Ms 
Bahl  said:  “We  will  consider 
all  possible  options.  There  is 


a process  of  consultation  tak- 
ing place  with  staff  and 
unions  to  make  sure  we  can 
continue  to  provide  the  ser- 
vices we  are  obliged  to  by 
statute." 

More  than  80  MPs  have 
signed  an  early  day  motion  In 
the  Commons  condemning 
the  cutbacks.  But  in  an 
amendment  to  the  motion. 
Ann  Winterton.  Conservative 
MP  for  Congleton.  accused 
the  commission  yesterday  of 
a “deplorable  imbalance"  in 
the  number  of  women  it  em- 
ploys (82.4  per  cent)  compared 
with  men  (17.6  per  cent). 


Blair  backs  fast  track  in  schools 


continued  from 
top  of  his  agenda.  He  chal- 
lenged the  personal  decisions 
of  most  government  ministers 
to  reject  state  schools  alto- 
gether. 

"If  a few  more  Conservative 
ministers  actually  used  the 
state  sector  for  their  own  chil- 
dren, they  would  come  to  real- 
ise what  the  real  concerns  of 
parents  actually  are,”  he 
says. 

However.  Mr  Major’s  per- 
formance has  fuelled  pressure 
in  the  group  preparing  the 
Conservative  manifesto  for 
faster  progress  towards  aboli- 


tion of  local  educatioi 
thorittes.  The  Conserve 
also  believe  -the  breach 
opened  in  Labour's  def 
will  allow,  then  to  exter 
charge  of  Labour  hyp< 
right  across  the  board. 

The  Deputy  Prime  1 
ter,  Michael  Hesel 
claimed  yesterday 
Labour’s  voting  re 
showed  it  was  traditic 
on  the  side  of  the  villain 
don  Brown,  the  shadow 
«Uor,  accused  the  Com 
five  Party  of  sinking  to  i 
low  in.,  smears  and  t 
tricks.  ' . 
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Ethiopians 

riot  over 
‘blood  bias’ 


Derek  Brown  in  Jarunlam 


ISRAELI  authorities  were 
sticking  yesterday  to 
their  policy  of  destroying 
most  donations  to  the 
country's  blood  bank,  despite 
protests  by  thousands  of  Ethi- 
opian immigrants  who  be- 
sieged the  prime  minister's 
ofTice  alleging  official  racism. 

Their  protest  was  sparked 
by  the  admission  of  health 
officials  that  almost  all  Ethio- 
pian blood  was  destroyed  for 
fear  that  its  use  in  trans- 
fusions could  spread  Aids. 

Dozens  were  injured  when 
police  fired  tear  gas.  rubber- 
coated  bullets  and  water  can- 
non to  disperse  the  frenzied 
deraonstraton  At  least  30 
police  were  wounded  when 
the  Ethopians  hurled  stones, 
at  one  point  threatening  to 
break  through  the  cordon  of 
guards  around  the  building. 

The  battle  lasted  several 
hours.  It  ended  when  Shimon 
Peres,  tlje  prime  minister, 
met  a delegation  of  protestors, 
announcing  later  that  the 
government  would  establish  a 
committee  of  inquiry. 

The  Israel  blood  bank  Is 
also  to  insert  a line  in  the 
form  for  donors  saying  that 
medical  discretion  will 
govern  the  use  of  all  donated 
blood. 

Mr  Peres  “apologised  In  the 
name  of  the  government  and 
on  his  own  behalf,  even 
though  none  of  the  govern- 
ment members  knew*'  about 
the  disposal  of  donated  blood. 
His  spokeswoman  said  he 
praised  the  Ethiopian 
immigrants. 

The  daily  newspaper. 
Ma'ariv,  revealed  last  week 
that  virtually  all  blood 
donated  by  Ethiopians  is 
thrown  away.  Only  donations 
of  the  rarest  blood  groups  are 
frozen  and  checked  after  six 
months  for  the  HIV  virus. 


Ephraim  Sneh.  the  health 
minister,  defended  the  policy, 
saying  it  also  applied  to  other, 
high-risk  groups,  such  as  ho- 
mosexuals and  drug  abusers. 

Officials  said  Ethiopians 
were  not  told  of  tho  policy  to 
save  them  embarrassment. 
“We  thought  that  singling  out 
an  ethnic  group  and  telling 
them  to  go  home  would  be 
more  offensive  and  embar- 
rassing." an  official  from  the 
blood  transfusion  service  told 
the  Jerusalem  Post. 

There  was  little  sign  of 
embarrassment  more  of  fury 
yesterday.  “Although  our 
skin  Is  black,  our  blood  is  as 
red  as  yours  and  we  are  just 
as  Jewish  as  you  are.”  read 
one  banner  at  the  demonstra- 
tion. “Apartheid  in  Israel", 
read  another. 

About  60,000  Ethiopian 
Jews  have  come  to  Israel  in 
recent  years.  In  1984  and  1991 
the  government  organised 
airlifts  which  brought  in  tens 
of  thousands.  More  than  500 
have  been  found  to  be  carry- 
ing the  HIV  virus  — 50  times 
the  rate  among  other  Israelis. 

The  blood  donation  affair  Is 
acutely  embarrassing  for 
many  Israelis  who  are  genu- 
inely enthusiastic  aboui  the 
assimilation  of  such  a large 
group  of  Immigrants  from  a 
profoundly  different  culture. 

But  for  many  Ethiopians,  It 
is  the  culmination  of  years  of 
systematic  discrimination  in 
housing,  employment,  and 
even  in  religion. 

The  aitya  — homecoming  — 
of  Ethiopians  was  stoutly 
resisted  by  some  orthodox 
elements,  who  disputed  the 
Jewishness  of  the  newcomers. 
Unlike  Western  strands  of 
Judaism,  where  religion  is 
interpreted  by  rabbis  or 
teachers,  there  are  priests  or 
intermediaries  in  the  Ethio- 
pian Jewish  tradition.  These 
were  specifically  rejected  by 
the  orthodox  establishment 


Boy,  5,  found 
dead  from  cold 


Vhrek  Chaudhary 


A FIVE-YEAR-OLD  boy 
who  went  missing  after 
going  out  to  build  a 
snowman  has  been  found 
dead.  There  were  no  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  police 
said  last  night 
A post  mortem  showed  that 
Damien  Williams,  who  disap- 
peared from  his  home  in 
Middlesborough,  Cleveland, 
on  Saturday,  died  from  expo- 
sure. A pathologist  found 
“features  consistent  with 
death  from  hypothermia". 

Damien’s  fully  clothed  body 
was  found  in  the  yard  of  a 
derelict  house  200  yards  tram 
where  he  lived  after  search  by 
police  officers. 

Superintendent  Maurice 
Jones  said  it  appeared  that 
Damian  had  fallen,  become 
unconscious  and  died  from 
the  cold  Fifty  officers  had 
been  detailed  to  search  dis- 
used buildings  where  Damien 
was  known  to  play.  The 
boarded- up  Victorian  house 
behind  which  the  body  was 
found  had  not  been  entered. 


“The  rear  yard  gate  was 
closed  and  fastened  but  not 
locked,”  Mr  Jones  said.  “The 
walls  would  have  been  very 
difficult  for  a five-year-old 
boy  to  climb  over.” 

One  theory  is  that  Damien 
got  into  the  yard  but  was  un- 
able to  get  out  The  walls  are 
more  than  6ft  high. 

Mr  Jones  said  there  were  no 
signs  of  a struggle.  It  was 
hoped  that  clues  could  be 
found  from  prints  in  the  snow. 

Damien,  who  has  three 
brothers  and  sisters,  was 
reported  missing  by  his 
mother  Patricia  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 

A neighbour,  Andrew 
Thomas,  whose  children 
played  with  Damian,  said  the 
boy  knew  the  streets  around 
his  borne  well  and  often 
played  in  the  back  alleys. 

“He  was  quieter  than  his 
brothers  and  he'd  rather  play 
on  his  own. 

“He  was  always  out  on  the 
streets  or  in  the  back  alleys  — 
1 think  he  preferred  it  in  the 
alleys,  and  people  were  al- 
ways shouting  at  him  to  get 
out  ofthem.” 


Troops  row  puts  £4bn  aircraft 
deal  with  Emirates  in  jeopardy 


David  FairtiaH 
Defence  Correspondent 


A £4  BILLION  contract  to 
supply  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  with  long-range 
strike  aircraft  seems  to  be 
slipping  from  Britain's  grasp 
because  London  will  not 
agree  to  put  British  troops 
under  local  Arab  command. 

The  requirement  of  the  deal 
is  to  supply  the  Gulf  Emirates 
with  a force  of  80  bombers. 
Britain  is  offering  refur- 
bished Tornados,  similar  to 
those  flown  by  the  RAF,  with 
a view  to  replacing  them  later 
with  the  Eurofighter  2000, 
which  is  under  development 
in  partnership  with  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Spain. 

But  in  spite  of  a flying  visit 
to  the  Gulf  by  the  Defence 
Secretary,  Michael  Portillo, 
when  he  proposed  despatch- 
ing a pair  of  Tornados  for  de- 
sert trials,  the  UAE 
apparently  prefers  French  or 
American  aircraft,  with  a 
Russian  bomber  also  in 
contention. 

“The  United  States  and 


France  are  at  the  top  of  the 
list”,  an  official  UAE  source 
said  yesterday.  "Russia  has  a 
small  chance,  and  Britain  is 
out  of  therace." 

The  sticking  point  as  far  as 
Whitehall  is  concerned  seems 
to  be  the  Gulf  Emirates'  Insis- 
tence that  British  troops  serv- 
ing in  the  UAE,  either  to  sup- 
port the  Tornado  sale  or 
deployed  under  the  terms  of  a 
memorandum  of  understand- 
ing currently  being  negoti- 
ated, should  come  under  local 
command.  Mr  Portillo  is 
reported  to  have  declared  this 
unacceptable,  although  the 
Arabs  claim  the  French  have 
agreed  to  such  demands. 

If  this  proves  to  be  the  case, 
British  Aerospace,  the  UK 
partner  in  the  tri-national 
Tornado  programme,  will  be 
deeply  disappointed.  The  con- 
tract is  not  only  immensely 
valuable  in  its  own  right,  but 
would  open  the  door  to  lucra- 
tive longer-term  markets  for 
the  Eurofighter. 

-'Sharing and  mixing  is  still 
a possibility,"  an  official 
Arab  source  close  to  the  nego- 
tiations said  yesterday. 


And  the  winners  are . . . (clockwise  from  top  left)  Kristin  Scott-Thomas,  named  best  actress  for  Angels  and  Insects;  Jonathan  Pryce,  who  took  the  best  actor  prize,  with  co-star  Emma 
Thompson  in  Carrington;  veteran  director  Lewis  Gilbert,  who  received  a special  award;  and  Alai03ehnetf,  best  screenwriter  for  The  Madness  of  King  George 

They’re  mad  about  King  George  but  not  about  Nigel 


Michael  EMson 
Arts  Correspondent 


THE  film  version  of 
Alan  Bennett's  play. 
The  Madness  of  King 
George,  last  night  carried 
off  almost  half  the  prizes  at 
the  only  cinema  awards  ex- 
clusively for  British  films. 

The  only  surpise  was  that 
Nigel  Hawthorne  failed  to 
win  the  Evening  Standard 
best  actor  award  for  his 
performance  in  the  film, 
which  would  not  have  been 
made  without  him. 

Bennett,  who  took  the 
prize  for  best  screenplay, 
said:  "I  couldn't  imagine 
doing  it  with  anyone  else 
except  him.  He  made  it  ail 


such  a happy  experience.” 
The  writer  fought  the 
movie's  American  produc- 
ers to  keep  Hawthorne.  The 
66-year-old,  who  reached  a 
wider  audience  through  his 
role  as  Sir  Humphrey  in 
television’s  Yes  Minister, 
won  an  Oscar  nomination 
last  year  for  his  King 
George  performance  and  on 
the  basis  of  last  night's 
rejection  rivals  Salman 
Rushdie  for  the  awards  sea- 
son's loser  of  the  year  title. 

Bennett  said:  “Without 
Nigel  Hawthorne's  tran- 
scendent performance,  the 
king  could  have  been  just  a 
gabbling  bore  and  his  fate  a 
matter  of  Indifference." 

However,  Hawthorne  did 
not  expect  to  win  the  Oscar 


and  told  his  co-star,  Helen 
Mirren,  early  in  the  shoot 
that  he  did  not  think  he  was 
doing  terribly  well. 

The  Madness  of  King 
George,  which  started  life 
as  a National  Theatre  play, 
also  with  Hawthorne  in  the 
lead,  took  two  more  of  the 
Standard's  eight  prizes,  for 
best  film  and  for  cinema- 
tography (Andrew  Dunn). 

The  best  actor  award 
went  to  Jonathan  Pryce  for 
his  performance  as  Lytton 
Strachey  in  Carrington. 
Pryce  won  the  same  prize 
at  last  year’s  Cannes  film 
festival  for  the  movie  about 
the  Bloomsbury  set  and  the 
relationship  between  Stra- 
chey and  the  artist,  Dora 
Carrington,  played  by 


Emma  Thompson.  Kristin 
Scott-Thomas  was  named 
best  actress  for  the  second 
year  running,  this  time  for 
Angels  and  Insects.  She 
won  last  year  for  her  part 
in  Four  Weddings  and  A 
Funeral. 

In  Angels  and  Insects, 
Scott-Thomas  plays  a dour 
character  called  Matty  who 
becomes  involved  with  an 
entomologist.  Sinister 
goings-on  quickly  develop. 

Danny  Boyle,  the  29-year- 
old  director  who  has  been 
lumbered  with  the  tag  of 
Britain’s  Quentin  Taran- 
tino, was  named  most 
promising  newcomer  at  the 
event,  held  at  the  Savoy. 

His  £1  million  debut. 
Shallow  Grave,  was  the 


most  successful  British  pro- 
duction at  the  box-office 
over  the  past  year  and  his 
next  movie,  Trainspotting, 
is  one  of  the  most  talked- 
about  of  the  year,  a month 
before  it  is  released. 

Shallow  Grave  is  a 
thriller  about  three  Edin- 
burgh flatmates  who  dis- 
cover a case  full  of  cash 
beside  the  corpse  of  a fel- 
low lodger. 

Boyle,  who  spent  five 
years  directing  at  the  Royal 
Court  before  moving  into 
television  drama,  said:  “I 
suppose  Shallow  Grave  is 
cruel,  but  then  life  can  be 
cruel  and  cold.  “There  are 
other  sides  of  life,  of 
course,  but  the  film  doesn’t 
choose  to  look  at  them." 


Peter  Chelsom,  director 
and  co-writer  of  Funny 
Bones,  collected  the  Peter 
Sellers  Award  for  Comedy. 
It  was  presented  to  him  by 
Leslie  Caron,  who  starred 
in  the  film. 

Funny  Bones,  which  is 
set  in  1950s  Blackpool,  has 
pat  the  comedian.  Lee 
Evans,  on  the  verge  of  star- 
dom in  America.  Chelsom 
previously  directed  Hear 
My  Song. 

The  veteran  director, 
Lewis  Gilbert,  whose  films 
include  Reach  For  the  Sky. 
The  Admirable  Crichton, 
Carve  Her  Name  With 
Pride  and  Educating  Rita, 
received  a special  award  in 
recognition  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  British  film-making. 


I’m  staying,  says  Sarah 


New  court  hearing 
today  as  child  bride 
pledges  that  Turkey 
is  now  her  home 


Sally  Weale 


THE  High  Court  in  Lon- 
don is  due  to  consider 
again  today  the  fate  of 
the  13-year-old  girl  who  mar- 
ried a Turkish  waiter  in  an 
illegal  Muslim  ceremony, 
after  efforts  over  the  weekend 
foiled  to  persuade  her  to 
return  to  Britain. 

Sarah  Cook,  from  Brain- 
tree. Essex,  is  refusing  to 
leave  the  Turkish  town  of 
Kahramanmaras,  where  her 
18-year-old  “husband"  is  in 
jail  facing  a charge  of  statu- 
tory rape  after  their  marriage 
three  weeks  ago. 

Yesterday,  in  an  apparent 
show  of  defiance,  she  kissed 
the  Koran  to  illustrate  her 
love  for  her  adopted  country. 
Sarah,  who  married  with 


her  parents’  consent,  has  had 
two  weekend  meetings  with 
her  “husband”,  unemployed 
waiter  Musa  Komeagac.  Be- 
fore the  first,  she  made  clear 
her  desire  to  stay.  “I  love 
Musa,  I love  his  family,  I love 
this  country-  I don’t  want  to 
go  back."  she  said. 

Her  mother  Jackie  Cook, 
aged  37,  and  British  diplo- 
mats have  been  trying  to  con- 
vince Sarah  she  should  leave 
Turkey  following  a High 
Court  hearing  last  Wednes- 
day during  which  she  was 
made  a ward  of  court  and  or- 
dered to  return  forthwith. 

There  were  reports  yester- 
day that  Mrs  Cook  was  mak- 
ing arrangments  to  fly  back  to 
Britain,  but  the  Foreign 
Office  said  that  as  for  as  they 
were  aware,  Mrs  Cook  was 
still  with  her  daughter  and 
Sarah  had  shown  no  change 
of  heart 

“It’s  for  Sarah  to  change 
her  mind  or  for  her  parents  to 
persuade  her,’’  a Foreign 
Office  spokesman  said. 

Today  Sir  Stephen  Brown. 
President  of  the  Family  Div- 
ision. will  consider  the  case 


again  and  is  expected  to  hear 
a report  from  Essex  social  ser- 
vices. Sarah’s  father.  Adrian 
Cook,  aged  42,  may  also  be 
called  to  give  evidence. 

The  High  Court  order  is  not 
legally  enforceable  in  Turkey. 
Other  options  the  judge  might 
consider  are  a request  to  the 
Foreign  Office  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, or  to  the  police,  who 
could  make  an  approach  to 
police  in  Turkey. 

In  addition  to  Sarah’s  per- 
sonal wishes,  she  is  under 
some  pressure  to  remain  in 
Turkey  to  appear  as  a witness 
in  Komeagac’s  case,  which 
has  been  adjourned  until  Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Such  is  the  level  of  local 
feeling  that  when  Sarah 
walks  in  the  town  she  lias 
made  her  home,  she  is 
mobbed  by  supporters  who 
applaud  and  give  her  pre- 
sents. Turkish  supporters 
have  laid  a bouquet  of  carna- 
tions in  front  of  the  British 
consulate  in  Istanbul  with  the 
message  “Tolerance  for 
Love",  urging  that  she  should 
be  allowed  to  stay  in  Turkey. 


“No,  no,?*  Minor  editor  Piers  Morgan  cries,  raising  his  hands  defensively.  “Pm  certainly 
not  plunging  up-market.  Nobody  who*s  read  the  paper  since  I took  over  can  really 
believe  that.”  He  is  right.  Since  he  arrived  from  the  Sun  in  November,  at  the  tender  age 
of  30,  there  has  been  no  hint  of  an  upwards  plunge.  Rather,  the  evidence  is  that  he  is 
trying  to  out  Sun  the  Sun,  with  louder  headlines,  rafts  of  royal  “exclusives”,  acres  of 
show-business  coverage  and  front-page  pictures  calculated  to  shock. 


AVAILABLE  ONLY  .AT  PHARMACIES 


loathe  away 
the  bugbear 
of  eczema  & 
dry  skin 

Prescribed  by  dermatologists  and  GPs  for  a range  of  medically 
related  dry  skin  disorders,  the  EMU  LSI  DERM  formulation  is  a 
unique,  dinieaUy-prouefi  skin  treatment  available  now  from 
your  pharmacist  without  prescription. 

EMU  L5I DERM's  unique  combination  of  three  active 
ingredients  has  been  specially  developed  not  only  to  gently 
soothe,  smooth  and  rehydrate  the  dry,  itchy  skin 
of  dermatitis.  EMULSIDERM  has  also  been  scientifically 
proven  to  combat  the  bacteria  Staphylococcus  aureus 
- a bug  which  extensive  medical  research  has  linked  to 
flare-ups  of  atopic  eczema. 

EMULSIDERM  does  not  contain  any 
. steroid  or  any  perfume  or  lanolin,  and 
is  suitable  for  all  ages.  For  quick  and 
effective  skin  therapy  simply  add  a 
small  quantity  to  your  bath. 

Emulsiderni 


Ask  for  SiULSlOBtH  by  name  at  the  pharmacy  section 
of  your  Local  chemist.  Always  read  the  LabeL 


y 


4 BRITAIN 

News  in  brief 


Ronay  warns  on  tips 

HE  food  critic  Egon  Ronay  has  warned  consumers  that  the 
egulatloncf  restaurant  tips  could  be  little  more  than  a recipe  for 
ocreased  meal  prices.  He  has  fiercely  attacked  a peer's  plan  for 
rfping  service  and  cover  charges  off  restaurant  bills. 

The  Earl  of  Bradford,  whose  private  member’s  bill  has  been 
ndorsed  by  the  Lords,  says  outlawing  hidden  extras  will  make 
sstaurant  bfllsclearfor  diners.  His  plans,  which  will  bring 
Britain  into  line  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  have  been  backed  by  the 
Consumers'  Association.  But  in  a letter  to  The  Times,  Mr  Ronay 
ays  he  is  Ear  from  convinced  that  regulating  tipping  win  improve 
he  lives  ofpoorly-paid  restaurant  staff,  or  of  diners.  “It’s  a 
jodsend  excuse  to  Increase  prices." 


Smokecloak  Limited 

A DIARY item  oh  January  17  referred  to  a malfunctumtog 
‘‘smoke  ctaak^alarm  at  the  premises  of  a Slough  computer 
company.  Smokecloak  Limited  of  Milton  Keynes,  which  has 
registered  Smdkedoak  as  a trademark  and  produces  the  fully 
patente&security  device  Smokecloak  has  asked  The  Guardian  to 
make  clear  that  the  alarm  In  question  was  notone  of  Its  products, 
which  many  case  incorporate  a range  of  safety  devices  to  prevent 
the  sort  of  incident  which  was  described  in  the  Diary . 


Guardian  Monday  January  29 199Q 


Bishops  defend 
lottery  ‘fun* 

THREE  of  the  four  winners  of  this  week’s  £40.22 million  double- 
rollover  National  Lottery  jackpot  claimed  their  prizes  yester- 
day.  The  organisers.  Camelot  were  still  waiting  for  thefourth 
to  contact  them  as  two  bishops  backed  the  Prime  Minister  in. 

. saying  the  lottery  was  hot  harmful 

Each  winner  will  receive  £10,055,900.  The  winning  numbers 
were  16, 17, 38, 41, 42  and  43.  The  bonus  number  was  28.  Camelot 
estimates  that  good  causes  will  benefit  tothetune  off  £34 
million. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  Richard  Charters,  yesterday  de- 
scribed the  lottery  as  '‘pantomime  fun".  The  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. David  Stand  iffe.  said  the  churches  had  “missed  the 
public  mood"  in  criticising  the  lottery  for  encouraging  greed 
and  gambling  addiction.  John  Major  said  there  had  been  "mis- 
taken" oiticisms  that  it  was  promoting  a climate  greed . 

Shoppers9  plastic  spree 

SHOPPERS  are  making  greater  use  cf  debit  cards,  according  to 
. figures  released  yesterday  by  the  Credit  Card  Research  Group. 

' Tbtal  spending  last  year  with  creditcards  topped  £41  billion,  15 
per  cent  more  than  in  1994,  while  debit  cards  totalled  £28  billion,  - 
an  increase  of  almost  26  per  cent 

The  figures  showed  that  consumers  still  tended  to  pay  for  more  : 
expensive  goods  and  services  with  credit  cards.  The  average 
transaction  with  a credit  card  amounted  to  £45.58  against  £28  with 
a debit  card. 

‘Blobby’  church  window  to  go 

SHERBORNE  Abbey  has  won  a five-year  legal  battle  to  remove  a 
decaying  Victorian  stained-glass  window,  designed  by  Pugin  in 
1851,  and  described  by  the  vicar  as  “a  collection  of  Mr  Blobbtes”. 

A church  appeal  court,  sitting  on  Saturday  at  St  Mary-le-Bow, 
Gheapside.  London,  upheld  last  year’s  decision  by  a consistory 
court  that  the  Dorset  parish  may  replace  the  window  with  a 
contemporary  work  by  a local  artist  John  Hayward. 

The  vicar,  Eric  Woods,  said  he  was  delighted  at  the  decision  and 
the  church  would  now  get  "a  more  worthy"  window.  The  Pugin 
window  will  be  dismantled  and  put  into  store  at  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Glaziers.  The  Victorian  Society  bad  fought  the  move 
to  remove  the  window  at  every  stage.  — Maev  Kennedy 


Canteen  price  inflation 

THE  number  of  workplace  canteens  has  fallen  drastically  over 
the  past  decade  and  meal  prices  had  gone  up  above  the  rate  of 
inflation,  a survey  by  the  Labour  Research  Department  disclosed 
yesterday.  Most  employers  only  gave  staff  30  minutes  for  lunch, 
the  survey  found. 

The  average  price  of  a cup  of  tea  had  gone  up  by  21  per  cent 
since  1991  — from  14p  to  17p — while  inflation  increased  by  14  per 
cent.  A cup  of  coffee  jumped  18  per  cent  from  16p  to  29p.  The 
average  snack  meal  had  Jumped  40  per  cent  from  65p  to  91p.  while 
a main  meal  now  cost  CL .54  compared  to  £1 .19  in  1991  — 29  per  cent 
more.  In  more  than  half  the  218  workplaces  surveyed,  the  main 
meal  break  at  lunchtime  was  just  30  minutes.  Only  one  in  five 
workers  got  an  hour. 


Call  for  'city  regions9 

TTTY-THREE  new  "city  regions"  should  be  the  cornerstones  of  a 
^structured  local  government  system  for  Britain,  administered 
y a regional  civil  service,  the  City  Region  Campaign,  a pressure 
roup  for  reform,  said  yesterday.  These  would  include  Leeds. 
Bradford,  Manchester,  Birmingham.  Coventry.  Wolverhampton, 
nd  Glasgow,  while  a region  based  on  Plymouth  would  include  all 
'•omwall  and  west  Devon. 

- Two  paid  elected  members  from  even,-  parliamentary  constitu- 
ncy  of  the  newapthcri^-,wJik^9Wld 

etermine  policy  on  education,  housing,  social  services,  and 
ther  ai^jrOtoJj^-emiiient.  but^vejiflialler  d^Strictcoun-  , 
" ils  to  carry  mem'buL‘— James  MeSkte  ' . 


rv  advert  ‘violent’ 

advertisement  in  which  a rugby  player  was  shown  having  his 
ead  kicked  off  was  upsetting  to  children,  the  Independent  Televi- 
lon  Commission  rules  today.  Complaints  from  22  viewers 
gainst  the  commercial  for  Golden  Wonder  Nik  Naks  crisps, 

'ere  upheld  by  the  commission,  which  warned  advertisers 
gainst  showing  apparent  dismemberment  at  times  when  chil- 
ren  could  be  viewing. 

The  advertisement  showed  a rugby  player  balancing  a ball 
sadyfor  a goal  kick,  but  having  his  head  kicked  off  rather  than 
>e  ball  Complainants  found  the  treatment  excessively  violent 
nd  two  reported  distress  among  children.  Complaints  about 
ite vision  advertising  increased  in  1995,  the  commission  said, 
•fleeting  an  increasing  tide  of  consumer  protest  It  said  3,432 
jmplaints  had  been  received  (upheld  in  relation  to  57  advertise- 
tents),  compared  to  3,317  (52  upheld)  in  1994. — Andrew  Culf 


downwardly  mobile  in  Britain 

OCTAL  mobility  measured  by  income  may  be  greater  in  Britain 
tan  in  the  United  States,  university  researchers  claim  today. 
Jthough  the  US  was  traditionally  seen  as  the  land  of  opportunity 
i contrast  to  class-bound  Britain,  there  was  preliminary  evi- 
ence  that  the  reverse  may  now  be  the  case. 

However,  the  study  shows  that  income  mobility  in  Britain  is  far 
lore  likely  to  be  downward  than  upward:  the  odds  against 
omebody  in  the  poorestfifth  of  the  population  rising  within  a 
ear  to  the  richest  fifth  are  put  at  800  times  worse  than  somebody 
tayinginthe  richest  fifth.  The  research  has  been  undertaken  by 
tephen  Jenkins  and  Sarah  Jarvis,  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
tesearch  Council's  centre  on  micro-social  change  at  Essex 
niversity. 

They  found  "substantial”  mobility  up  and  down  the  income 
idder.  Howe  ver,  the  mobility  tends  to  be  short-range,  rather  than 
f a rag^tp-riches  nature.  — David  Brindle 


Harman  row  over  double  standards 

Owes  . _ 


At 


Patrick  Wlntour,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 
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The  battleground 


THE  BATTLE  lines  of 
the  election  eauipaigri 
began  to  emerge  this 
weekend  as  John 
Major  and  Tony  Blair  set  out 
their  central  programmes  in 
the  wake  of  the  fhrious  row 
over  Harriet  Harman's  deci- 
sion to  send  her  son  to  a selec- 
tive grammar  school 
Writing  in  the  Guardian 
today.  Tony  Blair  claims: 
“There  are  two  futures  for 
Britain.  The  Tories  offer  a 
Britain  split  into  two  tiers, 
with  affluent  communities 
turned  into  private  fortresses 
against  the  world  outside. 
Labour  offers  the.  vision  of 
Britain  as  one  nation." ' 

John  Major  promised  in  the 
Sunday  Telegraph  that  the 
return  of  the  feelgood  factor 
promised  better  Tory  times 
ahead.  ‘T  like  elections.  1 am 
beginning  to  sniff  the  wind 
and  feeling  much  happier 
about  it" 

His  happiness,  in  part, 
stems  from  the  breakthrough 
he  achieved  at  Westminster 
over  education  but  also  from 
a greater  coherence  in  Tray 
high  command  over  how  to 
attack  Labour. 

Central  Office  has  been 
wrestling  with  three  options. 
The  first,  supported  by  the 
Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
is  to  claim  Labour  is  nothing 
but  a mass  of  soundbites  and 
not  equipped  for  the  serious 
business  of  government 
The  second  is  the  so-called 
Coca-Cola  strategy  — to  rfatm 
that  New  Labour  is  only  a 
pale  imitation  of  the  Conser- 
vatives and  the  electorate 
would  be  wise  to  stick  with 
the  real  thing.  The  third  and 
more  traditional  strategy, 
backed  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, is  to  argue  that  real  policy 
water  still  lies  between  the 
Conservatives  and  Labour. 
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John  Major:  ‘sniffing  the  wind’ 


Tory 

Economy 

1 Maintain  British  option  ■ 

single  curfemg.-.* 

, ' Bring  spending’!^”#  per 
cent  of  GDP.  v>>;  7-;: . 
Move  towards  a 20p  gtaodard 
rate  income  tax  .barid/ ' 

welfare  state. 

ConstthitTan'^' 

Maintain  constitution  largely 
unchanged. 

Fend  off  greater  powers  for 
Brussels. 

introduce  an  elected  assembly 
in  Northern  Ireland.  T 

Attack  Labour  tor  L 

break-up  of 
Britain. 

Values 

individualism. 

Freedom. 

Responsibility. 

One  Nation. 

Attack  Labour 
hypocrisy.  . 


Labour 


Support  srf^currency  in 
printiptevbut  rio  erary  until 
i^ecoitomfas  ccmvepfle. 

Inroduto a growth  Sfitf 
po^fy.jotfa.ineatib  rt  target 
No  tax  rises,  excep  t possibly 
for  the  super  ricfr, " 

Bring. £80brr  wafers  slate 
programme  down  by  welfare . 
to  work  package.  , 


Scottish  parliament  within  3 
years  of  election  with  tax 
raising  powers.  Set  up  Welsh 
Assembly. 

Remove  voting  rights  of  .. 
hereditary  peers. 

Introduce  Freedom  of 
Information  Act 
Hold  referendum  on  electoral 
system  for  Commons  . 


■Community.  , 

Rights  balanced  by  duties.' 

k hypocrisy. 


Tony  Blair:  ‘one  nation  vision’ 


None  cf  these  strategies  is 
wholly  mutually  exclusive, 
but  if  one  course  is  being  fa- 
voured more  than  another,  it 
is  the  third.  That  explains  the 
Tory  decision  to  claim  Mr 
Blair's  policy  of  a stakeholder 
economy  was  a return  to  cor- 
poratism, rather  than  a pale 
imitation  of  the  Tory  vision  of 
a shareholder  economy. 

In  detail  Mr  Major  seems 
determined  to  highlight  three 
threats  from  Labour  — its 
economic  policies,  its  plans 
for  the  constitution  and 
Labour  values,  notably  its 
persistent  belief  in  equality. 


the  state  and  a new  ingredi- 
ent Labour  leaders'  personal 
double  standards. 

On  the  economy,  the  Con- 
servatives are  Imping  this 
year's  rise  in  living  standards 
— the  first  since  the  end  of 
the  recession  — will  erase  the 
memory  of  tax  rises. . 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Michael  Heseltme  conceded 
the  Government's  economic 
message  had  made  little  im- 
pact “As  yet  their  living  stan- 
dards have  been  subject  to  the 
. . . pressure  to  win  that  battle 
against  inflation.” 

The  "enterprise  centre  of 


Europe",  the  phrase  first  ut- 
tered by  Mr  Major  at  the  Tory 
party  conference  last  year, 
will  be  the  umbrella  slogan  to 
conjure  up  an  image  of  a de- 
regulated economy  free  from 
rule  by  Brussels. 

Labour  will  argue  modern- 
ising supply  side  reforms, 
such  as  higher  school  stan- 
dards and  a more  effective 
welfare  state,  are  vital. 

Chris  Smith,  the  shadow 
social  security  secretary,  said 
he  was  interested  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  one-off  revenue-rais- 
ing schemes  to  kick  start  pro- 
grammes designed  to  help 


groups,  such  as  single 
parents,  back  into  work. 

He  was  also  “passionately 
committed  to  the  universal 
payment  of  child  benefit",  but 
raised  the  prospect  of  its  tax- 
ation at  the  hteher  rate.  Trail- 
ing his  pension  reforms,  he 
suggested  establishing  a 
funded  savings  scheme,  as  op- 
posed to  pay  as  you  go,  for 
second  tier  pensions. 

On  the  constitution,  Mr 
Major  believes  his  instincts 
are  closer  to  those  of  the  vot- 
ers than  Mr  Blair’s.  He  is  ex- 
cited by  the  way  the  Scottish 
Secretary  Michael  Forsyth  is 


attacking  the  issue  of  the  Tar- 
tan Tax,  Labour's  plans  to 
give  Its  Scottish  parliament 
tax  raising  powers. 

The  Conservatives  have  al- 
l ready  attacked  Mr  Blair  per- 
< serially,  including  his  voting 
j record  on  issues  such  as 
crime.  The  weekend  posters 
with  the  slogan  Do  as  I say. 
Not  as  I do  alongside  a picture 
of  Mr  Blair  and  Ms  Harman 
are  a taste  of  the  attack  on 
Labour  hypocrisy  and  moral 
humbug. 

Loader  comment,  page  8; 
Battle  for  Britain,  page  9 


How  school  put  Labour  on  to  the  learning  fast  track 


Blunkett  undeterred  as  governor 
pours  cold  water  on  scheme 


JohnCarvel  • 
Eito<»tonEd)tor 


THE  seeds  of  Tony 
Blair's  plan  to  reform 
comprehensive  educa- 
tion by  hot-bonswg  the 
brightest  children  were 
planted  last  summer  when 
his  shadow  cabinet  col- 
league, David  Blunkett,  vis- 
ited a Shropshire  school 


David  Blunkett:  selection 
'excludes  the  vast  majority' 


where  two  clever  15-year- 
olds  were  being  groomed 
for.early,  success  at  A-level 
maths. 

Mr  Blunkett  was  In- 
trigued by  the  potential  of 
the  experiment  at  The 
Marches  mixed  comprehen- 
sive in  Oswestry,  which  has 
almost  trebled  the  percent- 
age of  pupils  getting  good 
exam  passes  over  the  last 
seven  years. 

He  was  not  deterred  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  ; 
school's  most  influential 
governors  is  Sarah  Biffen, 
an  aspiring  Tory  candidate 
and  wife  of  John  Biffen,  the 
former  Conservative 
Leader  of  the  Commons, 
who  yesterday  poured  cold 
i water  on  the  Labour 
scheme. 

The  idea  has  developed 
into  the  proposal  which  Mr 
Blair  will  announce  today 
for  introduction  of  "accel- 
erated learning"  in  second- 
ary schools,  allowing  chil- 
dren to  be  grouped  in  sets 
for  different  subjects  ac- 
cording to  ability  and  inter- 
est, rather  than  by  age. 

The  aim  would  be  to 
stretch  the  most  gifted  pu- 
pils by  placing  them  along- 


side children  a year  or 
more  older  according  to 
their  ability  and  interest  in 
particular  subjects. 

. Mr  Blunkett  said:  "This 
Is  very  radical.  It  is  the 
antidote  to  selection.  The 
problem  with  selection  is 
that  it  excludes  1 the  vast 
majority  and  only  manages 
to  cope  with  classes  of  the 
same  academic  ability.  Our 
approach  will  deal  with  drf 


ferent  achievement  levels 
at  different  ages  by  offering 
pupil-centred  education 
which  builds  on  pupils* 
i strengths  at  .all  times  in 
their  ‘educational 

development." 
j Mrs  Biffen  said  she  could 
I not  see  how  the  informal 
I arrangements  for  bringing 
on  bright  children,  at  The 
Marches  could  translate 
into  a systematic  policy  for 
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accelerated  learning  at 
sink  schools  in  the  inner 
city. 

"He  has  blown  what  we 
do  out  of  all  proportion." 
Two  boys  took  their  maths 
GCSE  two  years  ahead  of 
schedule  In  1994.  They 
would  take  maths  A-level 
this  summer  when  the 
other  children  in  their  age 
group  did  GCSE. 

But  both  boys  had  stayed 


in  the  same  class  as  their 
contemporaries.  Their 
extra  tuition  had  been 
given  voluntarily.  “I 
reckon  the  secret  of  the 
school  is  its  location  on  a 
good  site;  the  Shropshire 
veneration  for  education, 
and  strong  leadership  from 
the  head,  supported  by  a 
dedicated  staff.  You  can’t 
transport  that  wholesale 
Into  the  inner  city . . 


Bouncing  up 
to  A-level  PE 


A DOUBLE  somersault  on 
the  trampoline  or  run- 
ning rings  around  the 
opposition's  central  defender 
could  now  earn  students  more 
than  just  a little  praise  from 
the  games  teacher,  writes 
John  Carvel. 

The  ups  and  downs  cf  aca- . 
demic  life  will  get  a new  di- 1 
mens  ion  this  year  when  the  I 
Associated  Examining  Board 
gives  marks  for  sporting  abil- 
ity in  its  physical  education  A 
level 

In  an  attempt  to  add  an 
extra  bounce  to  the  curricu- 
lum, the  board,  one  of  the  big- 
gest in  the  country,  will  give 
Vh  per  cent  of  the  total  marks 
for  trampolining  skills  in  ad- 
dition to  the  existing  options 
of  athletics,  gymnastics  and 
swimming. 

Another TA  percent  will  be 
awarded  according  to  stu- 
dents' abilities  In  team 
games.  In  this  section  foot- 
ball rugby,  cricket  and  net- 
ball  are  to  be  added  to  bad- 
minton, basketball  hockey 
: and  tennis  which  have  been 
options  since  the  course  was 
1 first  offered  in  1986. 

The  football  students  will 
be  scored  In  part  according  to. 
their  ability  to  dribble,  shoot 
and  head  the  ball  There  will 
also  be  more  theoretical  work 
such  as  analysis  of  famous 
games  and  study  of  hooligan 
behaviour. 

The  new  course  rules  have 
been  approved  by  the  School 
Curriculum  and  Assessment 


Authority  and  will  be  avail- 
able to  students  starting  their 
two-year  A level  course  in  j 
September.  1 

George  Turnbull  spokes- 1 
man  for  the  board,  said  last 
night  that  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  diluting  the  academic 
rigour  of  A levels. 

The  new  options  were  part 
of  a streamlining  of  the  sylla- 
bus to  combine  the  physical 
education  and  sports  studies 
exams  which  about  14,000  stu- 
dents were  expected  to  take  in 
1997. 

Students  preferring  not  to 
seek  15  per  cent  of  their 
marks  according  to  their  abil- 
ity on  field  or  trade  would  be 
able  to  write  a 3,000-word 
dissertation. 

"This  A level  has  gone 
through  a very  strict  pilot 
phase  since  it  was  first  intro- 
duced In  1986,"  Mr  Turnbull 
said  “It  is  very  much  an  aca- 
demic subject,  like  any  other 
A level.  It  provides  the  miss- 
ing liidt  between  the  physical 
education  GCSE  taken  by 
68.000  students  last  year  and 
the  physical  education  degree 
at  university." 

Oxford  University  awarded 
a place  on  the  basis  of  a physi- 
cal education  A level  as  far 
back  as  1990,  and  the  qualifi- 
cation was  now  widely  ac- 
cepted. Both  independent  and 
state  schools  offered  the 
course.  “It  fits  in  with  the 
Prime  Minister's  idea  for  a 
sports  academy,"  Mr  Turn- 
bull  said. 


If  you 
care  about 
a better 
life, 

don't  you 
care  about 
a better 
death? 


I*.-.*  V ■*%. 


79‘\.  of  people  in  this  country  believe  (hat  it  should  he  legal  for  those  incurably  ill  and  in  severe 
distress  to  be  allowed  to  request  a peaceful,  dignified  end  to  their  suffering.  Our  law  does 


agree:  so  the  agony  continues. 


If  you  support  voluntary  euthanasia,  the  best  way  to  achieve  a change  In  the  law 


to  join  the  Voluntary  Euthanasia  Society.  Do  it  today. 


>$  \ ^ 

Join  the  Voluntary  Euthanasia  Society  and  you  will  receive  a free  Advance  Directive;  which 
enables  you  to  specify  your  wish  not  to  be  subjected  to  unwanted  medical  Intervention  If 
incurably  ill. 

Pk-asc  make  me  a member  of  Vl-s  and  keep  me  informed  about  the  campaign.  I enclose  i id  annual  subscription 
(Joint  membership  £1 5». 


Postcode 


Voluntary  Euthanasia  Society 

For  Dignity  in  Dying 
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Minister 
puts  cost 
of  old  age 
at  £40,000 


BRITAIN  5 


David  Brfndle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


People  should  bud- 
get to  spend  up  to 
£40.000  on  residential 
or  nursing  borne  care 
in  their  old  age.  .John  Bow  is, 
the  junior  health  minister, 
said  yesterday 
Such  a bill  was  '' manage- 
able” for  most  people  and 
their  families  in  view  of  the 
realisable  assets  in  increased 
home  ownership,  he  said. 

The  Institute  for  Public  Pol- 
icy Research,  the  left-of-cen- 
tre think  tank,  today  pub- 
lishes a report  on  the 
mounting  costs  of  long-term 
care  for  elderly  and  chroni- 
cally ill  people. 

The  issue  is  causing  con- 
cern across  the  political  spec- 
trum. Many  Conservative 
MPs  are  worried  by  the  num- 
ber of  constituents  being 
forced  to  sell  their  homes  to 
meet  care  costs. 

Mr  Bowks  said  on  The 
World  This  Weekend  on  BBC 
Radio  4 that  there  was  noth- 
ing new  in  people  being  asked 
to  pay  towards  their  care. 
What  had  changed  was  that 
people  were  living  longer  and 
more  owned  their  own  homes. 

“For  most  people,  if  you 
take  the  average  stay  in  a 
nursing  home  of  some  two 


Funding  Long  Term  Care 

Mnbgl 


Average  Weekly 

Cost  £310  £242 

Nunbcn  in  cam  homes 
State- funded  129.000  133.000 

Self-paying  41.000  61,000 

Source  Latng  & BututmllPPRnVM  figures 


years,  or  the  average  stay  in  a 
residential  care  home  of  three 
years,  the  cost  is  perhaps 
£30, 0D0-£4 0,000.  For  most 
people,  that’s  a manageable 
sum.  out  of  their  income  — 
perhaps  topped  up  by  family. 

Some  people  who  stayed 
longer  In  care  homes  did  face 
a “real  problem",  he  said.  The 
Government  had  announced 
measures,  and  were  consult- 
ing on  others,  to  solve  it. 

From  April  people  who 
have  personal  assets,  includ 
ing  property,  of  £16,000  or  less 
will  fall  within  the  limit  for 
state  support  through  the 
community  care  system.  This 
doubles  the  previous  limit. 

For  the  longer  term,  minis- 
ters are  consulting  on  the 
idea  of  partnership  schemes 
with  the  pensions  and  insur- 
ance industries.  One  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  state  should 
take  over  care  costs  after  per- 
haps three  years. 

Mr  Bovins  denied  that  local 
authorities  were  getting  in- 
sufficient funds  to  run  the 
system.  But  Tad  Kublsa.  pres- 
ident of  the  Association  of 
Directors  of  Social  Services, 
said:  "We  have  cut  our  ad- 
ministrative support  to-  the 
point  where  administrators 
are  not  there  to  support  our 
frontline  workers." 

Mr  Bowls  said  government 
funding  was  fair,  and  most 
authorities  were  coping  wall 
“There  are  a few  who.  either 
because  of  incompetence  or 
occasionally  ideological 
reasons,  are  not  getting  the 
best  value  for  money  for  the 
resources  the  taxpayer  gives 
them.  The  people  who  suffer 
then  are  local  people  who 
don’t  have  the  home  support 
or  residential  care  support 
that  they  need." 


Birth  defects  prompt  new 
MoD  look  at  Gulf  syndrome 


David  Fairhall 
Defence  Correspondent 


AFRESH  effort  to  isolate 
the  medical  causes  of 
Gulf  war  syndrome  will  be  an- 
nounced this  week  by  the 
Ministry  of  Defence,  under 
pressure  from  veterans  who 
suspect  their  children’s  birth 
defects  can  be  traced  back  to  1L 
The  initiative  follows  a 
meeting  of  medical  specialists 
convened  last  week  by  the 
Surgeon  General.  Vice-Admi- 
ral Tony  RevelJ,  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
at  which  the  next  steps  in  the 
three-year-old  investigation 
were  discussed.  Among  those 
present  was  Professor  Sir 
Colin  Berry,  a specialist  in 
birth  defects  from  the  Royal 
London  Hospital. 

The  main  outcome  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a wider  statisti- 
cal, epidemiological  study  to 
establish  whether  the 


instance  of  illnesses  suffered 
by  veterans  since  1991  is  dis- 
proportionate and  may  there- 
fore be  directly  linked  to  their 
Gulf  service.  The  prime  sus- 
pect among  many  possible 
causes  is  the  "cocktail"  of 
vaccinations,  anti-nerve  gas 
tablets  and  insecticides  ad- 
ministered to  troops. 

About  51.000  British  men 
and  women  served  in  the  Gulf 
war.  MoD  doctors  have  so  far 
examined  360  veterans,  with 
illnesses  ranging  from  fatigue 
to  cancer,  without  accepting 
the  existence  of  a Gulf  war 
syndrome  that  might  justify 
claims  for  compensation  — 
provided  official  negligence 
could  also  be  proved. 

Solicitors  with  up  to  600 
similar  cases  on  their  books 
were  asked  last  week  to  en- 
courage more  of  their  clients 
to  come  forward.  But  the  law- 
yers have  accused  the  minis- 
try of  denying  access  to  their 
clients'  medical  records. 


Heading  back  . . . Three  of  the  1 ,600  rockers  who  turned  the  clock  back  to  the  50s  and  60s  on  Saturday  for  the  13th  annual  Rockers'  Reunion  at 
Battersea  Arts  Centre,  London,  which  attracted  enthusiasts  from  Europe,  the  United  States  and  Japan.  photograph;  trjcia  de  courcv  ling 

Corpse  may  hold  clue  to  killer  ‘Bible  John’ 


Ertond  Cfouaton 


ETECTIVES  may  ex- 
hume a corpse  in  an  at- 
tempt to  solve  one  of 
Scotland’s  most  enduring  and 
notorious  murder  mysteries. 

Strathclyde  police  yester- 
day refused  to  confirm  or 
deny  a weekend  report  that 
they  will  shortly  take  swabs 
from  the  remains  of  a man 
they  suspect  was  “Bible 
John”  — an  enigmatic,  Scrip- 
ture-quoting figure  popularly 
linked  with  the  killings  of 
three  Glasgow  women. 

An  examination  of  the  DMA 
in  semen  recently  discovered 
on  the  tights  of  Helen  Put- 
tock, last  seen  in  Bible  John's 


company  early  on  October  31, 
1969,  have  strengthened  links 
between  her  death  and  an  ex- 
Scots  Guardsman  turned  fur- 
niture salesman  who  had  fig- 
ured in  early  police  inquiries. 

Genetic  tests  on  relatives  of 
the  man,  who  committed  sui- 
cide in  1980,  have  proved 
positive. 

The  police  are  now  said  to 
have  applied  to  the  procura- 
tor-fiscal for  permission  to 
disinter  his  body,  buried  in  a 
Lanarkshire  cemetery. 

Superintendent  Louis 
Munn  said  yesterday:  "After 
extensive  police  inquiries,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  die  latest 
technology.  Strathclyde 
police  can  confirm  that  we 
are  following  a definite  line  of 


inquiry  in  relation  to  the 
death  of  Helen  Puttock,  whose 
body  was  found  in  Scotstoun, 
Glasgow,  on  0cober31, 1969. 

"Police  inquiries  are  con- 
tinuing in  this  respect  and  a 
fUll  report  will  be  submitted 
to  the  procurator-fiscal." 

Mrs  Puttock,  a 29-year-old 
married  woman,  was  found 
strangled  100  yards  from  her 
home  after  she  bad  spent  the 
evening  with  her  sister  Jean- 
nie  at  Glasgow’s  Barrowland 
dance  hall. 

She  was  the  third  Barrow- 
land patron  to  die  in  this 
manner  in  20  months,  spark- 
ing speculation  of  a serial 
killer. 

What  elevated  the  murder 
further  above  the  ordinary 


was  Jeannie's  recollections  of 
the  conversation  she  and  her 
sister  shared  in  the  taxi  with 
the  well-spoken  ’’John”  who 
ultimately  saw  Helen  almost 
home. 

His  references  to  Moses, 
dens  of  iniquity  and  adulter- 
ous women  gave  Jeannie  the 
distinct  impression  that  be 
was  a religious  obsessive  who 
knew  his  Bible  welL  He  also 
said  he  spent  the  new  year 
celebrations  praying. 

Around  5,000  people  were 
eliminated  from  inquiries  in 
the  course  of  what  was  Scot- 
land’s biggest-ever  manhunt 

The  man  whose  grave  the 
police  now  wish  to  investigate 
was  put  on  an  identity  parade 
shortly  after  Helen  Puttock’s 


body  was  discovered.  He  was 
a promising  suspect'  a defec- 
tor from  the  strict  Brethren 
sect  who  was  known  to  fre- 
quent the  Barrowland. 
“John"  also  matched  the  de- 
scription of  the  tall,  slim, 
smartly-dressed  figure 
remembered  by  Jeannie  and 
those  who  recalled  the  dance 
partner  of  Jemima  McDonald, 
murdered  two  months  earlier. 

If  the  DNA  tests  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  divorced 
father  did  assault  (and  there- 
fore presumably  murder) 
Helen  Puttock.  Strathclyde 
police  will  be  left  with  an- 
other puzzle:  how  could  the 
victim’s  sister  have  failed  to 
recognise  a man  she  shared  a 
taxi  with  for  five  miles? 


Beach 

vigil 

over 

whales 


COASTGUARDS  last 
night  mounted  a vigil 
on  six  25-foot  sperm 
whales  which  died  after  being 
stranded  on  Cruden  Bay 
beach,  north  of  Aberdeen. 

It  is  believed  five  of  the 
mammals  may  have  died 
while  trying  to  escort  a sick 
whale  as  it  headed  towards 
shallow  water.  One  of  the 
whales  was  still  alive  but 
died  before  a vet  arrived. 

Auxiliary  coastguards 
remained  at  toe  site  through- 
out the  night  to  make  sure  no- 
one  tried  to  remove  the 
whales,  a protected  species 
under  1994  regulations. 

The  whales  are  beached  on 
soft  sand  which  would 
hamper  attempts  to  remove 
them  using  heavy  lifting 
equipment. 

If  they  are  buried  on  the 
beach  it  is  understood  a fence 
would  hare  to  be  erected 
around  the  huge  grave  to  pro- 
tect public  health. 

Sylvester  Hay,  an  inspector 
with  the  Scottish  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  and  one  of  the  first 
people  at  the  scene,  said:  “It 
appears  the  dominant  whale 
in  the  school  had  been  111  and 
came  in  so  close  to  shore  that 
it  became  stuck  on  a sand- 
bank and  could  not  return  to 
the  deeper  water. 

“The  other  whales  appear 
to  have  followed  it  in  and  also 
became  stuck.  We  would  have 
tried  everything  to  save  them 
if  we  could. 

“It  is  not  that  common  for 
sperm  whales  to  wash  ashore, 
certainly  not  in  this  area.” 
The  reason  whales  became 
grounded  on  beaches  or 
trapped  in  rockpools  and 
small  inlets  remains  a mys- 
tery. On  some  occasions  it  is 
thought  they  get  disorien- 
tated and  swim  to  shallow 
waters  by  mistake.  Schools  of 
whales  can  also  run  aground 
while  chasing  food. 


Cartoon  memory  of  mill  life 


Lecturers  rediscover  artist  who  drew  from 
spinners’  grievances,  writes  Martyn  Halsall 


The  work  and  thoughts  of  Sam  Fitton . . . Those  high  flying  birds  who  seem  to  think  that 
bullying  means  discipline,  must  have  their  wings  clippedT 


lost  court  jester  of 
the  Lancashire  cotton 
industry  has  been  res- 
cued from  historic  obscu- 
rity by  Manchester  academ- 
ics intrigued  by  bis 
weaving  of  primitive  car- 
toons with  dialect  politics. 

Sam  Fitton  was  celebrated 
as  a painter,  journalist, 
playwright  and  entertainer, 
but  it  was  as  the  Cotton  Fac- 
tory Times’  cartoonist  be- 
tween 1907  and  1917  that  he 
entertained  a generation  of 
spinners,  piece  rs.  tacklers 
and  weavers. 

Fitton,  who  entered  the 
mills  as  a “half-timer*’  at 
the  age  of  10,  reckoned  the 
half  million  workforce  de- 
served something  to.  smile 
about.  He  produced  more 
than  450  cartoons  alone  ibr 


the  Cotton  Factory  Times, 
which  had  been  founded  in 
1985  to  give  a voice  to  large 
unions  like  the  Cardroom 
Amalgamation  and  small 
ones  like  the  Nelson  and 
Colne  District  Association 
of  Warp  Dressers. 

Alan  Fowler  and  Terry 
Wyke,  lecturers  at  the  Man- 
chester Metropolitan  Uni- 
versity, say  in  a new  book 
celebrating  Fitton's  long- 
forgotten  achievements: 
“Although  the  cartoons 
were  rarely  original  in 
technique,  they  were 
unique  in  focusing  on  a 
single  industry. 

“The  camera  rarely  went 
into  the  mill  except  on  such 
special  occasions  as  a royal 
visit  or  a coming-of-age 
celebration.” 


Fitton's  drawings  aired 
workers’  grievances  of 
tacklers’  (overseers)  oaths, 
weavers'  fines,  and  fre- 
quent mill  accidents.  He 
drew  for  thousands  of  East 
Lancashire  spinners  who 
faced  temperatures  of  up  to 
90F,  wotting  barefoot  amid 
thundering  loomg  for  an  av- 
erage weekly  wage  of  41s 
lOd  (£2.09). 

Between  his  "Rustic 
Ruminations”  in  one  news- 
paper and  his  stage  work 
(“evening  dress  only;  no 
vulgarity”),  Fitton  extolled 
the  virtues  of  economic  co- 
operation and  union  mem- 
bership and  denounced  haz- 
ardous working  conditions. 

He  died  in  1923  and  lies  in 
a “somewhat  neglected 
grave”  in  Crompton  ceme- 
tery, near  Oldham. 


Mirth  in  the  Mill  by  Alan  Fowler 
and  Terry  Wyke,  Oldham 
Leisure  Services:  £6.95. 
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6 WORLD  HEWS 


Swazi  king  calls  out  his  warriors 

■ r ■ f -.  ■ ■! 


as  unions 


TheGuardian  Monday  JanuaJJ^}^ 

News  in  brief  

French  nuclear  test 
/ ‘may  not  be  last5 


Moraroa  atoll  sites  wo: 


Chris  HcGreol  m Manadnl, 
Swaziland 

THE  King  of  Swaziland 
has  threatened  to  call 
out  his  warriors  to  put 
down  a week-long  gen- 
eral strike  aimed  at  taking 
the  monarchy  out  of  politics 
and  introducing  elected 
government. 

Accusing  union  leaders  of 
plotting  his  overthrow,  an 
aiigry  King  Mswati  m or- 
dered his  subjects  at  the 
weekend  to  return  to  work 
today  or  face  the  wrath  of  his 
regiments,  which  he  told  to 
prepare  for  war. 

Trades  union  leaders  have 
repeatedly  said  that  the  protest 
— the  longest  strike  in  tire  tiny 
kingdom’s  history  — is  not 
aimed  at  the  monarchy  as  an 
institution,  which  remains 
widely  popular  among  the  tra- 
ditionalist Swazis.  They  Insist 
that  their  sole  aiin  is  to  drag 
die  country  into  line  with  all 
others  In  the  region  by  press- 
ing for  democracy. 

Yesterday  parliament 
rejected  the  unions'  demand 
that  it  should  lift  the  ban  on 
political  parties.  Jani  Sithole, 
secretary-general  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions,  said 
the  strike  would  continue 
until  die  government  lifted 
the  ban. 

The  response  to  the  king's 
call  will  test  his  standing 
among  his  subjects  who  are, 
unusually,  accusing  him  of 
abuse  of  power  and  an  extrav- 
agant lifestyle. 

Deeply  attached  though 
Swazis  are  to  the  monarchy. 
King  Mswati,  aged  27,  pro- 
vokes differing  opinions. 

His  weekend  appearance 
before  his  warriors,  with  red 
feathers  in  his  hair,  a spear  in 
his  hand  and  a leopard  skin 
slung  across  his  shoulder, 
was  on  open  ground  at  the 
bleak  royal  kraal.  It  is  a far 
cry  from  the  splendour  of  the 
palace  he  has  fitted  with  a 
glass  swimming  pool  and 
disco,  and  filled  with  luxury 
cars  that  have  come  to  sym- 
bolise the  public  doubts  about 
royal  authority. 

Swazis  know  where  the 
money  comes  from.  It  is 
either  the  national  treasury, 
or  the  royal  business  inter- 
ests which  dominate  the  econ- 
omy. Meanwhile  most  people 
are  getting  poorer  and  cor- 
ruption is  shre&dirig: 

•79  jbiav  // to/*  ,.o  i 


i>gt  month  President  Jacques  Chirac 


vssaa»*ss^Sgss 

Leader  comment  page  11 


'Most  Bosnian  POWs  go  free’ 

■ — , ; nf  war  were  back 


infrierafly  hands  last  night,  after  the  Sert 
Croats  in  freeing  most  aftheir  captives- 


ianorttiemBosnia  yesterday,  inh  could  not  confirm  tins  bad 
Musta^Croai  camps  accuse 


more  prisoners  m secret  aeienuuu. 

acknowledged  keeping  prisoners  for  tavesnj 
war  criminals,  something  Red  Cross  officiaJi 
peace  agreement  allows.  — Reuter,  Sarajevo. 


Indo-Pakistan  missile  row 

THE  Pakistani  fhnpign  wimteter,  Najmuddin  Sheikh.  said  Pato- 
stan  would  maSffia’s  missile 

uedto  develop  an  advanced  version  of  its  Pntbvi  missue,  me 
state-run  media  reported  yesterday.  . **  „„*„„, 


King  tested. . .Mswati  HI.  wearing  traditional  headdress,  speaks  to  his  people  during  the  26th  independence  axuiiversay  celebrations  three  years  a^> 

The  rot  set  in  before  King  I finally  allowed  direct  elec- 1 . Members  of  the  Dlamini  I Swazi  has  heard  of  it  and  it  is  j per  ■ — — j" — 

Mswati  came  to  power  as  a tions  fbr  55  of  the  95  seats  in  family  make  large  amounts  of  recognised  as  the  de  facto  I 100  miles  / tii 


teenager  in  1986.  But  be  con- 
tinues to  defend  the  political 


1993.  But  political  parties 
remain  banned  and  candl- 


system  introduced  after  his  dates  are  not  allowed  to  cam- 
father,  King  Sobhuza  H,  im-  paign.  The  king  continues  to 


posed  a state  of  emergency  in 
1973  when  three  parliamen- 
tary seats  were  won  by  oppo- 
sition ranHirtatos. 

The  Westminster-style  con- 
stitution introduced  at  inde- 


appoint  the  cabinet  and  prime 
minister  and  to  rule  through 
royal  councils. 


money  from  business  inter- 
ests and  monopolies  of  trade 
in  rural  areas  which  they  con- 
trol virtually  as  feudal  lords. 
Dozens  of  die  king's  half- 


opposition. . j 

Mr  Shongwe  said:  "People 
want  a constitutional  mon- 
arch who  is  above  politics. 
“At  the  moment,  executive 


brother? and  sisters  and  a ret-  power  lies  with  people  who 


inue  of  other  relatives  hold 


Even  minor  concessions  I jobs  in  the  civil  service. 


are  too  much  for  some  in  the 
royal  fold  who  have  every- 


pendence  from  Britain  five  thing  to  lose.  The  king  will 
years  earlier  was  scrapped,  always  be  provided  for  but 
political  parties  were  banned  the  latest  prime  minister, 
and  MPs  were  effectively  ap-  Prince  Mbihni  Dlamini,  is 


But  the  writing  is  on  the 
wall.  Even  though  political 
parties  are  banned.  King 
Mswati  has  been  forced  to  ac- 


operate  in  the  shadows.  We 
want  a parliament  that  is 
supreme." 

Even  if  the  strike  fails  this 
time,  King  Mswati  must  have 
got  the  message  that  his  sub- 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


Johannesburg 


pointed  by  the  monarchy. 

Under  pressure  at  home 
and  from  foreign  donors,  in- 
cluding Britain,  King  Mswati 


typical  of  members  of  a clan 
who  fear  that  giving  way  to 
public  pressure  will  cost  them 
more  than  political  power. 


cept  the  existence  of  organisa-  jects  want  the  kind  of  change 
tions  such  as  the  People's  they  have  seen  across  their 


Democratic  Movement  It  can- 
not hold  meetings  and  its 
president  Kislon  Shongwe,  is 
harassed.  But  almost  every 


borders,  where  Nelson  Man- 
dela has  made  dear  his  dis- 
dain for  Swaziland’s  stubborn 
royal  rulers. 


o. 


Harridan’  Hillary  gives  Bill  hard  time 


govern  Quebec 


Bouchard’s  role 
could  be  decisive, 

Claire  Trevena 

in  Toronto  writes 


THE  most  popular  politi- 
cian in  Quebec,  the  sep- 
aratist leader  Lucien 
Bouchard,  is  to  be  sworn  in  as 
the  province's  premier  today. 


wake  of  a poll  which  shows 
that  60  per-cent  of  Quebeckers 
believe  the  province  will  be- 
come a sovereign  state  within 
10  years.  The  hope  of  seces- 
sionists is  that  with  someone 
of  Mr  Bouchard's  stature  and 
popularity  leading  the  provin- 
cial Parti  Qubbecois,  any 
future  referendum  on  auton- 
omy will  be  approved  by 
Quebec  voters. 

There  was  no  race  to  take 
oyer  from  Jacques  Parizeau. 


y(||B|JCl«  Jonathan  FreodUmd 
^ hi  Washington 

to  Quebec's  much  cherished  I I ILLARY  CLINTON  is 
social  programmes  for  the  l^Ha  harridan  with  a 
sake  of  the  deficit  and  swiftly  I I dark  side  who  hamili- 
sbeds  his  hero's  cloak.  ates  her  husband  by  scold- 

That  may  be  unlikely,  be-  ing  him  in  public.  White 
cause  of  Mr  Bouchard’s  im-  House  aides  were  reported 
znense  popularity,  but  there  to  have  told  -an  -American 
wifi  inevitably  be  friction  magazine  yesterday, 
when  the  hero  comes  home  “ Mrs  Clinton  has  been 

with  $1  billion  worth  of  cuts  known  to  berate  her  hus- 
to  make.  band  in  front  of  staff  In 

Mb*  Bouchard  will  be  able  to  what  some  aides  consider  a 
blame  the  cuts  his  govern-  shocking  display  of  disre- 
ment  will  enact  on  the  mis-  spect,”  US  News  and  World 
management  of  the  previous  Report  claimed. 

Liberal  government  In  In  a report  based  on  in-  i 


A Newsweek  poll  released  the  Clintons,  portrays  the 
yesterday  found  that  half  First  Lady  as  a fearsome 
America  believes  Mrs  Clin-  figure  liable  to  tongue-lash 
ton  is  not  telling  the  truth  her  wayward  husband.  In 
about  Whitewater.  Her  rat-  her  first  appearance  in  the 
ings  are  the  lowest  ever  fbr  a book,  the  Hillary  Clinton 


short-range  mfooffo  on  Saturday,  bringing  PaJustaiu  protests. 

Western  experts  sav  the  missiles  could  be  fitted  with  nuclear 
warheads.  Their  deployment  would  heighten  tension  between 
Indrn  and  Pakistan,  which  havefought  three  wars. 

Meanwhile,  United  Nations  military  observers  in  Kashmir 
have  begun  investigating  Friday's  rocket  attack  on  a Pakistani 
mosque that  left  19  people  dead.  Pakistan  has  accused  mdlan 
troops  of  firing  two  Russian-made  rockets  into  the  remote  Paki- 
stani town  of  Forward  Kahuta.  Indian  anny  officials deny  the 
charge. — AP.  Islamabad  and  New  Delhi. 

France  blocks  Burundi  plans 

DESPITE  widespread  fears  that  ethnic  conflict  and  a looming 

chdlwarcould  spark  genocide  in  Burundi,  a detailed  United 

States  plan  for  international  military  intervention  and  a similar 
United  Nations  proposal  have  been  blocked  by  France  and  other 
key  countries. 

As  a result,  there  is  no  international  plan  for  sending  a peace- 
keeping force  if  Burundi  repeats  the  events  of  neighbouring 
Rwanda  two  years  ago. 

US  officials  sakl  efforts  to  develop  a prevention  plan  for  Bu- 
rundi haflhaan  stymied  by  disagreements  with  some  European 
allies  about  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  how  to  deal  with 
it  Every  country  approached  by  Washington  to  contribute  troops 
to  an  emergency  intervention  force — other  than  Canada  and 
some  African  countries — responded  with  “varying  degrees  of 
hostility  and  skepticism”,  a senior  official  said. 

A senior  official  of  France,  which  Intervened  unilaterally  in 
Rwanda,  said:  “Preventing  the  resurgence  of  centuries-old  tribal 
conflicts  is  not  in  our  power."  — Washington  Post,  Washington. 


East  Timor  rebels  killed 

SIX  rebels  have  been  killed  by  Indonesian  troops  in  two  incidents 
in  East  Timor,  the  official  Antara  news  agency  reported 
yesterday. 

pptein  njplni  Pirry^fj  SpQjflasnUUI  ^ tho  milifaryraiinmand 

in  East  Timor,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  five  of  the  rebels  were 
shot  dead  on  Friday  in  dashes  with  troops  near  Dilor  in  the 
Viqueque  regency,  south-east  of  the  capital  Dili.  The  sixth  rebel 
was  killed  in  a military  operation  on  Thursday  at  Atsabe  in  the 
Ermera  regency,  south-west  of  DDL 
Capt  Purwadi  said  27  separatist  rebels  had  been  captured,  or 
had  surrendered,  in  the  past  10  months. — AP,  Jakarta. 


The  ceremony  comes  in  the  management  of  the  previous 


Liberal  government  In  In  a report  based  on  in- 
Quebec  and  on  the  present  terviews  with  former  and 
deficit-catting  Liberal  federal  current  White  House  advi- 
govemment  in  Ottawa.  sers,  the  magazine  depicts 

He  is  revered  in  the  prov-  Mrs  Clinton  as  directing 
lnce.  A boy  from  rural  Chi-  her  fierce  temper  at  Bill 
coutimi.  in  northern  Quebec,  Clinton, 
he  has  come  back  as  the  em-  “How  could  yon  be  so 
bodiment  to  save  the  damn  stupid?”  she  is  said  to 
province.  have  shouted  at  him  last 


Mr  Bouchard  left  the  Con-  year,  allegedly  criticising 


servative  Party  to  form  the  in- 
dependence seeking  Bloc  Qu€- 
becois  at  the  national  level. 


the  pro-secession  premier  and  led  It  to  a sweeping  vic- 

wbo  resigned^ alter  "blaming 

the  loss  of  October’s  indepen- 
dence referendum  on  “the  He  led  h*IS  DaitV  tO 

a sweeping  victory 

ratists  in  the  federal  parlia-  jn  the  last  national 

ment,  was  interested  m the 

job  no  one  doubted  be  would  @|@CtiOn 

get  it. 

But  Mr  Bouchard,  whose  - 

smooth  political  skills  and  vt-  tory  in  the  last  national  elec- 
brant  personality  increased  tlon.  Its  success  made  him 
the  separatist  vote 'in  last  leader  of  the  federal 
year’s  independence  poll—  opposition, 
bringing  "it  within"  one  per-  In  Ottawa  he  revised  to  live 
centage  point  of  victory  — is  in  Stornaway,  the  house 
adopting  a low  key  approach,  reserved  for  the  opposition 


tory  in  the  last  national  elec- 
tion. Its  success  made  him 
leader  of  the  federal 
opposition. 

In  Ottawa  he  refused  to  live 
in  Stornaway,  the  house 
reserved  for  the  opposition 


him  for  becoming  too  mired 
in  legislative  battles.  Wit- 
nesses were  paralysed  with 
embarrassment,  US  News 
said. 

The  conservative  news 
magazine  reported  that 


Hillary  Clinton:  her  poll  trait  does  match  other  ac- 
ratings  are  at  a record  low  counts.  In  1993  secret  ser- 

vice bodyguards  reportedly 
Mrs  Clinton  was  “liable  to  saw  Mrs  Clinton  throwing 
shout  when  something  goes  an  object  — either  a lamp 
wrong”,  and  that  her  aides  or  a Bible  — at  her  husband 
feared  setting  her  off.  during  a row  in  their 

The  damaging  report  is  bedroom, 
the  latest  blow  to  Mrs  Clin-  Mrs  Clinton  has  denied 
ton,  who  had  a four-hour  the  episode,  and  rejected 


First  Lady,  and  she  is  the 
only  one  to  enjoy  less  public 
esteem  than  her  husband. 

The  White  House  press 
secretary,  Mike  McCurry, 
acted  quickly  to  dismiss  the 
US  News  portrait  of  Mrs 
i Clinton,  which  be  said  was 
“wildly  inaccurate”. 

He  said:  “A  lot  of  this 
I smacks  of  second  and  third- 
hand  accounts  of  people 
who  probably  resented  her 
role  at  the  White  House.” 
But  the  magazine  por- 
trait does  match  other  ac- 
counts. In  1993  secret  ser- 
vice bodyguards  reportedly 
saw  Mrs  Clinton  throwing 
an  object  — either  a lamp 
or  a Bible  — at  her  husband 
during  a row  in  their 
bedroom.  1 

Mrs  Clinton  has  denied 


“a*  **  leader  asks  for  African  soil 

organised,  undisciplined  » 

shit”. 

The  book  Is  said  to  be  so 
accurate  that  Washington 
i observers  are  convinced  Its 
author  belongs  to  the  Clin- 
tons’ innermost  circle. 

White  House  officials 
now  hope  that  Friday's  ap- 
pearance before  the  grand 
jury  — a panel  of  23  ordi- 
nary citizens  who  decide 
whether  there  are  grounds 
for  criminal  charges  — 
means  that  the  worst  is 
over  for  Mrs  Clinton. 

Newsweek’s  poll  provided 
some  comfort  however:  al- 
though 50  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans said  they  did  not  be- 
lieve Mrs  Clinton.  75  per 
cent  said  her  Whitewater  THE  black  Muslim  firebrand  Louis  Farrakhan  arrived  in 
troubles  would  not  affect  a hearse  for  his  meeting  (above)  with  President  Nelson 
their  vote  in  November’s  Mandela  yesterday,  nursing  a romantic  attachment  to 
presidential  election,  and  it  Africa  despite  flight  delays  and  car  breakdowns 


interrogation  about  the 
Whitewater  affair  by  a fed- 
eral grand  Jury  last  Friday. 
It  was  the  first  time  a First 
Lady  had  been  summoned 
to  such  a bearing. 


claims  that  she  sought  to 
prevent  other  leaks  by  de- 


presldeutial  election,  and  it 


Red  Cross  plans  Kabul  airlift  as 
1 m under  siege  face  starvation 


man  ding  new  guards  for  showed  Mr  Clinton  leading  Apparently  inspired  by  such  frustrations,  during  his  visit 
the  White  House  quarters.  the  Republican  front-run-  from  America,  the  leader  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  annealed 
Primary  Colors,  an  anon-  ner.  Bob  Dole,  by  52  to  for  land  in  Africa  on  which  Afro-Americans  — including 
ymous  new  novel  based  on  43  per  cent  a million  convicts — could  build  a “new  reality” 

“We  have  asked  for  territory  to  be  set  aside  in  Africa." 
he  told  a press  conference.  “We  were  taken  from  Africa 
• and  brought  to  America  and  were  really  never  asked  if  we 

mmT ■ I u hI  iM  wanted }°  citizens.  So  if  there  was  no  vote  taken,  we 

te  |%  have  a right  to  Africa.  This  was  our  motherland.” 

¥ lmUA#MI  ■■■Si  After  the  meeting,  which  passed  amicablyTMr  Mandela 

and  Mr  F^rakhjmboth  sad  they  oppoZd  roSsSd 
sexism.  — DamdBeresford,  Johannesburg. 


Separation  from  the  rest  of  leader,  preferring  to  stay 
Canada  is  still  the  goal,  but  across  the  river  in  Hull, 
echoing  the  respondents  to  Quebec. 


echoing  the  respondents  to  Quebec, 
the  poll,  an  ultimate  rather  Now  in  Quebec  City  he  Is 
than  immediate  one.  refusing  to  take  over  the  man- 

"First  Mx  "Bouchard,  who  sion  occupied  by  bis  predeces- 
has  never  played  -provincial  sor,  Mr  Parizeau,  preferring 
politics,  will  have  to  improve  something  a little  less 
Quebec's  economy.  And  like  ostentatious- 
provincial  leaders  across  the  Although  he  initially  talked 
country  lils  ^priority  is  reduc-  of  the  possibility  of  another 
jag  the  province’s  $5  billion  independence  referendum  in 
(£2.4  billion)  deficit  1997.  that  date  is  no  longer 

!*We  are  crushed- by  an  un-  being  mentioned.  He  will 


rnrralt,  j " WBBIlka(,  The  price  of  scarce  staple 

Co^ld  Bwg”  n *s>amaba°  foods  has  doubled  since  the 

last  open  road  into  the  city  — 
its  food  stocks  in  from  Pakistan  in  the  east  — 


The  United  Nations,  which 
says  an  airlift  is  beyond  its 
means,  classes  60  per  cent  of 
Kabul’s  population  as  “most 


the  besieged  Afghan  was  sealed  by  anti-govem-  vulnerable"  — up  from  20  per  highway  are  mercenary  and 


Now  in  Quebec  City  he  Is  tomorrow,  the  International 


capital  due  to  run  out  ment  mojahedin  when  their  cent  a fortnight  ago. 


Red  Cross  plans  to  start  an 
emergency  airlift  into  Kabul 


sor,  Mr  Parizeau,  preferring  with  48  flights  carrying  20 
something  a little  less  tonnes  of  food  each. 


leader  centralised  the  collec- 
tion of  their  hefty  informal 
taxes. 

Supply  routes  from  the 
north,  south  and  west  were 


“It’s -not  possible  to  calcu- 
late how  many  have  died  so 


ostentatious. 


Although  he  initially  talked  this  week,  is  to  help  relieve 
of  the  possibility  of  another  the  more  than  one  million 
Independence  referendum  in  people  who  face  starvation 
1997,  that  date  Is  no  longer  unless  forces  opposed  to  Pres- 


The  airlift  to  begin  later  closed  months  ago  by  other  “But  everyone  in  Kabul  They  were  unable  to  confirm 


a predicted  upsurge  to  fight-  Pedophile  tourists  targeted 

toe  to. 

bons  blockading  the  eastern  penalties  fbr  having  sex  with  a minor  to  between  fiveaS^vear*; 
highway  are  mercenary  and  tn  prison — the  sentences  given  to  pimps.  wwyears 

may  soon  be  bought  off.  "It's  become  fairly  1d#i  on  the  government’s  agenda.”  Peter 

Aid  workers  said  last  night  Dixon,  field  director  fbr  Save  the  Ghildren-UK,  said 

ES'S  a 

a day,  had  been  allowed  into  earnings.  An  estimated  5^00  children,  mostly  bovs.nlvth^e 
the  capital  at  the  weekend,  land’s  beach  resorts  and  tourist  soots  in  search  nf 


may  soon  be  bought  off. 


f2r,',r^lartilti.Barber'  head,of  enough  food  to  feed  Kabul  for  a crime  some  countries  tolerate  partly  for  its  hard  currmr^T^ 
feUNX  relief  operation  for  a day,  had  been  allowed  into  earnings.  An  estimated  5#X)  children,  mostly  boys.  dIv  th?L 
Afghanistan,  said  yesterday,  the  capital  at  the  weekend,  land’s  beach  resorts  and  tourist  spots  in  search  of  dimts 


this  week,  is  to  help  relieve  armies  struggling  to  oust  Dr 
the  more  than  one  million  Rabbani's  regime, 
people  who  face  starvation  The  onset  of  the  coldest 
unless  forces  opposed  to  Pres-  winter  In  years,  with  tem- 
ident  Burhanuddin  Rabbani  peratures  plummeting  to  mi- 


acceptably  -heavy  load  of  need  a new  mandate  to  call  I lift  their  two-week  blockade  nus  23C,  has  made  the  ap- 


debt”  he  said  last  week  in  his 
nomination  speech  in  the  con- 
stituency which  is  sure  to 
elect  him  to  the  provincial 
legislature. 


another  referendum. 


The  federalists  in  Ottawa  said  yesterday. 


of  the  capital,  aid  officials  proachihg  humanitarian 


knows  someone  who  has  died 
from  cold  and  malnutrition." 

He  added*.  “It's  one  of  those 
silent  tragedies.  You’re  not 
going  to  see  appallingly  mal- 
nourished people  on  the 
streets  of  Kabul;  they're  suf- 


They  were  unable  to  confirm  ln  l99W5,  half  a dozen  foreigners— from  Gennaiw 

whether  this  was  a one-off  France  Sweden  and  Switzerland — were  arrested  in 
concession  or  the  beginning  with  having  sex  with  minors.  None  has  been  sentenc^^SL 
of  the  end  of  the  siege.  officials  said  this  week.  —Los  Angeles  Times,  Colombo.  pnson’ 


catastrophe  all  the  more  fering  in  their  homes.” 


are  already  gearing  up  for  the  "We  estimate  that  95  per  acute,  aid  workers  said, 

next  referendum.  In  the  cent  of  Kabul’s  1.2  million  in-  Intense  rocket  and  artillery 
recriminations  and  fall  out  habitants  are  facing  severe  exchanges  between  rival  Is- 


With  our  expenses  we  from  the  last  vote,  the  Ottawa  food  and  heating-fuel  short- 
haven’t  yet  been  able  to  con-  government  was  accused  of  ages,"  Francois.  Zen  Huffman, 
trol  the  deficit  which  means  being  unprepared  for  the  sep-  a senior  official  of  the  Inter- 
we  borrowed  and  mort-  statists'  success.  national  Committee  of  the 


we’ve  borrowed  and  mort-  statists'  success. 

gaged  the  future  of  our  chil-  A cabinet  reshuffle  last  | Red  Cross  (1CRC),  said, 
dren  to  buy  the  groceries.”  week  brought  in  a number  of 
Opponents  of  Mr  Bouchard  new  names  from  Quebec,  in- 
have  long  envisaged  the  see-  eluding  two  who  are  not 
nark>:  the  separatist  politi-  elected  MPs,  to  work  out  a 
cian  becomes  provincial  strategy  for  the  province  and 


national  Committee  of  the 


week  brought  in  a number  of 
new  names  from  Quebec,  in- 


The  ICRC  is  particularly 
concerned  about  the  100,000 


eluding  two  who  are  not  Kabulis  dependent  on  its  feed- 
elected  MPs,  to ' work  out  a ing  programmes.  Many  have 


leader,  makes  swingeing  cuts  I the  country. 


been  widowed,  orphaned  or 
disabled  by  the  war. 


lamia  factions  since  the  over- 
throw of  the  communist  ad- 
ministration in  1992  have  left 
Kabul  without  electricity  and 
many  homes  badly  damaged. 

Last  week  the  government 
closed  the  city’s  meat  mar- 
kets, accusing  supply- 
strapped  butchers  of  profi- 
teering- Most  bakeries  have 
dosed  for  lack  of  flour. 


Pour  months  after  the 
launch  of  the  latest  12-month 
UN  appeal,  donors  have  com- 
mitted a mere  18  per  cent  of 
the  S124  million  (£82  million) 
minimum  required. 

Some  donor  countries  say 
the  Kabul  government  could 
do  more  to  ease  the  city’s  suf- 
fering. They  claim  Dr  Rab- 
bani's garrison,  estimated  at 
up  to  36,000-strong,  remains 
well-fed.  and  is  buying  large 
quantities  of  weapons  before 


o 


The  Birmingham  Arouser  and  Nancy  Impotency 

cases  take  the  law  into  quite  new  erogenous  zones. 
Vlfhat  is  being  touched  on  here  is  whether  promise 

and  expectation — two  central  elements  in  the 

selling  and  enactment  of  sex  in  the  modem  ^ world 

are  susceptible  to  definition  and  enforcement 
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US  intelligence  was  involved  in  a fierce  backstage  struggle  with  its  ‘reluctant’  allies  at  the  height  of  the  conflict,  writes  Ed  Vulliamy 

CIA ‘buggedUN  HQ  in  Bosnia  war9 


THE  American  secret 
services  — notably 
the  CIA  — embark 
on  their  first  pub- 
licly-sanctioned 
mission  in  Bosnia  this  week, 
to  shield  Nato  soldiers  from 
hostile  paramilitaries  and 
help  war  crimes 
investigators. 

But.  despite  official  denials, 
-these  agencies,  including  the 
CIA's  Pentagon  cousin  the 
DIA,  have  been  engaged  deep 
within  Bosnia's  war  since  its 
inception. 

Among  their  surveillance 
targets  were  top-secret  com- 
munications between  the 
high  command  of  the  United 
Nations  military  operation  in 
Sarajevo  and  the  British 
special  forces,  the  SAS.  oper- 
ating under  deep  cover.  What 
the  Americans  discovered 
was  that  the  UN  command 
was  engaged  in  neutralising 
Nato  air  strikes  against  the 
Serbs. 

US  intelligence  became  en- 
meshed in  the  war  as  the. 
Americans  became  increas- 
ingly exasperated  by  what 
they  saw  as  the  thwarting  of  a 
robust  stand  against  the 
Serbs,  stemming  from  the 
reluctance  of  the  European 
Union,  Britain  in  particular. 
The  outcome  was  a fierce . 
backstage  struggle  between  1 
the  Americans  and  their  i 
European  and  British  allies, 
each  pursuing  radically  di~  I 
verse  agendas. 

American  frustration  was 
most  acute  during  1994,  a 
period  of  cautious  authority 
in  the  field  exercised  by  Gen- 
eral Sir  Michael  Rose,  a for- 
mer SAS  commander. 

The  tension  arose  most 
acutely  from  the  American 
belief  that  Nato  air  strikes 
should  be  used  to  bomb  the 
Serbs  to  the  negotiating  table. 

The  United  Nations  Protec- 
tion Force  in  Bosnia  — and 
especially  Gen  Rose  — was 
sceptical,  and  feared  that  air 
strikes  would  endanger  its 
soldiers  on  the  ground.  The 
American  strategy,  and  its 
thwarting  by  Unprof  or  and 
the  British,  turned  the  issue 
of  air  strikes  into  a covert 
backstage  confrontation  be- 
tween secret  services,  com- 
mandos in  the  Held  and  diplo- 
mats at  the  highest  levels. 

Now  American  intelligence 
sources  have  revealed  what 
they  found  when  they  eaves- 
dropped on  communications 
between  Gen  Rose's  head- 
quarters in  Sarajevo  and  SAS 
scouts  deep  inside  Serb-held 
territory,  near  the  besieged 
Bosnian  town  of  Bihac,  dur- 
ing the  ferocious  Serbian  ad- 
vance on  that  UN  "safe  area" 
late  in  1994. 


THE  communication 
line  was  established 
so  that  the  under- 
cover SAS  teams, 
assigned  to  the  UN 
as  forward  air  controllers, 
could  identify  Serb  artillery 
positions- and  relay 'the  co-or- 
dinates to  headquarters  and 
the  pilots  of  Nato  bombers. 

But  a controversial  order 
' came  over  the  air  from  Gen 


Rose’s  command  to  the  SAS: 
hold  cx£T.  do  not  Identify  the 
targets,  thus  neutralising  the 
air  strike. 

The  Nato  pilots  were  shown 
nothing;  their  planes  came 
and  went,  Impotent  It  was  a 
measured  Instruction,  highly 
secret,  defiant  of  Nato.  But  it 
was  not  a private  one.  It  was 
overheard,  not  by  an  enemy 
but  by  the  Americans. 

Gen  Rose  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  on  the 
eavesdropping  allegations 
yesterday  at  his  headquarters  j 
at  Trencbard  Lines,  Wilt- , 
shire.  Sir  Michael  has  argued  : 
that  aggressive  use  of  air , 
power  would  have  threatened  ! 
the  safety  of  UN  soldiers  on  i 
the  ground  and  jeopardised 
Unprofor’s  humanitarian  i 
mission.  I 

The  general  did  order  Nato 
air  and  ground  strikes ! 
I against  the  Serbs  around  Gor- 1 
I azde  in  1994.  and  was  then 
eager  to  use  close  air  support 
to  defend  his  SAS  men 
trapped  in  the  enclave,  but 
was  overruled  by  the  UN  en- 
voy, Yasushi  AkashL 

It  was  fundamental  to  Gen 
Roses’s  debate  with  the  Amer- 
icans that  the  UN  "cannot  be 
used  to  alter  the  military  bal- 
ance in  a civil  war ...  a peace- 
keeping force  cannot  allow  It- 
self to  be  hijacked  by  political 
pressures  and  become  in- 
volved In  the  conflict”. 

He  wrote:  There  exist  ob- 
vious limitations  on  the  use 
of  air  power  in  any  confused 
civil  war  situation.  It  is  sim- 
ply not  possible  to  secure  safe 
areas  ...  by  the  use  of  air 
power  alone." 

The  handling  of  the  Bihac 
crisis  was  a dramatic  illustra- 
tion of  how  the  Western  "al- 
lies" were  at  each  other's 
throats  over  Bosnia,  with  the 
Americans  determined  to 
override  what  they  saw  as  the 
sabotaging  of  Nato  efforts  to 
bomb  the  Serbs  into  a peace 
deal 

1HAC  had  been 
under  siege  for  30 
months.  A French 
Unprofor  battalion 
had  pulled  out  and 
been  replaced  by  one  from 
Bangladesh,  by  then  ma- 
rooned and  virtually  un- 
armed. Humanitarian  aid 
convoys  had  been  throttled 
since  May. 

Halfway  through  November 
the  Serbian  assault  came.  A 
relentless  bombardment  In- 
cluded the  first  reported  use 
of  naplam  in  the  war.  Serbian 
planes  mpeked  the  "no-fly 
zone"  by  cluster-bombing  the 
safe  area.  Bihac  was  about  to 
shrivel,  or  else  collapse 
completely. 

Nato  intervened.  There  was 
an  air  strike  against  a Serb 
air  field  in  Croatia.  The  UN 
commander  in  Zagreb,  Gen- 
eral Bertrand  de  Lapresle.  in- 
sisted cm  the  strike  being  lim- 
ited to  damaging  runways 
and  anti-aircraft  missiles  and 
not  the  planes  themselves. 
But  Nato’s  commander  in 
southern  Europe,  Admiral 
Leighton  Smith,  told  the  Pen- 
tagon: "My  hope  is  that  we 
will  not  have  to  go  back."  The 
Western  alliance  creaked, 
then  the  drama  began. 

Gen  Rose  told  the  Bosnian 
Serb  leader,  Radovan  Karad- 
zic, that  unless  the  raids 
stopped  Serbian  positions 
overlooking  Bihac  would  be 
attacked.  Mr  Karadzic  replied 
by  fax  on  November  23,  tell- 
ing the  UN  that  the  Serbs 
were  now  on  a hill  called  Dre- 
belac,  which  turned  out  to  be 
inside  the  safe  area. 

Gen  Rose  rushed  to  Pale, 
the  Bosnian  Serb  "capital" 
near  Sarajevo,  the  next  day 
and  then  on  to  the  Croatian 


ance,  forcing  the  president  to 
choose  between  maintaining 
the  Atlantic  alliance  and  con- 
tinuing his  support  for  the 
Bosnian  government. 

In  public  Mr  Clinton  chose 
the  Nato  alliance.  Within  two 
days  the  administration  had 
offered  concessions  to  the 
Serbs  and  10  days  later  it 
agreed  to  recognise  the  “Re- 
publika Srpska". 

But  while  Washington 
overtly  courted  the  Europe- 
ans, the  US  intelligence  oper- 
ation was  now  entrenched, 
pushing  new  strategies  for 
Bosnia.  The  D1A/C1A  station 
was  based  at  the  Zagreb  em- 
bassy, where  the  US  ambassa- 
dor, Peter  Galbraith,  was 
welding  the  alliance  with  Cro- 
atia, and  where  the  military 
attache,  Colonel  Richard  Her- 
rick. boasted  an  unusually 
generous  staff  of  19. 

On  top  of  this  the  Virginia- 
based  military  consultancy 
MPRI  was  retraining  the  Cro- 
atian army. 

The  MPRI  executive  over- 
seeing the  contract  with  Cro- 
atia was  an  old-time  of 

intelligence,  Ed  Soyster,  a for- 
mer DIA  director. 
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N extraordinary 
correspondence, 
seen  by  the  Guard- 
ian,  led  to  the  con- 
Mm^Wmract  It  began  in 
November  1994  with  the 
hawkish  Croatian  defence 
minister,  Joko  Susak.  writing 
to  the  US  deputy  defence  sec- 
retary John  Deutsch  asking 
for  direct  US  aid  to  the  Cro- 
atian military.  Mr  Deutsch 
replied  explaining  that  the 
embargo  prevented  such 
direct  involvement,  but  that  it 
could  be  organised  through  a 
private  consultancy. 

Such  genuflection  to  the 
rules,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  inhibit  assistance  to  the 

TVreniang,  fhpngh  this  COUld 

not  be  delivered  publicly. 

The  next  task  for  US  intelli- 
gence advance  parties  was  to 
clear  the  ground  for  an  as- 
sault by  the  Bosnian  army  on 
the  capital,  Sarajevo.  For  this, 
American  intelligence  orga- 
nised the  famous  Tuzla  air 
drops  of  weapons  and  mili- 
tary equipment  to  the  Bos- 
nian army,  in  breach  of  the 
embargo. 

The  received  wisdom  is 
that  there  were  two  such 
drops,  on  February  10  and  12, 
spotted  by  Norwegian  UN  per- 
sonnel'Tn^  fact  There  were 
four.  A 030  transport' flew 
over,  escorted  by  four  Ameri- 
can Fia  fighters.  The  material 
dropped  included  radar 
equipment  and  anti-tank 
missiles. 

Nato  held  an  "internal  in- 
quiry” into  fee  episode  once 
it  became  public  knowledge. 
The  four-man  inquiry  team 
was  all  American  and  its 
report  said  that  the  Norwe- 
gian "paramedics"  who  made 
the  sightings  could  confused 
them  with  civilian  air  traffic 
in  and  out  oT  Belgrade. 

Bat  there  was  no  civilian 
air  traffic  going  in  and  out  of 
Belgrade,  and  no  night  traffic 
at  all.  The  Norwegians  were 
not  paramedics. 

But  by  this  time,  about 
April,  the  war  was  starting  to 
go  the  Americans'  way.  There 
; was  a new  UN  commander, 
General  Rupert  Smith,  who 
favoured  air  strikes  which 
damaged  the  Serbs. 

Some  months  later,  to  the 
Americans'  delight,  Gen 
Smith  swung  his  authority 
behind  the  “defining  mo- 
ment", — the  air  strikes 
against  Serb  targets  in  Bosnia 
last  summer.  This  time,  os  the 
bombs  found  their  prey,  there 
was  a loud  cheer  in  the  US 
embassy  in  Zagreb. 
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On  target . . . Smoke  mushrooms  from  an  ammunition  dump  in  the  Bosnian  Serb  stronghold  of  Pale  last  August  after  the  Americans  got  their  way  and 
Nato  jets  raided  targets  across  Bosnia.  Below,  bombs  are  loaded  on  to  US  planes  at  Aviano,  Italy,  for  the  biggest  assault  in  alliance  history 


CROATIA 


BOSNIA 
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capital,  Zagreb.  He  concluded 
that  the  UN  should  call  in  air  , 
strikes. 

There  was  an  American  air , 
force  observer  at  UN  head- 
quarters in  Zagreb  and  be 
was  worried  about  reports 
from  US , intelligence  in  the  i 
field  that  the  Bosnian  Serbs 
had  aquired  a fresh  arsenal  of 
Russian  SAM  anti-aircraft 
missiles,  sent  via  Belgrade. 

Gen  Rose  put  the  air  strike 
request  on  hold,  and  set  about  I 
negotiating  a ceasefire  instead,  i 

But  the  Americans  were 
stepping  up  the  pressure.  On  | 
that  Friday,  November  25,  the  , 


US  ambassador  to  Sarajevo, 
Victor  Jakovec,  visited  Gen 
Rose  to  discuss  reports  that 
Serb  tanks  were  heading  for 
the  heart  of  Bihac  city  itself. 
Gen  Rose  told  him  be  believed 
there  was  little  the  UN  could 
do.  Mr  Jakovec  put  in  an 
early  call  to  the  state 
department 

The  call  prompted  a diplo- 
matic  flurry.  The  state  depart- 
ment contacted  the  US  ambas- , 
sador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Madeleine  Albright  She  in  ■ 
tarn  bent  the  ear  of  the  UN's  I 
head  of  peacekeeping  in  New  i 
York,  Kofi  Annan.  The  mes- 1 


French  riot  police  crush  clash  of 
pro-lifers  and  anti-abortionists 
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sage  was  dean  the  US  govern- 
ment was  insisting  on  Gen 
Rose  calling  air  strikes,  and 
Mr  Annan  duly  conveyed  it  to 
him 

Newspapers  on  Saturday 
November  26  were  bewildered 
after  " confused  reports  of 
Nato  air  activity  over  Bihac 
last  night”.  The  state  depart- 
ment spokeswoman,  Chris- 
tine Shelly,  said  the  ceasefire 
brokered  by  Gen  Rose  In  Bi- 
hac was  by  no  means  holding, 
but  added  that  Nato  should 
not  be  blamed  for  its  failure. 

This1  is  what  bad  happened. 
Gen  Rose  heeded  Kofi  An- 


News  in  brief 


nan's  request  for  dose  air 
support  from  Nato  — an  Inter- 
vention within  the  strict  rules 
stipulating  that  the  pilot  had 
to  find  a smoking  gun  before 
he  could  strike.  The  men  res- 
ponsible for  locating  the 
smoking  gun  were  the  SAS 
teams,  in  radio  contact  with 
Gen  Rose's  headquarters. 
That  night  Nato  planes  took 
off  from  the  US  air  force  base 
at  Aviano  in  Italy. 

This  was  the  showdown  be- 
tween Gen  Rose's  philosophy 
of  cautious  mediation  and  the 
Americans'  interventionism. 
For  Gen  Rose’s  command. 


there  was  only  one  way  to 
stop  the  bombing:  they  would 
have  to  tell  the  SAS  scouts  not 
to  identify  the  target  for  Nato 
to  bomb.  The  rules  of  engage- 
ment were  dear  no  taiget,  no 
bombs. 

The  American  intelligence 
sources  now  allege  that  this  is 
what  the  Unprofor  command 
did.  It  was  a careful  decision 
and  a controversial  one;  by 
the  end  of  fhe'weekend,  Serb 
tanks  were  blasting  their  way 
through  the  suburbs  of  Bihac. 

The  Bihac  debacle  had  con- 
fronted the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration with  a gesture  of  deli- 


The 


Paul  Webster  hi  Parte 

RIOT  police  intervened 
to  stop  fighting  be-! 
tween  supporters  and 
opponents  of  abortion  in  ; 
Versailles  daring  weekend 
protests  taking  place  i 
against  the  background  of 
a political  and  judicial  ] 
split  over  the  application  of 
the  1975  law  legalising  ] 
abortion.  . . _ . 

The  anti-abortionists  bad  j 
gathered  in  Versailles  as  . 
leaders  of  SOS-Petits  ap- 1 
pealed  in  a local  court , 
against  suspended  jail  sen- ! 
fences  imposed  for  a raid 
on  a clinic  last  year,  one  of 
fln»Bw<i  of  commando  raids 
in  the  last  five  years.  The 
court  deferred  judgment. 

Supporters  of  abortion 
fdnim  that  the  opposition 
wnvpmpjit.  which  enjoys 
support  among  French  car- 
Aiwai<.  lias  become  a focus 
of  extreme  rightwing  activ- 
ity led  by  the  National 
Front. 

The  reluctance  of  some 
courts  to.  enforce  stiff  sen- 
tences on  the  movement's 
activitists  in  conformity 
with  a 1998  Socialist  law 
against  hindering  abortions 
has  added  to  the  suspicion 
fHw»  the  Ganfiist-Ied  govera- 


Noelia  Garcia:  her  image 
appeals  to  young  recruits 

meat  is  wary  of  upsetting  a 
sector  of  its  potential  elec- 
torate, and  is  siding  with 
the  anti-abortion  lobby. 

. Last  week  President  Jac- 
ques Chirac  voiced  public 
sapport  for  laxge  families 
as  he  presented  an  award  to 
a mother  of  io. 

Some  judges  and  public 
prosecutors  have  called  for 
leniency  towards  the  anti- 
abortion  commandos,  usu- 
ally led  by  doctors,  whose 
members  chain  themselves 
to  equipment  in  operating 


theatres  to  disrupt  surgery. 
Other  courts,  however, 
have  passed  stiff  sentences, 
notably  in  Valenciennes, 
where  last  week  an  assis- 
tant hospital  director,  Xa- 
vier Doussean,  was  jailed 
for  nine  months.  Members - 
of  his  commando  were 
given  four  months. 

. In  Versailles  both  sides 
complained,  about  the  in- 
consistency of  sentencing, 
which  has  ranged  from  the 
severity  of  the  Valenci- 
ennes judgment  to  a Paris 
court  which  passes  light 
sentences  on . the  recom- 
mendation of  the  state  ad- 
vocate-general, who  repre- 
sents the  Justice  ministry. 

After  five  years  of  often 
violent  campaigns;  often  in- 
volving priests  and  nam, 
the  most  frequent  .penalty 
is  a suspended  prison  sen- 
tence, such  as  that  passed 
on  Noelia  Garcia  last  week 
at  Macon  in  Burgundy. 

Ms  Garcia 'was  also  fined 
£1,250.  The  case  underlined 
j Ms  Garcia's  role  as  the 
emotional  force  of  a move- 
j meat  which  has  success- 
fully lobbied  for  the  closure 
I of  family  planning  clinics 
in  northern  France. 

Given -that  most  of  the 
militants  are  either  tniddle- 
| aged  or  retired,  Ms  Garcia 


at  21  has  become  the  most 
easily  recognised  spokes- 
woman of  the  15  associa- 
tions involved  In  the  com- 
i manflo  raids,  two  of  which 
have  strong  National  Front 

representation. 

She  has  exploited  her 
glamorous  image  as  a mod- 
el, television  actress  and 
student  at  the  Sor  bonne  to 
attract  young  recruits  to 
the  anil-abortion  move- 
ment, and  she  regularly 
takes  part  in  radio  and  tele- 
vision debates  on  abortion. 

In  Versailles  sbe  recalled 
that  she  had  been  given  sus- 
pended jail  sentences  for 
four  separate  protests  in 
hospitals  which  cany  ont 
about  180,000  abortions 
annually.' 

“It  is  time  people  took  a 
responsible  attitude  to 
sex,"  she  said.  “Men  are 
cowards  and  abortions 
lower  the  status  of  women. 
They  have  lost  the  right  to 
be  mothers."  . 

She  added:  “I  am  not 
being  used  politically,  I 
am  fighting  - for  my  own 
opinions.” 

She  admitted  that  the 
movement  bad  strong  reac- 
tionary elements.  Including 
Vichylsts  and  Pfetalnists, 
but  denied  that  it  was  ma- 
nipulated by  the  far  right- 


Russian  PM’s 
US  mission 

The  prime  minister  of  Russia, 
Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  left 
Moscow  yesterday  for  the 
United  States  with  the  job  of 
trying  to  reassure  politicians 
and  bankers  that  Russia  is 
committed  to  free-market 
reforms. 

Russia  had  bees  on  trade  to 
seal  a new  $9  billion  loan  deal 
with  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  but  Russian  «nfl 
Western  sources  close  to  the 
talks  said  that  it  was  likely  to 
be  delayed  indefinitely.  — AP. 

£3.9m  drug  haul 

Police  in  Casablanca.  Mo- 
rocco. seized  five  tonnes  of 
cannabis  resin  worth  £34)  mil, 
lion  hidden  in  a container  of 
canned  sardines  bound  for 
Poland,  Moroccan  media 
reports  said.  — Reuter. 

Poll  'inevitable* 

Gianfranco  Flni,  Italy's  most 
popular  and  powerful  politi- 
cian, said  yesterday  that 
there  was  now  no  alternative 
to  an  early  general  election. 
“By  the  light  at  logic,  there's 
nothing  for  It  but  to  vote,"  Mr 
Flni,  leader  of  the  National ! 
Alliance,  told  La  Repubb- 
lica. — Reuter. 

HUIunler*  payout 

Israel  has  agreed  to  pay 
£266,000  in  restitution  to  the 
&mily  of  a Moroccan  waiter  > 
who  was  allegedly  killed  by 


Israeli  agents  in  1973  in  a case 
of  mistaken  identity.  The 
agents  apparently  believed 
that  the  waiter,  Ahmed  Rou- 
chikhi,  had  been  the  master- 
mind behind  the  wiling  of  11 
Israeli  athletes  during  the 
1972  summer  Olympics  m Mu- 
nich. — New  York  Times. 

Falcon  crackdown 

Forest  rangers  in  north-west- 
ern China  have  detained  925 
poachers  and  rescued  400  fal- 
cons, but  gangs  smuggling  the 
care  birds  have  grown,  Xin- 
hua news  agency  reported 
yesterday.  Most  of  the  poach- 
ers were  from  a neighbouring 
country,  Xinhua  said.  — AP. 

School  suicides 

Two  more  Japanese  school- 
children tormented  by  class- 
mates took  their  own  lives  in 
the  past  week,  adding  to  the 
criticism  of  Japanese  schools 
which  have  been  plagued  by 
suicides.  — Washington  Post. 

Calm  In  Niger 

The  streets  of  Niamey,  capital  i 
of  Niger,  were  calm  yesterday 
after  the  military  deposed  the  1 
president.  In  the  second  mili- 
tary coup  in  the  region  in  10  j 
days,  soldiers,  seized  control 1 
of  the  government  and  ended  I 
the  country’s  brief  attempt  at 
democracy. — AP.  I 

Blaze  deaths  j 

A hospital  fire  killed  13  people  j 
and  Injured  33  in  Mecca.  Is- 1 
lam's  holiest  city,  the  Saudi  i 
press  agency  reported. — AP. 
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No  going  back 
for  Tony  Blair 

Labour  stakes  it  all  out  again 

THERE  are  weeks  when  the  political  cards  are  shuffled 
' and  re-dealt  and  weeks,  the  great  majority  of  them, 
when  things  go  on  very  much  as  before.  Government 
politicians  are  behaving  as  though  last  week  was  one  of 
the  former  and  opposition  politicians  as  though  they 
' fear  that  it  might  have  been.  However  it  tarns  out,  there 
is  no  doubt  they  will  all  be  unusually  attentive  to  the 
crucial  next  round  of  opinion  polls  to  see  how  the 
Harman  affair  has  changed  the  balance  of  party  politi- 
cal advantage  in  the  run-up  to  the  general  election. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  fresh  energy  in  the  Conserva- 
tive effort  this  weekend  and  there  is  new  apprehension 
• in  Labour's,  but  the  net  result  of  last  week  may  not  be 
straightforward.  Labour’s  disadvantage  — if  such  it 
.turns  out  to  be  — is  not  necessarily  the  Tories’  gain. 

The  Conservative  strategy  is  to  pretend  that  every- 
thing is  suddenly  running  strongly  in  their  favour.  The 
behaviour  of  Tory  MPs  at  Westminster  last  week,  the 
frenetic  weekend  energy  of  the  party  chairman,  and  the 
tone  cf  John  Major’s  Sunday  Telegraph  interview  are 
all  proof  of  that  But  this  wave  of  pill-popping  self- 
confidence  is  unconvincing  (as  the  private  admissions 
of  any  Conservative  MP  will  confirm).  Zt  also  verges  at 
times  on*  the  insulting.  People  who  have  become 
disillusioned  with  the  Conservatives  are  not  going  to 
forget  their  disillusionment  just  because  Labour  has 
been  embarrassed  over  education,  important  though 
that  is.  Tony  Blair's  remarks  about  standards  in  schools 
last  week  — that  these  children  have  been,  bom  and 
educated  under  the  Conservatives  and  that  the  failure  is 
. not  theirs  but  the  Conservatives'  — will  ring  absolutely 
true  for  very  many  people.  The  Conservatives  have 
little  to  cheer  about  on  education,  and  the  feet  that  their 
weekend  attacks  wandered  off  into  many  other  policy 
fields  suggests  that  they  are  aware  of  it 

Labour,  by  contrast  have  decided  to  behave  as 
though  nothing  very  much  has  changed.  They  insist 
that  the  political  battleground  is  largely  unaltered,  that 
education  is  still  their  issue  and  that  Mr  Blair  can  set 
out  the  new  visions  — see  the  neighbouring  page  — in 
Southwark  Cathedral  as  in  Singapore,  as  though  the 
Hannan  affair  had  not  intervened.  This  innocence  is 
almost  as  hard  to  credit  as  the  guiltier  self-deceptions  of 
the  Conservatives.  What  happened  last  week  Is  that 
under  pressure  Labour  felled  to  show  that  it  had  a* 
consistent  alternative  on  education  which  its  support- 
ers could  believe  in  and  that  the  public  could  under- 
stand. This  threatens  the  party's  wider  credibility  both 
because  education  is  important  in  itself  and  because  of 
- . ,■  the  centrality  of  . which  foe  Blair  leadership  attaches  to 
‘••>i’educatiMi--^vjfoiii;  its  wider-  • scheme things*  What 
’ appeared  to  be  settled  turned  but'  to  be 'Work  still  in 
^S!  prtJgrfess'iMlf'BMr's  new  forfodMtSSitesaft^ 

" success  and  equal  opportunity  today  are  much  tighter.  : 

The  broader  context  of  this  argument  is  set  out  today 
an  our  Arena  page  by  foe  political  commentator  John 
Gray.  In  his  new  Demos  pamphlet.  Dr  Gray  compel- ; 
lingly  explains  why  the  alternative  to  foe  fellures  of ; 
Thatcherism  is  neither  a purer  form  of  Thatcherism 
itself  nor  a return  to  traditional  social  democracy.  Not  ] 
everyone  wffL  agree  with  the  communitarian  liberal 1 
alternative  which  Dr  Gray  propounds,  nor  with  all  the 
detailed  policy  prescriptions  which  he  advocates,  but  he 
is  right  to  say  that  the  future  belongs  to  a new  way 
which  learns  from  the  failures  and  successes  of  both  the 
systems  which  have  preceded  it  That  is  what  Mr  Blair 
is  about  It  is  what  he  has  been  attempting  to  set  out  in 
his  stakeholder  speeches  since  the  new  year.  The  effort 
continues  tonight  and  beyond.  The  Labour  leader  is 
right  to  stick  to  his  course,  even  if  last  week’s  experi- 
ences show  it  is  still  unfinished  business. 

Adieu  to  Muroroa 

Now  ifs  time  to  ban  nuclear  testing 

HAVING  exploded  what  may  possibly  be  the  last  in  its 
current  series  of  nuclear  tests  at  Muroroa  at  the 
weekend,  France  should  now  stick  to  its  word  and  turn 
its  attention  to  banning  them.  Outlawing  nuclear  tests 
has  been  on  the  international  agenda  for  four  decades 
but  little  progress  has  been  made  since  Kennedy  and 
Khrushchev  felled  to  dp  a deal  back  in  1963.  Yet,  if  the 
political  will  is  there,  the  1996  session  of  the  Conference 
on  Disarmament,  now  getting  down  to  brass  tacks  in 
Geneva,  should  still  be  the  forum  for  finally  achieving  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  The  signs  are  certainly 
more  promising  than  ever  before:  France  and  foe  US, 
followed  by  Britain,  have  declared  themselves  ready  to 
accept  what  foe  scientists  call  “zero-yield”  testing, 
foregoing  the  Nevada  desert  and  Pacific  atolls  for  the 
computer  simulation  techniques  they  need  to  maintain 
' their  arsenals.  Russia,  observing  a testing  moratorium, 
is  expected  to  follow  suit 

China,  with  less  advanced  weapons  than  other  mem- 
bers of  foe  nuclear  dub,  is  foe  next  problem.  Its 
continued  insistence  on  “peaceful  nuclear  explosions,” 
ostensibly  for  civil  engineering  purposes,  may  be  tacti- 
cal. But  Beijing’s  current  truculence  is  worrying  and  no 
one  will  relax  in  Geneva  until  it  too  has  come  on  board. 
The  timing  of  one  of  its  two  tests  last  year  — just  days 
after  pledging  “utmost  restraint”  during  negotiations, 
on  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  nuclear  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  — was  deliberate  nose-thumbing. 

Outside  the  club  some  countries  are  bridling  at  foe 
anxiety  of  foe  nuclear  powers  to  pursue  foe  test  ban 
without  making  concessions  on  disarmament  Ipdia  has 
linked  progress  an.  a global  treaty  to  negotiations' this 
year  on  eliminating  all  nuclear  weapons  within  a 
specified  time.  Yet  as  a “threshold  state”  (along  with 
Pakistan  and  Israel)  that  wishes  to  maintain  its  capabil- 
ity to  manufacture  weapons,  its  position  may  be  more 
. about  bargains  than  principles. 

The  US  and  Britain  insist  there  should  be  no  linkage 
between  the  treaty  and  future  moves  on  nuclear  disar- 
mament “Holding  one  important  goal  hostage  for 
another  is  a sure  way  to  fail  at  both.”  conference 
delegates  were  told  last  week  by  John  Holum,  director 
■ of  the  US  Arms'  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Incremental  progress  in  such  a high-risk  area  is  a 
sensible  way  to  proceed.  But  since  no  one  pretends  that 
a*  test  ban  treaty  will  in  itself  eliminate  nuclear 
weapons,  some  signal  should  be  given  of  readiness  to 
move  further.  Australia  is  trying  to  bridge  gaps  in 
Geneva  while  its  own  Canberra  commission  of  interna- 
tional nuclear  experts  is  sending  out  the  simple  but 
compelling  message:  disarmament  cannot  wait  for  ever. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


* 


The  agony  and 
the  Ecstasy 

I AM  a dentist  and  I do  know 
about  teeth.  When  I read  an 
article  like  Jackie  Cowhig’s 
(All  mouth  and  no  treatment, 
January  23)  I wonder  why  I 
take  newspapers  seriously . 

What  are  the  charges  out- 
side the  NHS?  TVjS 3m?  You 
need  a root  filling:  £50  to  £150 
probably.  If  you  have  it 
removed,  you  could  get  away 
wife  £30.  A crown?  About  £200. 
A filling?  £30  to  £60. 

Dental  restorations  are  done 
in  small  wet  spaces  on  restless 
and  anxious  subjects  and  are 
subject  to  enormous  forces  of 
destruction,  powerful  biting 
forces,  drying  and  wetting, 
temperatures  ranging  from  ice 
cream  to  hot  coffee  and  corro- 
sive liquids. 

Good  dental  treatment  will 
usually  give  value  for  money. 
’When  did  you  last  have  fee 
dishwasher  serviced  or  a small 
repair  on  the  car?  What  do  you 
spend  in  a year  am  cosmetics, 
patent  medicines  and  catfood? 
Graham  Balfry.  ' 

12  Redclffie  Parade  West, 
Bristol  BS16SP. 

Dxb'Alix.  Sharkey  (Sorted  or 
distorted.  January  26) 
rmeantoreassure  parents  that 
drug-taking  at  raves  is  not  as 
dangerous  as  it's  cracked  up  to 
be?  After  trying  to  put  our 
minds  at  rest  about  Ecstasy,  he 
suggests  that  , what  youngsters 
are  taking  is  probably  not  real 
Ecstasy  at  all  But  most  users 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
is  In  fee  tablets  they  pay  £10  or 
£15  for.  Axe  we  supposed  to  be 
comfbrtedbythis?  ’ . 
RH  Smith. 

42  Croft  Avenue, 

Brombcrough, 

WirraL  Merseyside  L62  2BR 

1 A/HILE  Will  Hutton’s  char- 
V V acterisation  of  the  US  as  a 
deeply  divided  society  is  valid 
(Shock  feat  threaten  down- 
town America.  January  24),  he 
is  wrong  to  assert  this  is  a new 
iphi»r>y>Hwnnn  The  US  always 
was  a deeply  divided  and  un- 
equal society.  “Conditions  of 
equality",  ascribed  by  de 
Tocqueville  in  1830.  did  not 
hold  then  and  do  not  now. 
AlokRay.  * 

29  North  Street. 

Bristol  BS165SW. 

JOHN  Major  wants  an  elec- 
tion for  a Northern  Ireland 
assembly.  How  about  one  for 
Greater  London  wife  its  larger 
population?  We  could  call  it 
the  Greater  London  Council. 
Norman  T Shepherd. 

4 Leggetts. 

65/67  Alleyn  Park, 

London,  SE21 8AS. 


Howard’s  way  with  Dr  Johnson 


I WAS  appalled  to  read  your 
article  (Jail  shock  for  How- 
ard, January  27)  document- 
ing the  proposed  closure  of 
Parkhurst3  s special  unit  If  Dr 
Bob  Johnson  has  achieved  a 
90  per  cent  reduction  in  vio- 
lent assaults  whilst  relying  on 
94  per  cent  less  medication 
etc,  it  seems,  unbelievable  that 
he  should  be  re  wanted  by  a 
short-term  government  policy 
based  an  saving  money.  With 
prison  populations  increasing 
by  50-100  offenders  perwepk. 
and  3,000-4,000  prison  officer 
jobs  and  probation  staff  to  be 
phased  out,  no  wonder  men  of 
integrity  are  starting  to  won- 
der what  it’s  all 'about 
On  behalf  cf  my  colleagues 
made  redundant  due  to  the 
closure  of  six  bail  and  proba- 
tion hostels,  may  I urge  Home 
Office  ministers  to  look,  to  any 
conscience  they  might  have in 
order  to  avert  a national  disas- 
ter In  the  making. 

Richard  Devonald. 

Watford.  Herts  WD1 3QF. 


ICHAEL  Howard,  has 
made  prison  a still  more 
futile  method  cf  dawHng  with 
rHrqp  hy  cutting  opportunities 
for  prisoners,  to  gain  educa- 
tion, by  dismantling  Ik1  John- 
son’s therapeutic  programme 
in  Parfehurct,  by  urging  feat 
sentences  be  increased  in 
langth,  mJ  now  by  threaten- 
ing to  dose  prison  forms  and 
gardens — 90  that  inmates ra>r> 
no  longer  work  there 
His  harshness  to  prisoners, 
whether  mentally  SJ  or  not 
displays  total  ignorance  of 
criminological  research  as 
well  as  his  inhumanity.  This 
sycophantic,  smug,  heartless 
man  is  a disgrace  to  his  office. 
Anthony  Storr. 

45  (foalfoot  Road, 

Oxford  OK2  6TJ. 

DR  BOB  Johnson’s  state- 
ment that  “treating 
human  beings  with  humanity 
rather  than  brutality  makes 
them,  and  its  safer,  more  se- 
cure and.  above  all,  more  civi- 


lised” is  a wonderful  meta- 
phor for  the  manner  in  which 
fee  less  advantaged  people  of 
fete  country  have  been  heated 
in  recent  years  and  for  the 
consequent,  destructive  ef- 
fects upon  our  society,  which 
we  see  all  around  us. 

It  lS  ovttrwTirfmfnpTy  aad 

feat  our  current  leaders  are 
deprived  of  fee  motional 
competence  and  sensitivity  to 
even  begin  to  perceive  fee 

dawiaga  and  havoc  Hiat  thatr 

policies  have  wreaked,  in  par- 
ticular upon  the  moral:  and 
emotional  infrastructure  of 
this  society.  . 

(Dr)  Steve  WTO  jams. 
Guisborough, 

Cleveland  TS14  SEP. 

DR  BOB  Johnson  is  one  of. 

many  whose  careful  and 
thoaghtful  psycho-therapeutic 
work  wife  emotionally  dam- 
aged and  traumatised  individ- 
uals is  systematically  being 
undermined  by  the  present 
government  The  violent  pris- 


oners with  whom  he  worked 
were  learning  to  live  without 
recourse  to  violence  but  this 
appears  to  be  of  no  importance 
to  those  who  uphold  the 
dogma  that  only  an  austere 
and  dehumanising  regime  will 
suffice. 

Bob  Johnson  has  our  foil 
support  and  we  feel  a sense  of 
outrage  that  someone  with  his 
depth  of  understanding  and 
experience  should  not  be1  able 
to  continue1  wife  fee  full  back- 
ing of  the  Home  Office. 

Judith  Ryde. 

Chair.  Psychotherapists  and 
Counsellors  for  Social 
Responsibility, 

285  Bloomfield  Road, 

Bath  BA2  2NU. 

JLAVHEN  I saw  fee  Guardian 
W headline.  Jail  shock  for 
Howard.  I thought  for  one 
lovely,  fleeting  moment  they 
were  going  to  put  him  in  one. 
Sean  Henderson. 
Brambarough.  . 

WirraL,  Merseyside  L62  7 AT. 


Off  the  maR 

PETER  Preston’s  Commen- 
tary on  Our  Friends  In 
The  North  (January  19) 
rightly  claims  feat  it  is  all  too 
close  for  period  comfort  Yet 
it  is  obviously  for  enough 
away  for  lots  of  inaccuracies 
to  have  crept  in.  Green  and 
white  — not  red  — were  fee 
Tyneside  Labour  colours  in 
the  1960s,  a tradition  which 
has  not  entirely  disappeared 
today. 

Hie  insult  of  a shingle 
beach  to  represent  Whitley 
Bay  was  hard  to  bear  as  were 
the  infuriating  number  of 
present-day  expressions  — 
and  expletives  — put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  characters. 
And  why  so  many  elicited 
views  of  the  Tyne  bridge? 


RM ^FOREST/ 


There  are  other  northern 
landmarks 

■ Underlying  the  series  and 
so  much  of  what  has  been 
written  about  it  is,  however,  a 
more  fundamental  inaccu- 
racy — the  belief  that  T Dan 
Smith,  whatever  his  faults, 
“put  Newcastle  on  the  map.” 
In  foot  fee  redevelopment  of 


fee  city  centre  wiped  off  the 
map  many  of  its  historic 
buildings.  The  aim  was  not  to 
make  Newcastle  into  a fine 
European  city  but  to  make  it 
“the  Brasilia  of  the  North”  — 
enough  said. 

Joyce  Quin,  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  0AA- 


Class  system 

IT  AMAZES  me  bow  other- 
wise thoughtful  commenta- 
tors in  fee  columns  of  the 
Guardian  and  in  private  con- 
versations, who  would  claim 
to  identify  with  progressive 
ideas,  continue  to  refer  to 
young  people  as  “academic” 
— or  not.  The  alternative  is 
never  specified. 

Perhaps  because  I did  not 
grow  up  in  this  country  and 
have  not  suffered  the  same 
crippling  class  assumptions 
behind  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
terminology,  1 find  it  easier  to 


see  it  for  fee  anachronism 
that  it  Is.  My  experience  of 
teaching  highly-motivated 
mature  students,  many  of 
whom  were  written  off  as  not 
being  “academic”  and  who 
now  produce  first-class  work, 
and  my  observation  of  young 
people  from  a variety  of  back- 
grounds, confirms  feat  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  being  in- 
herently “academic”  or  net 
Intellectual  and  analytical 
skills  are  there  to  be  devel- 
oped, In  different  ways  and  at 
different  times,  in  all  young 
people  — , and  people  not  so 
young.  They  must  be  devel- 
oped, and  the  vast  majority  of 


people  given  the  training  and 
skills  which  can  equip  them, 
and  the  country  at  large,  for 
the  economic  and  social  de- 
mands of  the  Late  20th 
century. 

-That  is  the  real  tragedy  cf 
the  figures  we  have  been  see- 
ing of  British  under-achieve- 
ment We  will  never  come  to 
grips  wife  fee  low  expecta- 
tions that  too  many  people 
have  of  the  capacities  of  fee 
British  people  unless  we  stop 
talking  about  people  being 
“academic"  or  not 
Anne  Showstack  Sassoon. 
Professor  of  Politics, 

Kingston  University. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
(axed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  bya- 
maff  to  letter8@guardIan.co.uk. 
Wa  may  edit  letters  for. clarity 
and  concision. 


A Country  Diary 


Felling  with 
feeling 

IT  IS  not  just  fee  protesters 
1 who  are  getting  “thwacked 
at  Newbury  (Letters,  January 
27).  It  seems  that  the  High- 
ways Agency,  their  contrac- 
tors and  Reliance  care  little 
for  the  safety  .of  their  own  un- 
happy security  guards. 

r was  at  Newbury  between 
January  16  and  19.  Because 
the  guards  were  for  too  close 
to  the  trees,  and  were  always 
facing  away  from  the  felling,  I 
saw  two  incidents  when  they 
were  thwacked,  or  nearly 
thwacked,  by  falling  trees. 

Forestry  guidelines  suggest 
a minimum  distance  of  twice 
the  height  of  the  trees  to  be 
felled  between  fee  feller  and 
other  people,  yet,  in  one  inci- 
dent, the  top  of  a birch  foil 
across  the  shoulders  of  a 
guard.  In  another  incident  a 
30cm  diameter  tree  was  felled 
down  a very  steep  embank- 
ment falling  among,  and  scat- 
tering: four  security  guards. 

I manage  a woodland  under 
a Forestry  Authority  grant  If 
1 were  to  put  my  own  employ- 
ees in  these  dangerous  situa- 
tions. I could  be  liable  to 
prosecution. 

Tfaeo  Hopkins.. 

The  Clift  and  Lower 
Chample’s  Woodlands, 
Oakford. 

Tiverton,  Devon  EX16  9EN. 


NORFOLK:  Although  by 
rights  it  shouldn't  be  here,  it 
has  been  resident  at  the  Titch- 
well  RSPB  reserve  for  over 
two  years.  Black-winged  stilt 
is  a bird  with  an  almost  world- 
wide range,  breeding  across 
the  northern  hemisphere  from 
Mexico  to  Mongolia,  and 
around  fee  southern  tropics 
from  Peru  to  Papua  New 
Guinea.  One  cf  the  few  places 
you  wouldn't  expect  to  ffriH  it 
is  in  northern  Europe,  and  the 
nearest  it  usually  comes  to  fee 
UK  is  fee  odd  outpost  in 
France.  No  matter  where  you 
actually  see  stilts,  however, 
they  always  look  feintly  ridic- 
ulous. Their  legs  are  propor- 
tionally the  longest  cf  any  bird 
in  western  Eurasia,  longer 
even  than  a flamingo's.  Look- 
ing as  fragile  as  reed  stems, 
these  limbs  leave  the  bird  al- 
most stranded  in  mid-air,  and 
it  often  has  to  bend  them  to 
feed.  Fortunately,  It  lias  a 
comparably  long,  needle-fine 
bill  to  ease  the  problem.  Like 
nothing  else  in  Norfolk,  this 
creature,  more  typical  of  heat- 
hazed  Mediterranean  saltpan 


or  shimmering  waterbole  in 
Africa  or  India,  should  stick 
out  as  a glaring  anomaly  at 
Tichwefl  — a fragment  of  the 
tropics  which,  like  Wallace 
Steven’s  Tennessee  jar,  dra- 
matises by  contrast  the  sur- 
rounding monochrome  winter 
landscape. 

Curiously,  it  does  nothing  of 
the  sort  The  bird  blends  In  so 
perfectly  one  can  easily  over- 
look it  as  it  routinely  wades 
amongst  the  brackish  pools  or 
loafs  at  the  water’s  edge 
perched  on  its  red  stilts.  It 
seldom  leaves  this  particular 
spot  and  only  ever  travels  a 
couple  of  kilometres,  while  it 
has  been  alone  for  the  whole 
30  months  of  its  residence. 
Needless  to  say,  if s the  long- 
est-staying stilt  in  the  UK,  but 
why,  you  might  ask,  does  It 
not  leave?  The  answer  may  be 
something  to  do  wife  the  feet 
tha^nine  years  ago,  a pair  of 
stilts  successfully  reared  two 
young  — for  only  the  second 
time  ever  in  Britan  — at  a 
Norfolk  reserve  within  «n‘pht 
of  TitchweU  itself 

mark  cocker 


T op  people  come  to  the  aid  of  the  party 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


ONE  of  the  strange  fea- 
tures of  the  current 
education  debate  Is 
fee  Ignorance  wife 
which  it  is  being  conducted.  It 
is  argued  that  secondary  selec- 
tion is  essential  to  parental 
choice,  when  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
vious that  if  schools  are 
allowed  to  select  pupils, 
parents  are  not  able  to  choose 
schools.  We  are  told  that  stan- 
dards are  more  important 
than  structures,  although  any- 
one who  has  thought  about 
the  subject  for  10  seconds 
must  understand  that  the  way 
in  ' which  fee  system  is  orga- 
nised has  a direct  effect  on  fee 
results  which  it  produces. 

Vows  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
comprehensive  principle  are 
accompanied  by  pledges  of 
support  for  grammar  schools, 
as  If  selection  and  non-selec- 
tion, can  co-exist  Bad  teachers 
are  discussed  as  If  they  are  a 
recent  problem,  although  they 
have  always  been  with  us. 
Only  one-  thing  has  changed. 


Thirty  years  ago,  bad  teachers 
only  damaged  the  prospects  of 
the  inarticulate  poor. 

Grammar  schools,  which 
only  admit  children  wife  su- 
perior intelligence  and  sup- 
portive parents,  are  exalted 
for  producing  better  examina- 
tion results  than  those 
achieved  by  old  secondary 
modem  schools,  with  “com- 
prehensive” painted  on  their 
notlceboards  — even  though 
they  teach  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  rejected  by  fee 
grammar  schools. 

The  high  watermark  of  ab- 
surdity was  reached  last  week 
during  the  conversations 
which  preceded  fee  Tuesday 
meeting  of  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party.  One  Labour  MP 
suggested  that  childless  col- 
leagues had  no  right  to  ex- 
press opinions  on  fee  way  in 
which  our  schools  are  orga- 
nised. No  doubt,  according  to 
her,  , views  on  top  tax  rates 
should  be  limited  to  those 
Members  whose  daddies  were 
millionaires. 

The  argument  sinks  to  the 
nadir  of  rational  debate  when 
sentimentality  combines  wife 
self-interest  and  stupidity. 
Last  week,  the  pages  of  the  In- 
dependent dripped  with  tear- 


stained  stories  about  the  bru- 
talisation of  "gentle”  children 
in  London  comprehensive 
schools,  and  tales  of  managing 
editors  who  had  achieved 
their  eminence  despite,  rather 

than  because  o£  the  non-setec- 
tive  schools  which  they 
attended. 

The  resentful  journalist  cer- 
tainly proved  feat  there  are 
some  bad  comprehensive 
schools.  The  one  which  he 
attended  foiled  to  teach  him 
the  folly  of  generalising  from 
the  particular,  the  importance 
of  pursuing  the  greatest  good 
cf  fee  greatest  number  and  the 
danger  of  starting  arguments 
which  it  is  impossible  to 
finish. 

Old-fashioned  selection,  he 
wrote,  should  be  replaced  by 
divisions  between  the  “aca- 
demically able,  the  technically 
able  and  the  able  at  all  kinds 
of  other  things”.  Pity  he  could 
not  think,  or  dare  not  admit, 
what  fee  “others  things"  are. 
When  I took  “the  scholar- 
ship” fee  third  category  was 
made  up  cf  children  who  were 
said  to  enjoy  woodwork  and 
domestic  science. 

The  most  welcome  of  all  the 
unforced  errors  appeared  in 
Thursday  morning's  Times  — 


the  paper  which,  in  its  lead- 
ers, has  been  the  most  persis- 
tent and  worst- informed  advo- 
cate of  elitist  education.  The 
Labour  Party,  the  editorial  al- 
most thundered,  should 
"allow  parents  in  every  educa- 
tion authority  to  decide  peri- 
odically for  themselves 
whether  they  want  compre- 
hensive schools  or  selection”. 
That  demand  Is  welcome  to 
the  advocates  of  romprehen- 
sive  education  because,  were 
it  to  be  conceded,  there  would 
not  be  a state  grammar  school 
left  in  all  of  Britain.  It  was, 
however,  an  error  for  the 
Times  to  espouse  that  policy 
— unless  its  leader-writers 
have  suddenly  been  converted 
to  comprehensive  education. 

Presumably,  they  were  de- 
ceived by  a recent  opinion  poll 
into  believing  that  compre- 
hensive schools  are  unpopu- 
lar. In  foe t in  feat  survey,  two 
of  fee  ferae  age  groups  which 
are  likely  to  contain  the 
parents  of  primary  school  pu- 
pils. voted  substantially  in 
favour  of  noil-selective  second- 
ary education. 

Nobody  should  be  surprised 
by  that.  When  the  choice  is 
presented  to  them,  parents  fol- 
low the  path  trodden  from 


Tory  Solihull  to  Labour  Bar- 
net  They  do  not  gamble  on 
their  children  taking  an  es- 
cape route  from  second-class 
education.  They  simply  reject 
a system  that  stigmatises  most 
pupils  as  academic  failures 
and  sends  them  off  to  schools 

designed  to  teach  “other 
things”  than  formal'  subjects. 
Fond  mums  and  dads  are  noto- 
riously unrealistic  about  their 
oSsprings’  talents.  But  51  per 
cent  are  not  going  to  take  the 
risk  of  not  being  part  of  the  10 
or  15  per  cent  whose  children 
“pass  the  scholarship*. 

Parents  of  primary  school 
pupils  have  an  absolute  right 
to  choose  the  type  cf  schools 
in  which  their  children  will  be 
educated.  And  the  ballot  must 
be  conducted  amongst-  them. 
To  ask  fee  parents  of  gram- 
mar school  pupils  what  sort  of 
education  system  they  would 
like  to  see  would  be  like  ask- 
ing water  board  chairmen 
whether  or  not  there  should 
be  a windfall  tax  on  the  excess 
profits  of  privatised  utilities. 

There  is  no  theory  of  liberal 
democracy  which  allows  a fa- 
voured minority  to  foyfot  that 
society  pays  for  their  privi- 
leges at  the  expense  cf  a disad- 
vantaged majority.  To  allow 


Brtumnar  schoo!  parents  to  in- 
a?  setective  education  for 
feeu-  children  is  to  give  them 
the  power  to  veto  comprehen- 
sive education  for  other 
daughters. 

we  should  not  be  surprised 

^ written  by 

fee  chaiiperson  of  the  Brains’ 

Trust  accepts  those  basic 
“ o^y  that  ttnder- 

stenfling  has  come  so  slowly 
however  toSas 


oar  side. 

Last  week,  Labovu 
relations  advisers 
not  about  the  pan* 

fint  inMnaiirfu. 


UK  rejection  Ot  inc< 

creating  an  tmpresi 
tagonism  to  succej 
hope  that  fee  t 
calmed  their  ner 
ward  to'  comprehet 

cation  wife  the  to; 
paper!- At  last, 
soundbite  that  can 
and  New  Labour. 
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NOBODY  thought  it 
would  stick,  not  the 
wraiths  in  scraps  of 
clothing,  not  the  paunchy 
tycoons  who  somehow  coex- 
ist herein  the  city  of  infinite 
possibilities.  For  them  the 
megalopolis  of  13  million 
would  always  be  Bombay. 

But  not  any  more.  Come 
Wednesday,  all  establish- 
ments are  to  change  their 
signs  and  stationery  and 
company  registration  to 
Mumbai — the  original,  Ma- 
rathi name  for  the  collec- 
tion of  fishing  villages  from 
which  the  city  grew.  Bom- 
bay . as  all  India  has  known 
and  loved  its  most  cosmo- 
politan and  commend  ally- 
vibrant  city,  will  begin  to 
disappear. 

For  all  its  British  place 
names  and  crumbling  colo- 
nial mansions,  this  is  a city 
that  shrugs  off  its  past  with- 
out a backward  glance. 
Bombay  for  years  has  been 
the  place  where  people  go  to 
rein  vent  themselves.  A pim- 
ply teenage  oaf  runs  away 
from  his  village,  and— 
presto — reappears  as  a 
suave  and  handsome  movie 
star.  Or  at  least  that’s  what 
would  happen  if  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  Hindi  films 
that  are  spun  In  the  city 
every  year  came  to  life. 

Even  if  you  don't  find 
fame  and  fortune,  there  is 
still  a sort  of  freedom  in  the 
chronic  overcrowding  that 
forces  people  to  leave  caste 
and  religious  allegiances 
behind.  Professional 
women  swear  by  the  safety 
ofBombay’s  streets  at  night 
and  a veneer  of  tolerance 
that  inhibits  neighbours 
from  inquiring  too  closely 
about  one’s  movements. 

It's  “a  city  which  changes 
colour  and  changes  culture 
at  every  moment”,  sighs 
Pramod  Nawalkar.  the  cul- 
ture minister  of  the  Hindu 
extremist  coalition  which 
governs  the  state  of 
Maharashtra. 

But  for  all  his  rhapsodies 
about  the  delicious,  sprawl- 
ing chaos  that  is  his  home- 
town. Mr  Nawalkar  is  one  of 
the  men  who  has  set  out  to 
change  it.  What  it  needs  is  a 
little  discipline,  he  says. 

The  city  has  let  itself  fall 
prey  to  alien— read  Mus- 
lim, or  western — influ- 
ences, lessening  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Marathi  sons  of 
the  soil. 

While  the  name  Bombay 
offends  because  it  is  redo- 
lent of  British  rule.  Mr 
Nawalkar  is  as  much  con- 
cerned with  shaping  the 
future  as  with  erasing  file 
past.  IfBombay  is  to  ' 
breathe  life  into  its  current 
fantasy  of  becoming  the 
next  Hong  Kong  or  Singa- 
pore, it  has  to  do  something 
fbr  the  4 million  homeless 
people  on  its  streets. 

Mr  Nawalkar  favours  a 
robust  approach-  “Slum 
dwellers  are  ruining  all  our 
plans.”  he  says.  He  wants  to 
impose  internal  immigra- 
tion controls  to  keep  out 
new  arrivals— especially 
the  poor. 

UNDERLYING  Mr 
Nawalkar's  distaste 
for  the  disadvantaged 
ofBomhay  is  an  abiding  fear 
that  whatever  remains  of 
the  city’s  Marathi  character 
may  soon  disappear  in  an 
onslaught  of  new  migrants. 
He  claims  that  only  a quar- 
ter of  Bomba  yites  now  are 
ethnic  Marathis.  less  than 
half  of  what  it  was  in  1980. 
Now  that  Mr  Nawal- 
kar's Shiv  Sena  party  has 
got  its  way  on  Mumbai,  it 
can  begin  to  impose  a strict 
Marathi  identity  through- 
out, starting  with  the  city’s 
most  famous  landmark. 

Victoria  Terminus,  or  VT, 
the  Gothic-style  railway 
station  that  Is  the  destina- 
tion ibr  2 million  commut- 
ers each  day,  is  soon  to  be 
known  as  Chhatrapati  Shi- 
vatfl  Terminus,  after  the  he- 
roic Maratha  king  who  has 
already  lent  his  name  to 
more  than 200  roads  and 
squares  in  Bombay. 

While  the  penchant  fbr 
renaming  railway  stations 
seems  fairly  harmless,  it’s 
different  in  the  case  of  Au- 
rangabad and  Osmanabad, 
two  towns  in  Maharashtra 
that  are  an  affront  to  the 
Shiv  Sena  because  they  bear 
Muslim  names.  The  Shiv 
Sena  sees  the  towns  as  sou- 
venirs of  the  Mugbtfi  em- 
perors who  defeated  the  Ma- 
ratha kings. 

Unlike  Bombayites.  who 

saw  Mumbai  as  a joke,  and 
Delhtttes  who  dismissed 
efforts  to  rename  Con- 
naught Place — the  heart  of 
tiie  capital — after  the  late 
prime  ministers,  Indira  and 
Rajiv  Gandhi,  the  Muslims 
of  Maharashtra  do  not  see 
this  nhme  change  as  a joke. 


Madame  Fifi  takes 
the  stand 


Commentary 


Mark 

Lawson 


IN  THE  musical  Guys  And 
Dolls,  Nathan  Detroit  ad- 
vises Miss  Adelaide  that, 
if  she  doesn’t  believe  his 
protestations  of  love,  she 
should  "find  a lawyer  and  sue 
me".  Intended  at  the  time  as 
romantic  hyperbole,  this  line 
is  probably  taken  by  audi- 
ences at  modem  revivals  as 
standard  pre-wedding  banter, 
for  the  relationship  between 
lovers  and  lawyers  seems  to 
be  becoming  ever  closer. 

A Midlands  law  student  last 
week  forced  the  London  Rub- 
ber Company  to  remove  from 
the  wrappers-  of  its  Durex 
Arouser  brand  of  condoms 
the  claim  that  this  ribbed  pro- 
phylactic “heightens”  a 
woman’s  pleasure.  The  Bir- 
mingham trading  standards 
authority  decided  that  these 
claims  did  not,  as  they  say. 
stand  up. 

In  a simultaneous  pleading, 
in  the  French  town  of  Nancy, 
a 70-year-old  man  is  suing  a 
prostitute,  in  what  is  thought 
to  be  the  first  case  of  its  kind, 
for  her  alleged  failure  to 
arouse  him  sufficiently  to  en- 
act their  contract  of  employ- 
ment. He  accuses  the  defen- 
dant of  professional  neg- 


ligence and  seeks  the  return 
of  the  £25  fee  plus  damages. 
The  case  continues  and  is,  as 
lawyers  say,  expected  to  be  a 
long  one. 

The  obvious  quick  response 
to  these  two  cases  is  to  muttor 
that  law  has  no  business  with 
sex.  But,  in  fact,  law  has  thou- 
sands of  billed  hours  of  busi- 
ness with  the  complications 
of  sex,  in  the  necessary  legis- 
lation affecting  rape.,  child 
abuse,  abortion,  divorce,  por- 
nography, parental  obligation 
and  sexual  harassment  The 
current  case  of  the  teenager 
Sarah  Cook,  for  example,  in- 
volves a legal  debate  between 
attitudes  to  the  age  of  siwniai 
consent  in  Essex  and  Turkey. 
Islam  and  Christianity.  Many 
of  the  juicier  libel  cases  — 
Archer  v The  People,  Neil  v 
Wors thorn©  — have  turned 
on  aspersions  of  sexual  i 
i misconduct. 

The  Birmingham  Arouser 
1 and  Nancy  Im  potency  cases, 
though,  take  the  law  into 
quite  new  erogenous  zones, 
i What  is  being  touched  on 
here  Is  whether  promise  and 
expectation  — two  central  ele- 
ments in  the  selling  and  en- 
actment of  sex  in  the  modem 
i world  — are  susceptible  to 
definition  and  enforcement. 
These  may  be  watershed  judg- 
ments for  human  relation- 
ships. 

The  Birmingham  Arouser 
cose  is  a real  rib-tickler,  even 
if  the  condom  wasn't  The 
accused  seem  to  have  detu- 
mesced  rather  quickly  when 
challenged  — the  London 
Rubber  Company  has  been 
much  tougher  with  the  nu- 


merous attempted  suits  for 
contraceptive  failure  — 
which  is  a pity  as  a full-scale 
court  case  would  have  been 
an  entertaining  spectacle. 
Counsel  for  the  London  Rub- 
ber Company  would,  presum- 
ably, have  sought,  in  standard 
barrister  fashion,  to  belittle 
the  plaintiff,  alleging  that  the 
failure  to  heighten  the  plea- 
sure of  the  central  prosecu- 
tion witness  resulted  from 
weakness  of  his  technique 
rather  than  of  their  equip- 
ment. You  imagine  graphics 
relating  to  angle  of  entry  and 
an  elderly  judge  murmuring: 
"And,  er.  what  is  a clitoris?”  , 
In  his  closing  speech,  defence 
counsel  darkly  avers:  “You  , 
may  conclude,  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  jury  that  it  is  a i 
shoddy  workman  who  blames 
his  tools.  ! 

I have  seen  only  sketch!  i 
reports  of  the  Nancy  lm- 
potency  hearings,  but  it  must  l 
be  assumed  that  such  ex- 
changes ore  already  a reality 
in  those  proceedings.  Al- 
ready, the  prostitute  has  testi- 
fied that  she  employed  “all 
means  at  her  disposal"  in  an 
attempt  to  prepare  the  plain- 
tiff for  action.  Might  the  Law- 
yers for  the  disappointed 
punter  call  Dr  Ruth  as  an  ex- 
pert witness,  in  an  attempt  to 
establish  that  some  potential 
methods,  the  particular  prov- 
ince of  Mongolian  courtesans, 
were  omitted?  Could  the  pros- 
titute's defence  team  summon 
a gerontologist  to  testify  that 
such  failures  in  men  of  70 
were  a statistical  likelihood 
and  therefore  beyond  the  pro- 
fessional control  of  the  defen- 


dant? We  can  already  hear  the 
magistrate's  grave  summing- 
up;  “The  point  at  issue  in  this 
dispute  is  whether  the  phrase 
’Hot  Pun  With  Madame  Fill' 
constitutes  a legally-binding 
contract  or  a mere  commer- 
cial inducement” 

It  the  punter  wins.  French 
brothels  will  lustily  post  no- 
tices warning  that:  "The  facil- 
ities in  this  establishment  are 
used  at  the  client’s  risk  and 
the  management  cannot  be 
responsible  for  mechanical 
failure.”  But  law  proceeds  by 
precedent  and  so  a test-case  is 
merely  foreplay  for  an  orgy  of 
litigation.  The  capitulation  of 
tho  London  Rubber  Company 
in  the  matter  of  the  Arouser 
must  be  thought  alarming  for 
other  companies  which  rely 
on  the  promise  of  sexual  plea- 
sure in  their  advertising. 

What  now?  The  case  in 
which  an  ice-cream  eater  ar- 
gues that  sustained  consump- 
tion of  Hadgen-Daaz  rendered 
them  fat  and  lonely  rather 
than  liable  to  be  smeared 


The  Birmingham 
Arouser  and  the 
Nancy  Impotency 
cases  result  from  a 
newfy-rsanctioned 
frankness 


with  Double  Nut  Pecan  by  a 
hot-lipped  partner?  Or  the 
courtroom  battle  — featuring 
detailed  forensic  evidence  in- 
volving electrodes  and  photo- 
copies of  Playmates  of  the 
Month  — on  which  a sub- 
scriber to  a pornographic 
magazine  demands  a 
refunded  subscription  on  the 
basis  that  it  did  nothing  for 
him?  Or  litigation  from  a holi- 
daymaker with  Club  1&30  — 
whose  advertising  might  weli 
be  thought  by  12  right-think- 
ing people  absolutely  to  guar- 
antee a shag  — who  had  gone 
through  the  fortnight  without 
intercourse?  Certainly,  it  is 


Battle  for  Britain 


Tony  Blair  believes  we  have 
reached  the  third  critical  point 
in  post-war  politics,  and  argues 
that  his  stakeholder  dream 
can  change  people’s  lives 


Ten  years  ago, 
Faith  In  The  City, 
the  report  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury’s Special 
Commission  On  Urban  Prior- 
ity Areas,  sounded  a warning 
note  about  the  condition  of 
Britain.  It  argued  that  eco- 
nomic and  social  inequality 
were  becoming  more  perva- 
sive in  our  society  and  that 
we  all  had  a moral  responsi- 
bility, rich  or  poor,  religious 
or  secular,  urban  residents  or 
country,  to  contribute 
towards  the  creation  of  a 
more  just  society. 

Ten  years  on.  the  condition 
of  our  country  should  con- 
cern us  alL  Growing  inequal- 
ity is  defended.  Responsibility 
and  mutuality  are  spurned. 
Public  services  are  broken 
up.  Decency  and  tolerance  are 
scorned,.  And  Britain  lacks 
the  common  purpose  to  take 
it  forward! 

It  is  dear  from  the  fUry  of 
politics  within  the  last  few 
days  that  we  hqve  a choice  ; 
between  debating  the  condi-  j 
txon  and  fixture  off  Britain  on 
the  high  ground,  cm*  having 
instead  a rather  nasty,  per- 
sonalised, negative  campaign 
fought  in  the  gutter.  I believe 
we  must  fight  the  battle  of 
ideas,  because  foe  essential 

challenge  posed  by  Faith  In 
The  City  remains  unan- 
swered: do  we  have  the  confi- 
dence and  the  ideas  as  a 

nation  to  achieve  prosperity 
with  fairness  in  the  next  cen- 
tury? Three  weeks  ago  in  Sin- 


gapore. I set  out  my  vision  of 
a stakeholder  economy  — an 
idea  with  modern  relevance 
across  traditional  political 
boundaries. 

Next  week.  1 will  be  making 
the  case  for  political  reform 
— what  one  might  call  stake- 
holder politics.  In  a speech 
today  I will  be  talking  about 
Labour's  belief  in  social  cohe- 
sion — a stake  in  society  — 
and  the  need  for  a war  an 
social  exclusion  if  we  are  to 
move  forward  as  a nation. 

Britain  is  today  more  divid- 
ed and  more  insecure  than 
when  Faith  In  The  City  was 
published.  One  in  five  house- 
holds have  no  one  working, 
the  poorest  10  per  cent  are  17 
per  cent  worse  off  in  real 
terms  than  they  were  in  1979, 
and  one  In  three  children 
grow  up  In  poverty. 

At  the  top,  privilege  is  more 
obvious  than  before.  In  the 
privatised  utilities,  salaries  of 
chairmen  and  chief  execu- 
tives have  gone  up  on  average 
by  over  250  per  cent  since 
privatisation. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  middle, 
sits  the  anxious  class.  People 
insecure  about  their  jobs. 
Afraid  that  public  services 
will  not  be  there  when  they 
need  them.  Struggling  to  pay 
mortgages  and  new  charges. 
Prompted  to  opt  for  private 
pensions  and  now'  finding 
that  they  get  very  little  in 
return.  ■ • 

. The  Conservatives  used  to 
say  that  to  be  cruel  was  to  be 
efficient  In  fact  social  justice 


is  a necessity  not  a luxury. 
The  most  meaningful  stake 
anyone  can  have  in  society  is 
the  ability  to  earn  a living 
and  support  a family.  So  we 
propose  education,  employ- 
! merit  and  community  initia- 
tives fbr  the  young  unem- 
ployed that  would  slash  youth 
unemployment  over  a parlia- 
ment. Benefit  reforms  would 
provide  hope  for  the  one-in - 
five  workless  households, 
trapped  on  benefit  by  a sys- 
tem designed  for  a labour 
market  and  family  structure 
that  no  longer  exists.  A jobs,  j 
education  and  training  pro- 1 
gramme  for  single  parents  | 
would,  offer  help  to  a group  of 
people  currently  on  a 16-year 
ticket  to  reliance  an  the  state. 

Next  to  employment  secure 
housing  is  the  foundation  of 
personal  security.  I welcome 
the  Government  decision  to 
extend  the  rough-sleepers’ 
initiative.  But  they  could  do 
much  more.  The  release  of  the 
capital  receipts  held  by  local 
authorities  would  provide 
jobs  and  homes  that  so  many 
people  are  desperate  to  live 
in.  Instead  of  cracking  down 
on  rights  to  bousing  benefit 
we  should  be  attacking  the  £i 
billion-a-year  cost  of  housing- 
benefit  fraud.  And  why  not 
tackle  homelessness  at  root 
by  combining  bousing  with 
training  so  that  young  people 
are  set  on  the  road  to  finan- 
cial independence? 


However,  the  core 
economic  challenge 
facing  us  as  a nation 
is  to  use  the  power 
of  all  our  people  and  not  just 
an  &lite.  The  real  lesson  of 
last  week  does  not  concern 
selection  in  150  grammar 
schools,  but  standards  of  pro- 
vision In  25,000 . schools  up 
and  down  the  country. 

•It  is  very  clear  why  the 
Tories  want  to  focus  debate 


on  selection  not  standards. 
Our  deficit  for  the  average 
child  is  stark:  last  week,  fig- 
ures showed  50  per  cent  of  11- 
year-olds  foiling  to  reach  ex- 
pected standards:  at  GCSE 
and  A level  we  get  half  as 
many  good  grades  as  the 
French  and  Germans.  Over- 
all, we  rank  35th  in  the  world 

education  league. 

We  won’t  turn  this  round 
by  returning  to  the  11-plus. 
With  their  record,  the  Tories 
are  making  a terrible  mistake 
if  they  think  that  a debate 
about  education  win  benefit 
them.  That  is  why  we  will 
keep  education  right  at  the 
top  of  the  political  and  cam- 
paigning agenda.  If  a few 
more  Conservative  ministers 
actually  used  the  state  sector 
for  their  own  children,  they 
might  come  to  realise  what 
the  real  concents  of  parents 
actually  are. 

First  a proper  start  for  all 
pupils,  with  decent  nursery 
education  and  childcare  pro- 
vision. Second,  smaller  class- 
sizes  in  infant  schools,  paid 
for  by  phasing  out  the  as- 
sisted places  scheme.  Third,  a 
new  partnership  with  teach- 
ers to  reward  excellence,  pro- 
mote professional  develop- 
ment. and  raise  standards. 
Fourth,  making  the  most  of 
information  technology,  by 
combining  free  and- fair  com- 
petition with  the  public  inter- 
est to  cable  up  all  schools  to 
the  information  superhigh- 
way. Fifth,  new  links  with  the 
community:  associate  teach- 
ers drawn  to  help  In  the  class- 
room. parents  and  families 
working  in  partnership  with 
teachers.  And  sixth,  broader 
A levels  and  upgraded  voca- 
tional qualifications. 

The  traditional  "factory” 
model  of  education  assumes 
all  children  proceed  at 
broadly  similar  speed  in 
every  subject.  We  should  re- 


fascinating  to  imagine  closing 
arguments  for  the  defence  in 
the  latter  ease:  "You  must  ask 
yourself,  members  cf  the  jury, 
whether  you  would  ‘wish  to 
sleep  with  the  plaintiff.  If 
your  answer  is  that  you 
would  not  — not  even  in  a 
darkened  room,  not  even  hav- 
ing partaken  copiously  of  al-  . 
cohol  and  what  we  have  I 
heard  described  to  the  court  | 
as  'E's  — then  you  must  find  j 
for  the  defendants.” 

The  present  tendency  for 
the  former  lovers  of  celebri-  ! 
ties  to  publish  lurid  accounts 
of  their  sexual  prowess  — 
whether  "Top  Pop  Star  Was 
My  Number  One”  or  "Big 
Star  Not  So  Big  In  Bed”  — 
must  raise  the  possibility  of 
pre-coital  secrecy  agree- 
ments. a variation  on  the  pre- 
nuptial financial  contracts 
now  commonplace  among  the 
rich.  In  the  absence  of  these, 
perhaps  powerful  and  sexu- 
ally voracious  men  will  apply 
to  courts  for  gagging  orders, 
preventing  circulation  of  de- 
tails of  their  performance. 

Both  the  Birmingham 
Arouser  and  the  Nancy  Im- 
potency cases  result  from  a 
newly-sanctioned  frankness 
about  sex.  Prudery  once  kept 
the  Claim*  of  Durex  vague: 
"Better  for  both",  the  packets 
used  mistily  to  claim. 
Equally,  20  or  30  years  ago,  no 
individual  would  have  pur- 
sued the  London  Rubber  Com- 
pany over  trade  descriptions 
or  taken  a prostitute  to  court 
because  of  the  fear  of  social 
em  harassment  So  the  two 
cases  may  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  a culture  less  neu- 
rotic about  sex.  In  another 
way,  however,  the  underlying 
suggestion  in  these  legal  pro- 
ceedings of  an  enforceable 
right  to  pleasure  may  suggest 
that  the  neurosis  simply 
takes  a different  form. 

Anyway,  the  future  with 
indignant  consumers  clutch- 
ing their  punctured  inflatable 
dolls  in  the  witness  box  and 
expert  nutritionists  testifying 
that  the  condom  advertised  as 
raspberry-flavoured  in  fact 
included  vanilla  essence  — 
should  at  least  be  amusing. 


fUse  to  go  back  to  selection 
but  refuse  too  to  make  do 
with  uniformity.  Today  we 
need  a system  where  students 
forge  ahead  in  areas  of 
strength,  breaking  down  the 
traditional  equation  of  ages 
and  stages. 

It  can  be  done.  In  Birming- 
ham, bright  li-year-olds  are 
doing  GCSEs.  hi  Oswestry.  IS-  \ 
year-olds  are  taking  Open 
University  courses.  New  tech- 
nology and  a flexible  curricu- 
lum should  make  accelerated 
learning  possible  for  any 
pupil  with  talent  in  a particu- 
lar subject. 

In  addition,  we  need  to 
make  Special  efforts  to  im- 
prove inner-city  schools. 
Labour  has. already .cpmnfifr. 
ted  itself  to  year-on-year  pres- 
sure and  support?  for7 -school- 
improvement  and  to  encour- 
age every  school  to  develop 
distinctive  ethos  and 
specialism. 

Nothing  is  more  important 
than  strong  leadership  from  a 
skilled  headteacher.  This 
isn’t  just  about  money.  We 
are  looking  at  ways  to  provide 
incentives  for  headteachers 
with  a proven  track-record  of 
success  to  commit  themselves 
to  help  turn  round  difficult 
schools  “Twinning*’  or  "men- 
toring” schemes  have  started. 
But  we  also  need  special 
school  improvement  net- 
works to  promote  best  prac- 
tice. I will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  and  other  initia- 
tives tonight 

Strong  communities  are 
about  what  people  give  as 
much  as  what  they  take,  and 
any  attempt  to  rebuild  com- 
munity for  a modern  age 
must  assert  that  personal  and 
social  responsibility  are  not 
optional  extras  but  core 
principles. 

This  means  attacking  the 
conditions  in  which  crime 
breeds,  and  at  the  time  insist- 
ing that  serious  crimes 
require  punishment  It  also 
mpanc  ssscrtLoe  the  impor- 
tance ofcomm  itm  ent  to 
strong  families,  which  pro- 
vide the  critical  context  for 
children  to  grow  and  learn. 

IN  ADDITION,  I want  to 
see  public  service  encour- 
aged and  developed.  For 
example,  we  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  cf  new  “les- 
sons for  life”  hi  schools,  in- 
cluding practical  community 
service  with  the  elderly  or 
those  in  need,  as  well  as  a 
new  national  citizen’s  service 
programme  for  young  people, 
allowing  them  to  see  how 
they  can  fulfil  responsibilities 
and  at  the  same  time  fulfil 
themselves. 

There  are  two  futures  for 
Britain.  The  Tories  offer  a 
Britain  split  into  two  tiers, 
with  affluent  communities 
turned  into  private  fortresses 
against  the  world  outside. 
Labour  offers  the  vision  of 
Britain  as  One  Nation  — a 
belief  that  to  help  individuals 
get  oh  we  need  to  reinvent 
community  for  the  modern 
world. 

I believe  we  have  reached  a 
third  critical  turning  point  in 
post-war  politics.  For  a gen- 
eration after  1945,  state-led 
collectivism  held  sway.  The 
Thatcherttes  capitalised  on 
its  limitations,  and  ushered 
in  an  era  of  unfettered  indi- 
vidualism. That  .is  now  com- 
ing to  a close.  Today,  the 
search  is  on  to  reinvent  com: 
inunity  for  a modern  age,  true 
to  core-values  of  fairness,  co- 
operation and  responsibility, 
but  applied  to  the  world  as  it 
is  not  the  world  as  it  was. 

Tony  Blair  will  address  Church 
and  community  workers  tonight 
at  Southwark  Cathedral 


Warning  - 
muggers 
at  work 


Paul  Foot 


I’VE  ALWAYS  thought  that 
people  who  complain 
about  street  violence  in 
London  are  exaggerating,  but 
now  I'm  not  so  sure.  It  clearly 
isn't  safe  to  walk  at  night 
where  I live  — down  Clapton 
way  for  example.  It  seems 
that  if  you ’drop  into  a cafe 
there  for  a drink  with  friends, 
there’s  every  chance  that  as 
you  come  out  you  will  be  set 
upon,  by  bully-boys  who  will 
hold  your  neck  and  kick  you 
in  1 he  face  until  you  are  dead. 

rm  not  making  this  up. 
This  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened in  Clapton  just  over  a 
year  ago.  It  all  came  out  at  an 
inquest  the  other  day.  Natu- 
rally. lots  of  us  law-abiding 
citizens  in  these  parts  are 
worried  that  it  will  happen 
again.  What  are  we  supposed 
to  do  if  we  are  set  upon  like 
tills?  Call  the  police?  The 
trouble  is  that  the  muggers 
are  the  police.  While  we  are 
being  kicked  to  death,  can  we 
perhaps  take  comfort  that  the 
thugs  will  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice? Not  at  alL  In  the  case  I 
mention,  the  killers  have  not 
been  prosecuted.  They  have 
not  even  been  sacked.  They 
are  suspended  on  full  pay 
from  the  public  purse.  And  if 
they  are  sued,  as  they  should 
be,  by  the  victim's  family, 
compensation  will  be  paid 
once  again  by  you  and  me. 
What  is  the  answer?  Alert  as 
ever,  the  Prime  Minister  has 
put  5,000  more  policemen  on 
the  beat  I’m  not  sure  that  this 
will  help,  but  certainly  the 
expression  "on  the  beat’’ 
taken  on  an  entirely  new 
significance. 

SHIJI  LAPITE,  the  man  who 
was  unlawfully  killed  at  Clap- 
ton by  PCs  Paul  Wright  and 
Andrew  McCallum.  had.  come 
to  this  country  seeking  politi- 
cal asylum  from  the  murder- 
ous dictatorship  in  Nigeria.  I 
do  not  use  words  like  “mur- 
derous dictatorship”  lightly. 
John  JdaJar  ondjoteiofother 
leaders  of  the  Commonwealth 
said  > > ,after 
nine  people  were  hanged  for 
protesting  against  Shell.  Not 
even  Michael  Howard  has  any 
doubt  about  the  nature  of  the 
Nigerian  regime.  So  here  is  a I 
question  for  him  and  his  im- 1 
migration  service.  What  has 
happened  to  Abdul  Onibiyo?  I 
Mr  Onibiyo  came  to  this  | 
country  perfectly  legally  in  i 
1964.  Of  the  30odd  years 
since,  he  spent  22  in  this 
country,  working,  paying 
taxes  and  contributing  to  the 
economy.  Two  of  his  children 
were  bom  here.  On  October 
26.  1995.  he  was  forcibly  de- 
ported to  Nigeria  on  the 
grounds  that  many  years  ago 


he  went  back  to  Nigeria  for 
more  than  the  period  he  was 
I legally  allowed.  He  was  taken 
by  eight  immigration  officials 
I from  Campsfield  detention 
centre  near  Oxford  to  Gat- 
wick  airport.  His  wife  Joyce 
was  not  allowed  to  see  him  or 
give  him  the.  clothes  and 
money  she  had  packed.  Two 
immigration  officers  went 
with  him  to  Lagos  and 
handed  him  over  to  the  gov- 
ernment's security  officers 
there.  In  the  three  months 
since,  his  family  has  not 
heard  a word  from  him.  His 
daughter.  Lola,  tells  me:  “He 
promised  he  would  contact  us 
as  soon  as  he  got  to  Lagos.  He 
had  hoped  he  might  get  away 
from  the  airport  without 
being  noticed,  but  the  British 
immigration  officials  made 
, sure  that  was  impossible.  We 
are,  all  of  us,  desperately  wor- 
ried about  him.” 

Guardian  readers  will 
recall  that  on  December  2 the 
Nigerian  High  Commission  in 
London  declared  in  a press 
statement  that  Abdul  “is  not 
being  held  by  any  branch  of 
the  Nigerian  law  enforcement 
or  security  services”.  The 
statement  was  embellished 
with  weasel  words  about  the 
’‘unconscionable  tactic  of  ma- 
ligning the  Nigerian  govern- 
ment” etc.  etc. 

If  the  Nigerian  government 
means  what  it  says,  it  could 
easily  prove  to  his  family  that 
Abdul  Onibiyo  is  a free  man. 
This  would  bring  great  relief 
to  the  harassed  family,  who 
are  worried  not  just  for  Abdul 
but  also  for  his  son  Ade,  20, 
who  has  been  in  Britain  since 
he  was  nine,  but  has  also 
technically  fallen  foul  of  the 
immigration  regulations.  Ade 
is  in  detention  (where  he 
passed  his  A levels)  awaiting 
deportation  to  Nigeria. 

WHILE  on  this  subject,  I can- 
vass for  a candidate  in  the 
election  for  Rector  of  Glasgow 
University,  who  speaks  there 
at  lunchtime  today.  He  is  Pro- 
fessor Mohammed  Al  Mas’ari 
who  seeks  asylum  here,  but 
whom  Michael  Howard  and 
Anne  Widdecombe  are  de- 
porting to  Dominica.  Let  me 
explain  why.  The  professor 
supports  free  and  regular 
elections  to  parliament  by 
universal  male  and  female 
suffrage,  freedom  of  speech 
and  free  trade  unions.  His 
campaign  has.  annoyed  the 
dictators,  fl&Saul&AFabia  who 
tolerate  no  elections,  no  dis- 
sent unions. 

John  Major^  Malcolm  Rifkind, 
Michael  Portillo','  Peter  Lilley, 
old  uncle  Mike  Howard  arid 
all  the  others  at  Widdecombe 
fair  are  all  creatures  of  free 
elections,  free  speech  and  so 
on,  but  they  immediately  side 
with  the  Saudi  tyrants  and 
can’t  wait  to  kick  Dr  Mas’ari 
out  The  Rector  of  Glasgow 
University  is  powerless,  but 
under  some  ancient  law  he 
must  attend  regular  meetings 
of  the  University  Court.  So  a 
vote  for  Mas'ari  is  a way  of 
wiping  what  purports  to  be  a 
smile  off  Michael  Howard's 
face.  A better  reason  for  vot- 
ing cannot  be  devised. 
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an  empire 


JOSEPH  Brodsky, 
who  has  died  aged 
55.  was  as  gifted  with 
words  and  the  power 
of  metaphor  as  any 
poet  among  his  contemporar- 
ies, but  the  emergence  of  his 
gift  at  a particular  time  and 
place  —he  was  bom  in  Lenin- 
grad almost  on.  the  eve  of  the 
German  invasion  — brought 
him  other  endowments. 

He  became  the  heir  to  the 
great  tradition  of  modernism 
in  Russian  poetry,  rooted  in 
the  moment  early  in  the  cen- 
tury when,  Andrei  Sinyavsky 
believes,  this  was  the  finest 
poetry  in  the  world.  Anna 
Akhmatova  in  her  passionate 
old  age  herself  anointed  him, 
saying  she  had  heard  nothing 
.like  his  poems  since  Osip 
Mandelstam.  Nadezhda  Man- 
delstam, characteristically, 
was  more  sceptical  Akhma- 
tova, she  wrote  in  her  memoir 
of  her  martyred  husband, 
Akhmatova's  great  contempo- 
rary, might  have  overesti- 
mated the  young  Brodsky  as  a 
.poet  because  "she  was  terri- 
bly anxious  that  the  thread  of 
the  tradition  she  represented 
should  not  be  broken,  and 
imagining  she  was  again  sur- 
rounded by  poets,  she  thought 
she  could  detect  a ferment  in 
the  air  like  that  of  those  early 
years."  Still  Mrs  Mandelstam 
went  on,  "He  is ...  a remark- 
able young  man  who  will 
come  to  a bad  end,  I fear”  — 
which  points  to  yet  another, 
still  more  equivocal,  endow- 
ment which  came  with  that 
blessing  of  Akhmatova's. 

In  one  of  his  penetrating  , 
essays  on  Mandelstam, 
Brodsky  talks  about  the  older 
poet's  "growing  identifies- 1 
tion,”  in  the  twenties,  “with 
the  archetypal  predicament  of : 
‘a  poet  versus  an  empire.' " 1 
This  was  also  the  predica- , 
ment  of  the  young  Pushkin; 
and.  before  he  was  24.  of 
Joseph  Brodsky  too. 

His  career  up  to  that  point 
had  not  been  of  the  kind  that 
won  gold  stars  or  opinions  in 
official  Soviet  society.  For  a 
start,  he  had  been  born  a Jew 
(“100  per  cent  Jew,  with  a tre- 
mendous reservoir  of  guilt"), 
the  son  of  a naval  officer  who 
had  been  dismissed  when  he 
reached  the  most  senior  rank 
then  permitted  to  Jews;  this 
was  in  1949.  ..fee. year  which 
saw  the  arrest  and  execution 
of  the  entire-  Leningrad  party 
leadership.  The  son  dismissed 
himself  from  schooLat  the  age 
of  15.  rffld^i&cWaSly  in  the 
margins  of  various  temporary 
jobs  (one  of  them  as  a mortu- 
ary assistant  at  coroners' 
autopsies),  and  began  writing 
at  the  age  of  18,  a crucial 
member  of  that  generation 
and  milieu  he  describes  so 


warmly  in  one  of  the  autobio- 
graphical essays  in  his  prose 
collection.  Less  Than  One; 

"Nobody  knew  literature 
and  history  better  than  these 
people,  nobody  could  write  in 
Russian  better  tfrnn  they,  no- 
body despised  our  times  more 
profoundly.  For  these  charac- 
ters civilisation  meant  more 
than  than  daily  bread  and  a 
nightly  hug.  This  wasn't,  as  it 
might  seem,  another  lost  gen- 
eration. This  .was  the  only 
generation  of  Russians  that 
had  found  itself,  for  whom 
Giotto  and  Mandelstam  were 
more  imperative  than  their 
own  personal  destinies." 

He  was  taken  up  by  Akhma- 
tova on  the  strength  of  early 
poems  — very  different  from 
hers  — circulated  in  samiz- 
dat, and  by  his  early  twenties, 
reading  at  clandestine  poets’ 
gatherings,  he  had  become 
the  darling  of  a.  milieu  where 
the  natural  Russian  passion 
for  poetry  was  again  being 
; pressure-cooked  by  censor- 
ship and  repression.  And  this 
in  spite  of  the  picture  Mrs 
; Mandelstam  gives  of  him  at 
work;  "1  have  heard  Brodsky 
read  his  verse.  An  active  part 
! in  the  process  is  played  by  his 
nose.  1 have  never  known 
anything  like  it  before  in  all 
my  life;  his  nostrils  expand 
arid  contract  and  do  all  kinds 
of  funny  things,  giving  a 
nasal  twang  to  each  vowel 
and  consonant.  It  is  like  a 
wind  orchestra.”  The  quality 
OT  the  writing  spoke  for  itself 
just  as  unmistakably,  how- 
ever. in  poems  like  The  Great 
Elegy  for  John  Donne,  which 
dreams  a sleeping-  17th  cen- 
tury London,  a sleeping 
island,  with  the  poet  asleep 
under  the  dome  of  St  Paul's, 
and  his  poems  sleeping  too: 
The  verses  sleep.  The  stem 
iambi  sleep/The  trochees , 
sleep  like  guards,  to  left,  to 
right/and  in  them  sleeps  a 
glimpse  of  Lethe's  brook, /and 
something  else  beside  it  sleep- 
ing-fame.” i 

Another  glimpse  of  the  I 
young  Brodsky  shows  him, , 
when  the  ink  was  barely  dry, 
reading  this  poem  aloud  con 
omore  to  his  friend  Anatoly  I 
Naimar  in  a railway  station  ! 
booking  hall  to  the  horror  of  ] 
the  stolid  ranks  of  Soviet  citi- 1 
zens  queuing  for  tickets. 

Inevitably. jthis.  irregular, 
patronage  and?  fame,  unautbo- 
ri^Thyhh^hrafsb^r  erf  fheP 
Writers'-^njen;  -tmauthentir1 
cated  even  by  a university 
degWP.TBeaStrth^he  was 
soon  taken  up  by  craics  of  a 
different  sort  In  the  days 
following  the  fell  from  grace 
of  Khrushchev  and  his  erratic 
de-Stalinising.  the  thought 
police  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other, literary  and  adminis- 


trative, reacted  with  predict* 
able  resentment  to  Brodsky’s , 
tar  from  subdued  display  of 
talent  and  obduracy. 

• There  were  several  nasty1 
preliminary  harrassments.  In 
November  1963  he  was  at- 
tacked in  the  Leningrad  press 
(a  piece  headed  A Semi-lifer- 1 
ate  Parasite),  and  on  a bitter , 
night  shortly  before  Christ- 1 
mas  be  was  surrounded  in  the ! 
street  by  three  men,  wrestled 
into  the  back  of  a car  and 
eventually  held  in  the  Kash- 
chenko psychiatric  hospital 
in  Moscow  until  January  5. 
As  soon  as  he  returned  to 
Leningrad  he  was  arrested 
and  finally  brought  to  court 
on  February  14,  1964  charged 
with  social  parasitism:  since 
be  wasn't  a .poet  licensed  by 
the  Writers'  Union  or  any 
other  recognised  authority, 
being  a poet  couldn’t  be  held 
to  be  his  gainful  occupation, 
and  by  fading  to  take  up  any 
other,  he  was  effectively  a 
parasite  or  vagrant  QED. 

By  then,’ however,  civil 
courage  among  writers  and 
those  who  cared  for  literature 
and  freedom,  bad  advanced  to 
the  point  that  a frill  note  of 
the  trial  was-taken  by  a wom- 
an journalist,  and  soon  got 
out  to  the  West  It  included 
the  famous  exchange  with  the 
uncomprehending  or  wilful 
judge  that  inscribed 
Brodsky’s  name,  willy  nilly, 
in  the  roll  of  poet-heroes: 
Judge:  "What  is  your 
occupation?' 1 
Brodsky:  “1  am  a poet” 

Judge:.  “Who  recognised  you 
as  a poet?  Who  gave  you  the 
; authority  to  call  yourself  a 
poet?" 

Brodsky:  "No  one.  Who  gave 
me  the  authority  to  enter  the 
human  race?” 

Judge:  “Have  you  studied  for 
it?" 

Brodsky:  "For  what?" 

: Judge:  "To  become  a poet 
Why  didn't  you  take  further 
education  at  school  where 
they  prepare  you,  where  you 
can  learn?" 

Brodsky:  “I  didn't  think  poet- 
ry was  a matter  of  learning." 
Judge:  “What  is  it  then?". 
Brodsky:  “I  think  ft  is... 
[with  evident  embarrass- 
ment] ...  a gift  from  God." 

After  a further  three  weeks 
among  die  actually  mad  and 
“officially  mad"  in  a psychiat- 
ric clinic  (to  which  experi- 
^mas^we~owe"  rfhe  mordant 
Beckett-iflfie— eantes  of  Gor- 
bunov ang  Gorchakov)  he 
was  sefitenced  to  exile  with 
five  years  hard  labour  on  a 
remote  state  farm  in  Archan- 
gel province,  but  after  less 
than  two  years,  folio  wing  as 
much  pressure  from  Russian 
and  foreign  writers  as  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  that 


“I  am  a poet” ...  Joseph  Brodsky  was  the  anointed  heir  to  Russian  modernism  and  to  the.  bitter  tradition  of  persecuted  writers 


system,  he  was  released  In 
November  .1965,  to  return  to 
Leningrad,  in  poor  health  but 
for  the  time  being  at  least.  In 
peace.  The  years  that  followed 
he  spent  partly  learning  Pol- 
ish in  order  to  be  able  to 
translate  Zbigniew  Herbert 
and  Czeslaw  Milosz,  -and 
English  so  that  he  could  learn 
deeply  from  and  translate. 
Donne  and  Andrew  Marvell' 
(his  poem  The  Butterfly  is  an 
extraordinary  reincarnation 
and  translation  of  the  spirit  of 
English  metaphysical  poetry). 
He  also  needed  English  to  be 
able  properly  to  read  Auden, 
another  hero  among  the  older 
generation  of  living  poets, 
who  during  the  early  years  of 
his  muling  pviifr  wnnid  be  im- 
portant to  him  in  a new  liter- 
ary universe  as  Akhmatova 
had  been  hi  his  native  realm. 

He  was  no  longer  crudely 
^erseeoted,  though  when  an 
invitation  was  sent  to  read  at 
the  Festival  of  two  Worlds  in 
Spoleto  in  1969,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Writers  replied  an  his 
behalf.  “There  is  no  such  poet 
In  Soviet  Russia."  Compared 
with  the  severity  with  which 
Sinyavsky  and  other  writers 
were  treated  in  the  late  six- 
ties^  Brodsky  said,  he  had  got 
^ofM^xdyr  - Only  two  years.- 
By  Soviet  standards  it’s  posi- 
tively homeopathic.”  But  in 
1972  he  again  was  obliged  to 
lead  the  way  in  exile  ■—  this 
time  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
altogether,  to  be  followed  in 
short  order  by  Galich,  Solzhe- 
nitsyn, Zinoviev,  Maksimov, 
Voinovich,  Nekrasov  and 


Vladimov. 

" Two  days  after  Brodsky  ar- 
rived unwillingly  in  Vienna, 
all  his  . manuscripts  confis- 
cated and  impounded  in  the 
airport  custom?  store  in  Mos- 
cow, he  was  in  Auden's  house, 
at  Kirchstetten.  He  was  al- 
ready in  Auden’s  debt  not 
least  for  helping  to  focus  a no- 
tion that  would  be  central  to 
his  own  aesthetic  With  those 
lines  about  how  Time  "Wor- 
ships language  and  forgives  / 
Everyone  by  whom  it  lives”. 
Now  the  old  poet  consoled 
him  and -"looked  after  my  af- 
fairs with  the  diligence  of  a 
good  mother  hen,”  offering,  to 
Brodsky’s  embarrassment,  to  , 
translate  him,  and,  more  im- 
mediately Invaluable,  fixing  a 
grant  from  the  Academy,  of1 
American  Poets  that  would  - 
tide  him  over  until  he  arrived  | 
at  the  first  of  his  several 1 
American  teaching  jobs,  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Exile  and  separation  from 
the  language  Brodsky  identi- 
fied with  the  deepest  spring  of 
the  poet's  and  the  nation's 
soul  did  not  as  the  party 
police  may  have  hoped, 
silence  his  troublesome 
tongue  or  weaken  his  spirit 
He  had  understood  and  de- 
clared himself  to  be  ah  exile 
in  his  own  land  long  before  he 
was  made  to  leave  it  so  he 
was  not  now  ‘beheaded’  by 
physical  severance.  In  any 
case,  passionately  though  he 
was  attached  to  the  resonant 
music  of  his  mother  speech, 
his  devotion  to  language  was 
a kind  of  religious  devotion. 


i transcending  the  sounds  and 
' structures  of  any  one  tongue. 
As  he  put  it  in  his  acceptance 
speech  when  he  was  made ' 
Nobel  laureate  In  1987.  it’s  not 
that  language  is  the  poet’s  in- 
strument but  that  he  is  its 
vesseL 

IT  language  was  something  i 
like  his  god,  separation  made 
Mnemosyne  Josef  Brodsky's  | 
muse  and  consoling  mate  in  j 
his  bereavement  Most  litera- 
ture Is  an  art  of  memory,  and 
all  exiles  are  also  sentenced  to 
be  memorialists,  but  the  in- 
tensity of  the  gaze  with  which 
he  conjured  Leningrad's 
streets  and  buildings  out  of 
Its  Baltic  marshland  mists  In 
poem  after  poem,  and  page 
after  page  of  his  prose,  has 
more  than  a touch  of  the 
magus  about  it  In  corners  of 
cities  everywhere,  his  sensi- 
tised eye  found  pieces  of 
"Peter",  as  its  natives  were 
not  to  be  dissuaded  from 
knowing  it  a gesture,  a mood, 
a pediment  the  limb  of  a 
statue!  “I  too,  once  lived  in  a 
city  whose  cornices  used  to 
court  / clouds  with  stat- 
ues . . he  writes  in  a poem 
for  his  Italian  publisher.  And 
passionately  as  he  loves  Ven- 
ice, in  his  last  prose  work, 
Watermark,  one  often  senses- 
behind  its  celebrations  of  his 
love,  the  presence  of  that 
other,  Northern  dreamworld 
floating  not  in  the  Adriatic 
but  the  Baltic. 

He  repeats  in  Watermark 
the  notion1—  “water  is  the 
image  of  time"  — most  memo- 
rably deployed  in  a Peters- 


burg essay  In  Less  Than  One, 
the  earlier  prose  collection 
which'  may  prove  to  be  the 
book  by  which  he  is  best 
remembered  by  readers  with- 
out Russian.  “Reflected  every 
second  by  thousands  of> 
square  feet  of  running  silver 
amalgam",  wrote  this  son  cf  a 

sailor-turned-photographer,  I 

tills  wideawake  revenant  i 
scanning  the  quays  of  the 
Neva,  “it’s  as  if  the  city  were 
constantly  being  filmed  by  its 
river."  Like  his  abiding  pre- 
occupation with  time  itself,  it 
reminds  you  of  his  master 
Mandelstam,  whose  Journey 
to  Armenia,  for  example,  an- 
other visit  recollected  in 
short  “takes”,  is  as  full  of 
metaphors  that  make  your 
hair  stand  on  end.  And  like 
Mandelstam  too,  with  all  his 
power  of  memory  Brodsky  is 
eminently  a poet  of  his  pres- 
ent time , and  a “renewer  6[ 
language",  as  one  of  his  best 
critics  puts  it,  wrestling  stoi- 
cally with  the  bleak  existen- 
tial themes  of  the  late  twenti- 
eth century,  but  also  quickly 
getting  to  grips  with  the 
second,  Anglo-American  cul- 
ture history  has  required  him 
to  take  on.  (He  wrote  his  first 
poem  in  English,  an  Elegy  an 
the  death  of  Auden  in  197S.) 

"Growing  old!  Good  day, 
my  old  age!"  The  poet  and  his 
poetry  had  been  fighting  the 
battle  with  Time  ands  death 
at  least  since  the  age  of  32. 

Time  equals  cold'.  Each 
body,  sooner 

or  later,  falls  prey  to  the 


telescope.  With  the  years,  _ 
ft  mooes  away  from  the 

luminary,  grows  colder.  • 

But  the  gift  of  the  Word 
grants  a stay  of  execution 
and,  if  not  immortality,  an 
afterlife  warmed  by  the 
spirit’s  aspiration: 

to  God's  least  creature  - 
is  given  voice  for  speech, 
or 

Jbr  song — a sign 

that  it  has  found  a way 
to  bind  together, 
arid  stretch  Itfe’s  limits, 
whether 
an  hour  or  day. 

The  way  in  which  fee  Word 
most  signally  defeats  Time 
(and  other  tyrannies,  how- 
ever), is  by  remembering-.  -■ 
“And  there  was  a city”,  he 
wrote  in  the  title  piece  of  Less 
Than  One,  recalling  his  route 
to  school  along  the  Neva. 
“The  most  beautiful  city  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  With  an 
immense  grey  river  that  hung 
over  its  distant  bottom  like 
the  immense  grey  sky  over 
that  river.  Along  that  river 
there  stood  magnificent  pal- 
aces with  such  beautifully 
elaborated  facades  that  if  the 
little  boy  was  standing  on  the 
right  bank,  the  left  bank 
looked,  tike  the  imprint  of  a 
giant  mollusk  called  civilisa- 
tion. Which  ceased  to  exit”  " 

W L Webb  ~ 

Joseph  Brodsky,  poet,  bom  Len* 
ingrad,  May .24, 1840:  died  Janu- 
ary 28. 1998 


Harold  Brodkey 


Literary  calculations 


HAROLD  Brodkey, 
who  has  died  aged  65, 
was  America's  most 
famous  unread  writer. 
He  was  famous  for  the  quality 
cf  his  withholding;  for  almost 
30  years  he  worked  on  a great 
American  wager,  that  of  pro- 
ducing a late  20th  century 
novel  cf  Melville-like  stature. 
He  received  advances  from  at 
least  five  publishers  for  this 
novel;  its  arrival  was  an- 
nounced — "Brodkey  delivers” 
— on  a New  York  Times  front 
page.  But  the  The  Runaway 
Soul  did  not  appear  until  1991,  i 
and  it  baffled  and  disappointed 
most  critics. 

Thus  Brodkey,  in  literary 
terms,  had.  two  lives:  before 
and  after  the  novel  The  life 
before  was  a crescendo  of  un- 
witnessed promise  (the  critic  j 
Harold  Bloom  called  Brodkey 
“hn  American  Proust");  the, 
life  after  publication  was  life  1 
after  verification.  Brodkey  ! 
had  been  examined  and  given  | 


barely  a pass.  He  had  lost  his  , 
wager.  And  indeed,  after  pub- 
lication, Brodkey  seemed ! 
winded  and  discarded.  A tall ; 
and  striking  man  had  become  i 
grey  and  spindly.  But  Brod- 1 
key  was  also  sick.  In  1993,  the  j 
New  Yorker  (where  he  had  | 
been  a staff  writer)  published 
his  open  letter,  announcing 
that  he  had  Aids,  and  suggest- 
ing, improbably,  that  he  had 
been  infected  in  the  late  six- 
ties. (Brodkey  is  survived  by 
his  second  wife,  the  novelist 
Ellen  Schwamm.) 

His  shroud  was  one  of  his 
finest  works:,  this  - beautiful 
essay  calmly  accepted  death 
and  probed  the  limits  of  im- 
mortality with  .characteristic 
metaphysical  bravado.  Deaths 
to  Brodkey,  seemed  “soft; 
softly  Iiti  vastly  dark.  The  self 
becomes  taut-  with  metamor-  * 
pbosis  \ . . and  to  have  a not- 
quite-great-enough  fearless* 
ness  toward  , that  immensity 
of  the  end  of  individuality, 


toward  one's  absorption  into 
the  dance  of  particles  and  in- 
audibility-'’ More  simply,  he 
ended:  “Really,  I can  say 
nothing  further  at  this  point. 
Pray  for  me." 

He  was  bom  in  Illinois.  His  , 
mother  died  when  be  was  17 
months  old,  and  he  was 
adopted  by  his  father’s  second 
cousin,  Doris  Brodkey,  who 
lived  in  Missouri  This  up- 
heaval and  Doris's  cancer 
when  Brodkey  was  eight, 
shaped  his  creative  life.  In  his 
short  stories,  and  in  The  Run- 
away Soul,  Brodkey  would  re- 
create, and  drown  again  in. 
those  traumas.  Brodkey  grew 
up  thinking  of  himself  as  an 
orphan,  and  his  striving  for 
originality  may  be  seen  as  an 
attempt  to  be  parentless,  to  be 
free  of  literary  ancestors:  to 
be  out  of  time. 

Brodkey  belonged  to  that 
American  strain  that  feels,  as 
Melville  put  it,  that 
“it  is  better  to  fail  in  original- 


ity than  to  succeed  in 
imitation." 

Nevertheless,  Brodkey's 
first  collection  of  stories, 
First  Love  And  Other  Stories, 
which  appeared  in  1958,  was  i 
dutiful,  accomplished,  and  . 
palpably  indebted  to  J D Sal- 
inger. Like  Saul  Bellow’s  first 1 
two  novels,  this  peaceable 
book  let  out  no  hint  of  the 
stylistic  revolution  that  was 
massing  in  its  gardens.  For 
the  next  30  years,  Brodkey 
worked,  fitfully,  on  The  Run- 
away Soul.  Every  so  often,  be 
published  a 30-page  fragment 
in  the  New  Yorker,  these 
scraps  fed  the  celebrity-beast, 
and  excited  great  anticipa- 
tions — and  great  apprehen- 
sions too.  When  these  frag- 
ments were  collected  in  a 
book  of  stories  published  in 
1988  called  Stories  In  An  Al- 
most- Classical  Mode,  there 
was  a sense  feat  a fine  and 
original  voice  bad  been  added 
to  American  fiction. 


Brodkey . . . America's  Proust 

Brodkey's  prose  was  unlike 
any  other  contemporary  writ- 
er’s. Stylistically,  it  had  some 
of  the  'Tine  excess”  of  Roman- 
tic lyric,  mixed  with  a distinc- 
tively American  hospitality 
towards  the  sublime.  Philo- 
sophically. it  was  outl-ind- 
ishly  post-Freudian. 

Brodkey  sought  to  flood  the 
self  in  meaning,  to  reach'  be- 
neath selfhood,  toward  its 
amateurishness,  its  infinite 
dilemmas.  He  was  interested 
in  conveying  to  fee  reader  a 
grotesque  minuteness.  If  that 
involved  30  pages  on  the  exact 


tonalities  of  his  mother’s 
speech,  or  30  pages  on  fee 
bliss  and  struggle  of  one  act  of 
oral  sex  — his  most  famous 
story,  called  Innocence  — 
then  so  be  it.  No  one  could 
accuse  Brodkey’s  writing  of 
failing  in  Imitation. 

Yet  this  prose  can  be  weari- 
somely original.  Like  Whit- 
man and  Lawrence,  which  ii 
resembles,  Brodkey's  prose, 
for  all  its  hesitations  and  wa- 
verings and  serpentine  sen- 
tences (“sort  of’  and  "partly" 
were  his  favourite  words)  can 
I be  oddly  dogmatic.  When 
Brodkey's  great  novel  finally' 
appeared,  most  critics  de- 
cided that  they  did  not  want 
to  be  lectured  to. 

But  Brodkey's  stories  will 
certainly  last;  and  there  are 
stretches  of  his  900-page  novel 
which  achieve  an  authentic 
majesty.  At  the  simplest  level 
Brodkey  was  a lovely  poet,  a 
describer  of  trees  and  light 
“The  trees  around  me  were  in 
new  leaf,  shyly  pointillist." 
Or  writing  about  fee  air  at 
dawn:  "Partly  asleep,  partly 
a dance,  but  in  veils,  trem- 
bling with  heavy  moisture." 
The  American  urge,  which 
has  its  roots  in  Transcenden- 
talism, to  challenge  holiness, 
to  make  an  original  god  of 


every  man,  will  never  leave 
American  writing,  and  will 
always  be  vulnerable  to 
English  pragmatism  and  Oc- 
cam's razor.  It  will  always 
look  a little  foolish. 

And  Brodkey  did  look  fool- 
ish. He  became  famous  not  for 
his  writing,  but  for  the  flashy 
gymnastics  of  his  career.  He 
toyed  with  journalists'  and 
critics,  played  flirtatious 
games  with  the  literary 
world's  opinion  of  him.  Brod- . 
key  ran  his  career  with  an 
eye  for  fee  quotable,  while 
denying  that  he  was  running 
anything,  or  indeed  that  he 
had  a career.  He  was  both 
supremely  worldly  and  genu- 
inely intoxicated  with  iitera-  i 
hire  — and  hence  supremely 
unworidy.  He  liked  to  set  up 
impossible  oppositions.  I 

"Either  I am  truly  great,  or 
I am  a fraud,"  he  said  to  me  I 
when  I interviewed  him.  He  ! 
was,  perhaps,  monstrously  in- 
nocent  He  believed  himself 
when  he  said  such  things. 

He  was  calculating,  but  all 
his  greatest  calculations  were 
directed  towards  literature. 

James  Wood 

Harold  Brodkey.  writer,  born 
1930;  died  January  26, 1996 


Birthdays 


Tony  Blackburn,  disc  jockey. 
53;  Leslie  Brlcnsse,  composer, 
65;  Sacha  Distel  singer,  63; 
Germaine  Greer,  feminist 
and  writer.  57;  Tim  Healy, 
-actor  and  comedian,  44,  John 
Junkin,  actor  and  script- 
writer, 66;  Raymond  Keene, 
chess  grandmaster,  47;  Marga- 
ret Laird,  Third  Church  Es- 
tates Commissioner.  63;  Victor 
Mature,  actor.  81;  Julie 
Meltor,  equal  opportunities  di 
rector,  British  Gas,  39;  Andy 
Roberts,  cricketer,  45;  Kath^ 
arine  Ross,  actress,  53;  Tom 
Selleck,  fihn  actor,  51;  Via. 
count  Tonypandy.  former 
Commons  Speaker,  87;  Brian 
Trubshaw,  former  test  pilot 
72:  Oprah  Winfrey,  actress, 
talk  show  host,  producer,  4a  - 


In  Memoriam 

JjUNTOflF,  Eddlo  (TJd)  wfto  died  suddenli 
«sn  29111  January  1B94  Much  Uwad™!* 

"n  mvoE"  Wephcne 


Jackdaw 


Demfi  diva 

MOST  PEOPLE  think  that 
being  a diva  is  about  attitude, 
but  when  you  live  and  breathe 
ijivadom,  asldo,  you  learn 
feat  there  are  no  hard-and- 
fast  rules  for  being  a diva,  if 
only  because  if  there  were,  no 
diva  would  lower  herself  to 
follow  them.  In  fact. I don't 
even  like  to  consider  myself  a 
diva,  a denial  which  is  by  itself 
a sign  of  divadom,  and  if  yon 
don’t  agree  with  me,  you’re 
fired. 

Just  kidding.  Really,  lama 
benevolen  i diva,  and  know! 
must  be  a diva,  because  I do 
have  some  of  the  indispensable 
diva  travel  accessories,  like 
my  portableliets  (aTorkie  and 


a miniature  Doberman,  each  - 
under  three  pounds)  and  my 
giant  diamonds . . . The  dia- 
monds are  also  under  three 
pounds,  but  I'm  working  on  it 
For  my  birthday,  my  husband  • 
bought  me  a miniature  dia- 
mond engagement  ring  to  wear 
on  a chain,  and  some  diamond 
earrings  of  a major,  major  na-  . 
ture.  but  unfortunately,  since  I 
fall  into  fee  category  of  being  a 
diva  with  a pinhead,  they're 
too  much,  even  for  me.  And  of 
course,  nothing  travels  as  well 
as  part-ownership  in  a hugely 
profitable  national  restaurant  | 
chain 

A true  diva  will  do  anything . , 
for  her  art  I have  even  gone  so  J 
far  as  to  roll  around  in  asemi-  , 
dad  state  on  piles  of  money 
and  Michael  Douglas.  And  in  ■ 
my  next  movie,  GUane,  my 
hair  gets  shaved  eff  on -cam- 
era, which  should  be  pretty 
glamorous,  though  maybe  not 
as  glamorous  as  standing  on  a 

set  to  a bra  and  Goring  dur- 
ing a night  shoot  when  you 
have  a cold  and  have  to  keep  • 
two  tissues  stuffed  up  your 
nose  so  it  won’t  run  all  over 
your  perfectly  defined  d i va 
lipstick . . . • 

M jrtuisband  Is  also  a diva,  ' 


and  the  problem  wife  a double- 
diva  marriage  is  feat  we’ve 
created  diva  offspring.  United 
in  our  divadom,  we  lookfor- 
ward  to  a morning  without 

being  peed  on,  which  I think 

always  adds  a touch  cf  class  to 
fee  day,  personally.  When  I get 
to  the  set,  I fan  into  the  chair 
for  some  simultaneous  face 
poking  and  hair  pulling,  and 
occasionally  get  a leg's  worth 
of  body  makeup  done,  which 
goes  pretty  quickly,  because  . 
when  you  have  a job  that 
entails  body  make-up  going  up 

to  fee  crotch,  you  learn  to  get  it 
down  to  at  least  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  next  phase  of  this 
glamorous  process  is  the  ward- 1 
robe  fittings,  and  in  the  partic- 
ular case  (rf  Striptease,  that  l 

means  the  joy  of  things  that  go 
up  your  butt.  After  rmall  dry-  | 
cleaned  and  dressed,  we  move  i 
to  fee  final  phase,  plucking 
stray  hairs  out  erf  my  legs  wife 
tweezers.  Perversely.  I have 
come  to  love' this,  and  am  ob- 
sessively searching  for  the  per- 
fect tweezers.  Unfortunately, 
so  far  I haven't  found  any  dia- 
mond-studded Goes. 

Still  being  a diva  isn’t  all 
hard  work.  You  always  get  a 
good  table  at  restaurants.  You 


don’t  have  to  walk  long  dis- 
tances in  uncomfortable  shoes, 
although  you  do  have  to  walk 
small  repetitive  distances  in 
uncomfortable  shoes  for 
movies. 

Actress,  and  now  writer , Demi 
Moore  tells  it  how  It  is  in  Ameri- 
can magazine  Details. 

Village  news 

IT  TAKES  a village  to  raise  a 
child. 

Of  course  it  does.  After  all 
children  can  be  such  a burden 
when  there  are  cattle  futures 
to  be  traded,  worlds  to  be 
saved  and  political  campaigns 
to  be  won.  Few  parents,  partic- 
ularly those  who  have  freely 
chosen  that  most  family-un- 
friendly of  professions,  poli- 
tics, can  do  it  themselves.  So 
indeed  it  does  take  a village, 
preferably  one  transported  i 
from  Guatemala  or  some  such  1 
place  where  the  natives  gladly 
will  provide  what  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton  so  delicately 
calls  "surrogate  care"  in  ex- 
change for  a few  Yankee  dol- 
lars off  the  books. 

The  foil  title  of  Mrs 
Clinton's  little  book  of 
proverbs,  pieties  and  public  • 


policy  ought  to  have  been:  It 
Takes  A Village—  and  Lots  oF 
Nifty  Government  Programs 
Which  Parents  Have  . * 

Managed  to  Live  Without  for 
Centuries . . . 

The  warm  and  fuzzy  lec- 
tures of  fee  high  and  mighty 
have  become  a tiresome  and 
even  offensive  spectacle,  be- 
cause there  is  hardly  a mote 
self-centred,  self-absorbed, 
anti-family  business  than  that 
of  tramping  far  and  wide  in 
search  of  votes,  campaign 
contributions  and  fee  adula- 
tion that  makes  it  all  worth- 
while. Asking  politicians  to 
instruct  us  in  fee  art  of  rais- 
ing children  is  somethinglike 
consulting  the  US  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  for  tips  on 
sexual  performance.  They 
mean  well,  and  they  may  even 
have  something  worthwhile 
to  say,  but  ultimately  they're 
just  guessing... 

Mrs  Clinton's  solutions 
offer  nothing  new.  The  book 
combines  Hints  From  Heloise 
("If  a can  of  soda  held  upright 
fits  through  fee  slats  on  the 
side  of  a baby’s  crib,  the  space 
between  them  is  too  wide”)  • 
with  politics-of-meaning 
babble  ("All  of  us  must  renew 


our  own  sense  of  spirituality 
and  work  to  live  up  to  its  ex- 
pectat  ions  and  values")  and 
bald-faced  political  partisan- 
ship ("As  ray  husband  said  in 
his  1985  State  of  the  Union 
address . .’.") Throw  In . . .a 
selection  of sugarcoated 
quotes  ("There’s  no  place  like 
home")  and  you  have  a vol- 
ume that  contributes  little  to 
the  debate  about  ch  ildren.  Al- 
though it  does  at  least  offer  an 
advance  look  at  this  year's 
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Skin  deep . . - H&G 


Democratic  Party  ptatfonn. 
Terry  Galway  takes  a dear- 
eyed  look  at  First  Lady  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton ’s  book  It 
Takes A Village  in  the  New 
York  Observer. 

Sniff  sniff 

MY  PERSONAL  favourite  Js 
our  Pureness  skin-care  line. 
The  idea  for  this  water-based 
moisturiser  began  when  I was 
on  holiday  and  sat  watching  a 
river  flowing  through  a val- 
ley. The  flow  of  pure  cleans- 
ing water  brought  to  mind  fee 
use  of  “purifying  moisture’! 
as  a good  marketing  term,  es- 
pecially for  younger  skins. 

THE  PRODUCT  of  whichlam 
most  proud  is  our  Blanc  de 
Chanel ...  It  was  created  to 
lighten  some  of  the  darker 
areas  of  the  face  and  add  lumi- 
nosity to  the  skin,  and  can  be 
mixed  with  a foundation.  Ad- 
mittedly. there’s  no  particular  - 
product  I wish  I had  created, 
but  what  I wish  I could  create 
is  a mascara  with  an  auto-  - 
matic  brush.  It  would  make  it 
so  easy  to  apply.  Now  feat . 
would  be  a cosmetic 
revolution. 


MY  FAVOURITE?  The  Eye-"- 
Sf* Prism-  to  any  shade,  h 
It  s a new  concept  for  eye 
make-up,  five  shades  and  tw£J 
textures  all  in  a lovely  coni— > 


! MY  F AVOURITE  creation  ■» 
ges  back  to  1985.  The  name-  -- 

ber^spent^toi^3/ 

wehaddone.  Ido  admire  the' 
fragranoe  Shocking  from  ■ 

Schiaparelli,  although  tt*s  no 
longer  available,  niis  was  a 
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grance  houses,  — 

Cosmetics  creators  reveal  their' 

cerTP/c  tn  tfmrnm* -v  JK.  


Jackdaw  wants  your  jewels.  ’ 
E-maUJa^daw&guardiarir  : 
.cOMk  ;ftix  0171-713  436% 
Jackdaw,  The  Guardian,  119 
Farringdon  Road,  London 
EC2R3ER,  , . 
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Increased  speed  on  M4  causes 
some  to  fear  inflationary  pile-up 


Who’s  whistling  the 
best  tunes  now? 


tea 


Will  Hutton 


THE  two  great  tradi- 
tions in  economic 
thought  — Keynesian 
and  laissez-faire  — 
have  fought  them- 
selves to  a standstill  The  so- 
called  neo-classical  counter- 
revolution that  gained 
ascendancy  over  the  past  20 
years  has  at  last  run  its 
course  but.  although  the  near 
Keynesians  have  arrested  its 
intellectual  advance,  they 
have  yet  to  turn  their  advan- 
tage into  winning  the  policy 
debate.  These  are  in-between 
times. 

The  right’s  setback  is 
remarkable,  especially  as 
sheer  momentum  still  allows 
it  to  set  the  political  agenda 
and  thus  give  the  apparent 
impression  it  is  intellectually 
dominant  But  this  is  more 
because  of  the  vigour  of  the 
1970s  attack  of  the  new  wave 
of  new-right  economists,  al- 
most entirely  from  the  US,  in- 
sisting that  western  capitalist . 
economies  had  to  return  to 
first  free-market  principles  if , 
they  were  to  break  the  log- 
jam of  stagflation. 

Vigour  in  argument  has  not 
been  matched  by  subsequent ! 
economic  performance  — , 
hence  the  growing  vulnerabit 
ity  to  counter-attack.  In  the  | 
US.  for  example,  the  long-run  • 
growth  rate  is  unchanged, 
while  the  business  cycle 
seems  as  unstable  as  it  ever 
was.  hi  Britain,  the  growth 
rate  may  have  improved  rela- 
tive to  our  European  peers, 
but  it  has  still  fallen  abso- 
lutely. 

Britain’s  deficiency  in  man- 
ufacturing productivity  has 
partly  closed,  but  that  has 
brought  no  accompanying  im- 
provement in  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  output  And.  if 
inflation  has  declined,  so  it 
has  worldwide,  with  the  Brit- 
ish rate  improving  only  mar- 
ginally against  the  average. 
This  is  a pretty  chequered  re- 
cord, and  the  right’s  intellec- 


tual case  needs  even  more 
carefbl  scrutiny. 

The  counter-revolution- 
aries* attack  in  the  1970s  was 
two-pronged.  Governments, 
they  argued,  should  drop  any 
attempt  actively  to  manage 
the  level  of  demand  in  the 
economy  through  fiscal  pol- 
icy (changing  the  gap  be- 
tween government  spending 
and  revenues)  or  monetary 
policy  (changing  interest 
rates  and  the  liquidity  in  the 
financial  system).  AH  they 
should  do  is  make  sure  the 
amount  of  money  in  circula- 
tion grew  constantly  to  en- 
sure minimal  or  no  inflation. 

Microeconomic  policy 
should  be  focused  solely  on 
ensuring  that  market  incen- 
tives were  as  pure  as  possible. 
In  the  US,  in  particular,  a 
group  of  socalled  “supply-sid-  j 
ers”  insisted  that  taxation 
was  the  major  economic  dis>  i 
tortion  blighting  western , 
economies. 

Behind  these  claims  — | 
highly  congenial  to  Conserva- 
tives everywhere  — lay  same  ] 
fancy  new  economic  theory.  . 
Discretionary  macroeco- 1 
nomic  policy  of  the  type  | 
Keynes  favoured  was  neces- 
sarily self-defeating,  argued  I 
University  of  Chicago  profes- 
sors Milton  Friedman  and 
Robert  Lucas  over  the  1970s. 
If  governments  tried  to  offset 
the  effect  of  a recession  or 
boom,  then,  paradoxically, 
the  impact  would  be  to  make 
the  next  swing  in  the  eco- 
nomic cycle  more,  not  less, 
unstable.  Stagflation  arose  be- 
cause of  government  attempts 
at  economic  management. 
along  with  high  taxes  and 
union  power. 

Prof  Lucas’s  theory  of  ratio- 
nal expectations  argued,  in 
essence,  that,  as  long  as  mar- 
kets work  freely,  economic 
agents  never  other  than 
short-term  mistakes  in  under- 
standing what  is  going  on 
around  them. 

A recession,  for  example,  is 
caused  not  by  deep-set  market 
failure  but  by  die  short-run 
piipnornfiTinn  that  Arms  and 
workers  do  not  drop  their 
prices  quickly  enough  to 
price  themselves  back  Into  ac- 
tivity. They  can’t  be  sure  in 
the  initial  stages  of  the  down- 
turn whether  they  need  to 
lower  their  prices;  but  once 
they  realise  they  face  a reces- 
sion they  soon  realise  what 
they  have  to  do,  and  the  econ- 


omy self-regulates  itself  back 
to  normal.  The  best  economic 
policy  in  response  is  patience. 

Tbe  Bank  of  England  or  the 
Treasury  cannot  be  substan- 
tially wiser  than  the  many 
firms  which  make  up  the 
economy,  so  they  will  act  only 
when  everyone  else  is  recog- 
nising what  is  going  on,  and 
thus  boost  an  economy  that  is 
already  recovering,  causing  it 
to  overshoot  if  policy  has  any 
real  effect,  said  the  new  right. 

There  is  also  the  notion 
that  the  only  good  direction 
for  taxation  is  down.  This  just 
about  held  up  when  inflation 
and  interest  rates  were  in 
double  figures  in  the  1970s,  so 
that,  as  Harvard's  Professor 
Martin  Feldstein  showed,  tax- 
ation of  the  high  nominal  in- 
terest rates  paid  to  savers 
without  adjusting  for  infla- 
tion meant  that  the  real 
return  on  savings  after  infla- 
tion went  negative  — depress- 
ing the  incentives  to  save  and 
so  hurting  saving  and  invest- 
ment levels. 

It  is  obviously  true  that 
very  high  marginal  rates  of 
tax  are  deterrents  to  effort 
But  once  inflation  falls  to  low 
levels  and  high  marginal  tax 
rates  are  reduced,  the  tax-cut- 
ting supply-siders  are  left 
with  little  substantive  proof 
for  their  claims. 


AS  MIT’s  Professor 
Paul  Krugman  ar- 
gues. even  the  great 
homes  of  free-mar- 
ket  economics  like 
the  University  of  Chicago  i 
never  endorsed  the  wilder 
supply-siders’  case.  Today  1 
there  is  no  US  economist  of, 
the  stature  of  Martin  Feld- 
stein pushing  the  idea  that 
tax  cuts  paid  for  themselves 
by  the  boost  to  economic  ac- 1 
.tivity,  and  the  case  is  made  by 
right-wing  ideologues  rather 1 
than  economists.  { 

The  same  is  increasingly 
true  of  the  critique  of  Keynes- 1 
ian  demand  management. 
American  New  Keynesians 
have  made  a substantial  dent 
in  the  idea  that  rational  ex- 
pectations pifflw  the  entire 
conception  is  impossible.  Pro- 
fessors George  Akerlof  at  MTT 
and  Greg  Mazikiw  cf  Harvard 
have  developed  the  Intriguing 
idea  that  it  is  rational  for  eco- 
nomic agents  not  to  be  com- 
pletely rational.  Most  of  us 
proceed  not  by  exhaustively 
gathering  every  piece  of  infor- 


mation so  that  the  market 
bounces  back  to  normal  as  we 
realise  our  mistakes,  they 
say.  but  by  making  rough 
guesses. 

A restaurateur  doesn’t 
change  his  prices  every  day. 
And  taxpayers  don’t  think, 
when  the  government  bor- 
rows money  for  a large  road- 
building  programme,  that  it 
will  have  to  raise  taxes  some 
time  in  the  future  to  pay  off 
the  debt  so  they  had  better 
save  now  to  be  ready  for  the 
extra  taxation.  It  might  be 
“rational”,  but  nobody  in  the 
real  world  behaves  like  that. 

But  if  individuals  are  ratio- 
nal in  being  nearly  rational, 
then  Friedman’s  and  Lucas's 
proof  that  demand  manage- 
ment is  self-defeating  fails. 
Economies,  as  Keynes  said, 
can  get  locked  into  disequilib- 
riums for  long  periods  be- 
cause Individuals  and  firms 
are  just  tumble  to  find  the 
array  of  prices  that  allows  the 
economy  to  return  by  itself  to 
the  path  of  rising  output  and 
frill  employment  Prices  are 
not  reliable  enough' in  a 
nearly  rational  world  to  co-or- 
dinate economic  activity  ex- 
cept in  the  very  long  run,  and 
by  then  we  are  dead. 

We  need  the  government  to 
act  to  break  the  impasse;  and 
the  economy  does  respond  to 
deflationary  and  expansion- 
ary stimuli 

There  is  growing  accep- 
tance that  the  quality  of 
human  capital,  public  infra- 
structure and  trust  relations 
within  firms  are  key  determi- 
nants of  growth.  Economists 
arguing  for  capitalism  and 
careless  about  inequality  and 
income  distribution  are  in- 
creasingly hard  to  find,  even 
on  the  free-market  right 

But  on  the  left,  there  are 
few  who  advocate  old-fash- 
ioned government  pump- 
priming  and  intervention. 
The  new  Keynesian  ideas  ad- 
vocate government  acting 
more  subtly,  building  up 
human  and  physical  capital, 
moderating  inequality.  While 
accepting  that  demand  man- 
agement remains  a powerful 
tool,  it  is  best  used  sparingly. 

It  is  fashionable  to  argue 
that  the  right  still  has  all  the 
best  tunes.  Wrong.  Its  case  is 
evaporating.  A new  range  of 
ideas  is  emerging  that  will 
underpin  a new  politics.  The 
only  question  is  how  long  it 
will  take  to  get  there.  . 


A woman’s  place  is  now  in  front 
line  of  empirical  observation 
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Briefing 


Richard  Thomas 


QUIETLY,  Virtually  un- 
noticed. monetarism’s 
corpse  finally  stopped 
twitching  this  month.  Chan- 
cellor Kenneth  Clarke  deliv- 
ered his  second  quarter-point 
dtft  in  interest  rates  in  five ; 
tfgeks,  just  days  before  fig- 
uses  were  released  showing 
file  money  supply  growing  at 
§ double-digit  annual  rate  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  , 
four  years. 

-^To  most  of  us,  M4  is  a test 
Rhd  to  South  Wales.  But  to  ; 
economists  the  measure  of, 
broad  money  — including  ster- : 
ling  in  all  bank  and  building  I 
society  accounts,  as  well  as  i 
cash  in  circulation  — is  a bone  1 
of  contention.  TO  some,  any  | 
rise  represents  storm  clouds 
on  toe  inflation  front  To  | 
others,  it  is  of  little  concern. 

Professor  Tim  Cong  don,  a 
broad-money  specialist  at 
Gerrard  and  National,  says 
an  increase  in  M4  inevitably 
leads  to  higher  prices.  “At  the 
end  of  the  day,  you  can’t  sim- 
ply get  rid  of  money,'’  he  said. 
“And  money  isn’t  held  for 
any  other  reason  than  to  alter 
consumption.  You  might  have 
lots  of  Investments,  but  if  you 
ffsi  a bit  more  you  might  well 
say-  I might  as  well  go  and 
buy  that  yacht  after  alL”  If 
ddmand  for  money  rises, 
overall  demand  will  eventu- 


Indicators 


TODAY  — UK:  Bank  mortgage 
lending  (Dec). 

JPs  Industrial  production  (Dec). 
TOMORROW  - USx  FOMC 

meeting. 

US:  Retail  sales  (Dec).  . 
WEDNESDAY  — USe  Chicago 
NAPM  (Jan). 

l)lC*  Minutes  of  13th  December 
Cbanceif or/Govern or  meeting 
published,  • 

UK:  Economic  trends  pec). 


ally  be  stoked  up.  prices  will 
rise.  Period. 

Mr  Clarke  and  Eddie 
• George.  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  were  worried 
about  M4  last  duly,  when  it 
was  growing* at  an  annual 
rate  of  6.7  per  cent  well  in- 
side the  Treasury’s  3-9  per 
cent  monitoring  range.  Now, 
with  M4  growth  at  10  per  cent 
they  must  be  really  worried 
and  even  thinking  about  put- 
ting base  rates  up  again. 


money  on  toe  corporate  side, 
in  contrast  to  the  housing- 
related  demand  of  the  1980s. 

Firms  have  borrowed  on  a 
big  scale  to  fund  Glaxo/Well- 
come-style  takeovers  — Mr 
Cole  has  identified  £41  billion 
worth  of  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions in  1995. 

Although  takeovers  drive 
up  asset  prices  — and  by  ex- 
tension the  wealth  of  the 
owners  of  those  assets  — he 
argues  that  little  will  leak 


Company  cash 


i sector  borrowing  contributions  to  overall  M4  growth,  %. 
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Or,  more  likely,  not  In  part 
this  is  because  M4's  current 
behaviour  may  not  presage 
higher  inflation.  Adam  Cole, 
an  economist  at  James  Capri, 
argues  that  the  details  of  toe 
M4  pick-up  militate  against 
price  rises.  As  his  graph 
shows,  toe  real  driving  force 
behind  recent  broad  money 
growth  has  been  demand  for 


THURSDAY  — USe  Bundes- 
bank council  meeting 
UK:  Purchasing  managers  In- 
dex (Jan). 

UK:  consumer  credit  (Dec). 

UK:  Visible  trade  (Nov). 

UK:  Mortgage  lending  (Dec). 
FRIDAY  — UK:  Official 
reserves. 

USe  Unemployment  rate  (Dec). 
US:  Non  farm  payrolls  (Jen). 

Source:  HoiWest  UarHau 


Tourist  rates  — bank  sells 


Australia  1.98 
Austria  15.15 
Belgium  44-60 
Canada  2.0150 
Cyprus  0.7025 
Denmark  8.45 
Finland  6A4 


France  T.46 
Germany  2.185 
Greece  368.00 
H Kong  11.45 
India  54.54 
Ireland  U» 
Israel  4.74 


Italy  2^80 
Malts  0.5 4 
Netherlands  2.45 
N Zealand  2.23 
Norway  B.GD 
Portugal  227.00 
S Arabia  5.57 


Singapore  2.10 
SAWcb5l34 
Spain  184.00 
Sweden  1028 
Switzerland  1-74 
Turkey  89,558 
USA  1.4700 


into  extra  speeding.  This  is 
because  .the  bulk  of  personal 
wealth  is  held  in  the  form  of 
“contracted’’  savings,  mostly 
pension  and  insurance  funds. 

Mr  Cole  estimates  that  a 
10  per  cent  increase  In  equity 
prices  results  in  an  inflation 
rate  only  0.2  of  a point  higher 
four  years  later.  By  contrast 
a 10  per  cent  jump  in  house 


I prices  causes  a two-point  rise 
1 in  retail  price  inflation. 

But  Prof  Congdon  says  this 
i analysis  understates  how  an 
! increase  In  the  amount  of 
money  in  one  area  can  affect 
i behaviour  elsewhere.  If  the 
value  of  a pension  fund  in- 
creases, the  parent  company 
I might  decide  to  reduce  its 
contributions  and  give  work- 
! ers  higher  wages  instead  — 
which  would  feed  quickly 
into  the  high  street 
There  is  another  reason  not 
to  be  too  complacent  about 
M4.  The  composition  of  the 
higher  demand  for  money  is 
pretty  benign  dow.  Flush  with 
cash,  the  hanking  sector  is, 
however,  looking  to  offload 
some  of  it  on  to  you  and  me 
Money  is  being  marketed 
more  aggressively,  lending 
rules  relaxed  a little,  incen- 
■ lives  such  as  cashbacks  and 
rate  discounts  offered.  This 
kind  of  supply-side  action 
could  shift  demand  for  money 
from  toe  personal  sector  up  a 
few  notches,  especially  if  con- 
sumer confidence  begins  to 
return.  Consumption  could 
really  start  motoring. 

All  this  is  likely  to  remain 
academic,  though.  Even  if  the 
transmission  belt  between 
money  and  inflation  is  run- 
ning. the  end  results  will  be 
slow  in  coming  — Prof  Cong- 
don talks  about  1998. 

If  the  Conservatives  win  toe 
next  election,  a bit  ctf  inflation 
in  toe  middle  of  a record  fifth 
term  will  be  a small  juice  to 
pay.  If  they  don’t,  tt  will  be 
someone  rise's  problem. 


Debate 


Jane  Humphries 
and  Shirley  Dex 


IN  AN  article  in  the  Guard- 
ian last  November,  Anna 
Palmer  argued  that  eco- 
nomics. as  a discipline,  is 
male-dominated  in  that  its 
practitioners  are  mainly  men. 
and  as  a subject  is  sexist  and 
gender-blind. 

Palmer  is  right  to  say  that 
economists  are  mainly  men. 
Women  have  been  conspicu- 
ously absent  as  researchers 
and.  with  notable  exceptions, 
issues  to  do  with  women  have 
been  neglected  as  toe  subjects 
of  research.  Most  economists 
would  agree  with  this  liberal 
feminist  critique  of  econom- 
ics and  endorse  affirmative 
action  in  response.  The  in- 
creasing representation  of 
women  should  carry  with  it  a 
gender-sensitive  broadening 
of  the  empirical  domain  of 
economics  to  include  more 
topics  relevant  to  women. 

But  economics,  unlike 
many  disciplines,  is  defined 
not  by  subject  matter,  an  em- 
pirical domain,  but  by  meth- 
odology. Work  on  hitherto  ne- 
glected topics  — the  fomily. 
sex  discrimination  — poses 
no  challenge  to  mainstream 
practices.  Yet  it  is  precisely 
these  practices,  toe  method- 
ology of  economics,  winch 
feminist  economists  mistrust 


All  too  often  the  work  of 1 
mainstream  economists 
seems  to  rationalise  and  rein- 
force traditional  gender 
stereotypes.  Feminists  have 
traced  their  dissatisfaction  to 
economists’  failure  to  under- 
stand the  particular  con- 
straints which  women  face, 
and  to  economists'  concept  of 
rationality. 

These  are  deeper  problems 
than  the  under-representa- 
tion of  women  or  the  neglect 
of  empirical  issues.  For,  if 
feminist  economists  are  to 
challenge  economists’  ways  of 
approaching  problems,  the 
methodological  definition  of 
economics  turns  viciously 
upon  to**”1;  if  feminists  do  not 
do  economics  like  the  main- 
stream guys,  then  they  are 
not  doing  economics  at  all 

Like  Palmer,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  brave  toe  proctors  of 
our  discipline  in  wanting  to 
go  fhrther  to  challenge  the 
methodology  of  economics. 
The  question  is  how.  Palmer 
suggests  that  women  have 
“different”  ways  of  knowing 
than  men  and,  in  view  of  the 
failures  of  “masculinist” 
methods,  women  should  use 
women -centred  methods  of 
research — a view  easy  to  car- 
icature (and  deride). 

If  all  knowledge  is  relative, 
and  currently  male,  changing 
it  to  female  knowledge  will 
not  solve  the  problems  of  the 
discipline.  Why  should  men 
listen  to  something  so  self-ad- 
mittedly  relativist  as  Palm- 
er’s knowledge?  The  aim  c£ 
economists,  including  feml- 


If  at  first  you  don’t  accede,  we  think  you’d  better  think  it  out  again 
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Worm’s  eye 


Dan  Atkinson 

THE  Marcos  Nelson  Mur- 

I ders,  the  1973  film  that 
introduced  the  detective 
Kojak,  ranged  him  against 
an  intellectually  corrupt 
prosecutor  so  determined 
to  convict  a black  youth 
that  he  effectively  put  the 
defendant  on  trial  twice. 

That  technique  was  de- 
scribed in  the  film  as  “get- 
ting him  coming  and  get- 
ting him  going*’.  Just  like 
the  case  of  our  own  Kevin 
Maxwell,  except  that  the 
real  affair  upon  which  the 
film  was  based  did  not  in- 
volve suggestions  from  the 
US  attorney-general  that 


the  jury  system  should  be 
j done  away  with  in  cases  of 
this  kind  and  replaced  by  a 
i “panel  of  experts”  (presum- 
ably racist  cops). 

Nevertheless,  no  one  can 
, say  the  Maxwell  defendants 

! were  not  forewarned  about 
the  likely  reaction  of  the 
authorities  to  a flouting  of 
the  official  will.  Two  weeks 
and  two  days  before  Kevin 
and  Ian  Maxwell  were  ar- 
rested on  June  18, 1992,  the 
Danish  electorate  voted  out 
the  Maastricht  treaty,  thus 
legally  killing  the  plans  for 
economic  and  monetary 
union.  That  verdict  was  not 
allowed  to  stand  for  long, 
either.  Europe’s  top  brass 
graciously  allowed  the 
Danes  another  chance  to 
get  it  tight,  just  as  Britain's 
jurors  have  an  opportunity 
to  repent  their  foolish  Max- 


well acquittal.  In  legal  dr- 1 
cles,  that  tactic  is  known  as  I 
abuse  of  process,  but  the 
brass  do  not  see  it  like  that. 
It  Is  genuine  in  its  quest  for 
corrects tude  in  economic 
policy,  all  the  way  up  from 
an  individual  fraud  case  to 
pan-European  monetarism. 
The  need,  to  have  the  cor- 
rect decisions  approved  by 
untutored  voters  and  ju- 
rors is  a major  incon- 
venience. But  it  can  be ; 
dealt  with  by  referring : 
back  an  incorrect  verdict  | 
until  the  correct  one  Is  | 
given. 

Needless  to  say.  whereas  \ 
incorrect  decisions  are  tem- 
porary, correct  ones  are 
permanent;  they  represent 
the  Hegelian  "absolute  mo- 
ment”, after  which  there  is 
no  going  back.  It  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  old  definition  of  | 


African  democracy:  one 
man,  one  vote.  once. 

Consider  the  first  Guin- 
ness trial,  a hearing  in 
which  the  "correct”  verdict 
was  obtained.  Only  last 
year,  the  Court  of  Appeal 
turned  away  the  defen- 
dants even  though,  in  order 
to  do  so.  the  court  had  to 
contradict  its  earlier  ruling 
that  judges  should  not  sub- 
stitute themselves  for  ju- 
rors. Consider  the  case  of 
Norway,  whose  recent 
rejection  of  European 
Union  membership  was 
greeted  with  contemptuous 
assurances  that  the  Norwe- 
gians would  have  to  think- 
again  within  10  years. 

One  last  word  os  this 
abuse  of  process.  The  Mar- 
cus Nelson  case  ended  hap- 
pily; little  chance  of  a simi- 
lar result  here. 


nist  economists,  must  be  to 
straggle  to  understand  toe, 
real  world.  We  would  argue 
that  neo-classical  economics 
itself  is  undergoing  change. 
Rational  economic  man  has 
been  revamped.  Markets  and 
exchange,  hitherto  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  economics,  ap- 
pear as  only  one  solution  to 
the  co-ordination  problem. 

While  it  would  be  far- 
fetched to  see  the  changes 
within  the  discipline  as  toe 
result  of  feminist  criticisms, 
recognition  that  rationality 
and  markets  are  imperfect 
has  implirsiflnnft  for  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  family  and  women 
in  the  labour  market  which 
feminists  cannot  ignore. 

Nancy  Folbre,  for  example, 
(Who  pays  for  toe  kids?  Gen- 
der and  the  Structures  of  Con- 
straint, 1994)  has  exploited 
the  opportunities  implicit  in 
these  developments  to  replace 


the  old  “choices"  — whereby 
women  choose  to  specialise  in 
home-making  because  of  their 
low  earning  capacity,  while 
being  simultaneously  unable 
to  command  high  pay  because 
of  this  specialisation  — by  a 
theory  of  male  patriarchal 
power  combined  with  the  op- 
eration of  self-interest 
Structures  of  constraint 
emerge  as  the  joint  outcome 
of  efforts  to  solve  problems  of 
labour  division,  and  the 
power  of  some  groups  to  force 
others  to  pay  a disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  costs.  Unlike 
toe  relativism  proposed  by 
Palmer,  this  approach 
towards  a feminist  economics 
insists  on  engaging  with  the 
real  world. 

Jane  Humphries  is  a reader  in 
Economics  and  Policies  and 
SJdrUy  Dex  a lecturer  at  the 
Judge  Management  Institute, 
Cambridge  University 
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Tennis 


1*3 


David  Irvine  in  Melbourne  sees  Boris  Becker  and  Monica  Seles  recapture  the  Australian  Open  singles  titles  in  the  style  of  true  champions 


ORIS  BECKER  has 
invariably 
achieved  his  most 
| satisfying  and 
memorable  deeds 
after  surviving  crises  in  the 
early  rounds  of  Grand  Slam 
tournaments.  It  is  almost  as  if 
he  needs  his  game  to  be  tem- 
pered in  the  fires  of  contro- 
versy and  danger. 

So  it  was  again  here  at  Flin- 
ders Paris  yesterday  when  the 
German,  who  had  risen  phoe- 
nix-like from  the  ashes  three 
timeg,  seized  back  the  Austra- 
lian Open  men's  title  he  had 
suspected  was  for  ever  more 
beyond  his  reach, 

“It's  five  years  since  the 
last  time  I spoke  to  you.  And 
to  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  told 
an  admiring  14,000  crowd 
after  beating  Michael  Chang 
6-2,  6-4.  2-6,  6-2,  "I  didn't 
think  I had  a Grand  Slam  left 
in  me.”  And  Becker,  now  28, 
left  no  one  in  doubt  that  his 
seventh  major  title  meant  as 
much  as  the  first  be  won  as  a 

17-year-old  at  Wimbledon. 

In  1985  Becker  was  a fear- 
less, hungry  — some  would 
say  arrogant  — upstart,  who 
was  hardly  aware  of  the  enor- 
mousness of  what  he  was 
achieving.  But  here  he  was 
calm,  patient,  totally  con- 
trolled and  clear-headed;  the 
elder  statesman  almost  That 
his  appetite  is  restored, 
though,  he  made  abundantly 
clear. 

"It's  not  like  tomorrow  Tm 
going  to  put  my  feet  up  and 
relax  which  I should,  actu- 
ally." he  said.  “No.  I now  be- 
lieve I can  win  a couple  more 
big  ones.  As  long  as  my  wife 
and  son  are  there  to  support 
me  and  it  doesn't  look  like  I'm 
embarrassing  myself  in  shorts, 
then  rm  going  to  do  it" 

In  19%.  when  he  failed  to 
survive  his  first-round  match 
with  Anders  Jarryd.  a quali- 
fier. and  1995,  when  he  went 
out  at  the  same  stage  to  Pat- 
rick McEnroe,  his  tennis  was 
indeed  an  embarrassment. 
And.  as  he  readily  agreed,  it 
was  almost  the  same  story 
this  year. 

Seeing  him  treating  Chang, 
who  had  not  lost  a set,  like  a 


helpless  marionette,  it  was 
hard  to  believe  Becker  had 
trailed  by  two  sets  to  one 
against  the  British  No.  l Greg 
Rusedski  in  the  first  round; 
by  two  sets  to  Thomas  Jo- 
hansson in  the  second;  and  by 
a set  and  a break  to  Brett 
Steven,  in  the  fourth. 

Maybe,  having  heard  of 
Becker's  early  trials,  Chang 
was  lured  into  believing  the 
German  would  start  slowly 
against  him.  He  could  not 
have  been  more  wrong. 
Becker  came  out  firing  and 
inside  12  minutes  Chang  was 
trailing  0-4  with  only  eight 
points  to  his  name. 

“It  surprised  me  a little," 
said  Chang.  “Normally  Boris 
is  a slow  starter  but  today  he 
didn’t  seem  like  that  at  alL” 

Chang  had  anticipated  aces. 
What  he  had  not  expected  was 
to  be  forced  on  to  the  back 


Tm  not  going  to 
relax.  I believe 
I can  win  a 
couple  more 
big  ones’ 


foot  by  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  Becker’s  ground  game 
and  decisiveness  and  accu- 
racy on  the  volley.  “I  had  a 
clear  game  plan  and  it  worked 
out  to  perfection,"  said 
Becker.  Especially,  it  seemed, 
when  be  hit  low,  sliced  ap- 
proach shots  to  Chang’s  back- 
hand to  set  up  so  many  oppor- 
tunities at  the  net 

Whether  through  a lapse  in 
concentration  or  momentary 
tiredness.  Becker  wavered  in 
the  third  set  after  missing  two, 
break  points  in  the  first  game. 
Suddenly  the  fleet-footed 
Chang  had  the  initiative  and 
Becker,  his  serve  backfiring, 
was  making  too  many  un- 
forced errors. 

Wisely,  perhaps,  Becker  de- 
cided that  an  all-out  effort  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
set  was  preferable  to  a dog- 


fight for  the  third.  And  in  the 
third  game  his  chance  came. 
A double  fault  by  theAmeri- 
can,  after  a mobile  phone  had 
pierced  die  silence  as  he  pre- 
pared to  serve,  offered  a tiny 
opening  and  an  overrule  by 
the  umpire,  after  a Chang 
forehand  had  been  called 
good  at  30-30,  unsettled  the 
fifth  seed  further.  Needing 
one  point  for  a 2-1  lead, 
Becker  lashed  back  a return 
which  Chang  netted. 

Thereafter  the  Becker  band- 
wagon was  back  on  track. 
Chang  was  fortunate  to  hold 
from  0-40  for  2-3,  but  fell  be- 
hind 2-5  when  Becker  pro- 
duced a cross-court  forehand 
which  Chang  volleyed  into 
the  net  Three  minutes  later  it 
was  all  over. 

“I  gave  my  best  Boris  was 
just  better  than  I was,”  said  a 
disappointed  Chang.  Asked  if 
he  would  ever  add  to  the  one 
Grand  Slam  title  he  collected 
in  Paris  in  1989,  the  American 
said  he  was  still  optimistic. 

“Sometimes  people  forget  that 
Pm  still  only  23. 1 feel  like  my 
best  tennis  is  ahead  of  me.  rm 
hopdul  that  opportunities  will 
come  again  and  that  next  fimp 
things  will  go  my  way.” 

Becker,  now  in  what  he 
calls  the  autumn  of  his 
career,  did  offer  a timely 
reminder  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  write  off  any  player  of 
proven  ability;  especially  one 
like  himself  who  has  — out  of 
necessity,  he  admits  — Sys- 
tematically changed  his  gamp 
in  the  past  two  years  to  be- 
come a complete  player 
rather  than  a one-dimen- 
sional competitor. 

“In  1993  I changed  my  life 
completely  with  the  one  goal 

of  trying  to  get  back  to  the  top 
level,”  he  said.  “And  lucidly  I 
found  a wife  who  supported 
me.  When  we  met  I was  drop- 
ping down  the  rankings  a bit 
and  she  said.  'Please  do  it  one 
more  time  for  me  as  I've 
never  seen  you  as  a Grand 
Slam  winner.'  I told  ho- 1 was 
trying  my  heart  out  bat  it 
wasn’t  that  easy.  And  it 
wasn’t  getting  easier.  But 
now  I know  die  fire  is  back 
and  I still  have  it  in  me." 


Time  to  boom  again.  ..Becker  powers  to  victory  over  Chang  photograph:  rosssetford 


N “■  ^ Monica 
Seles,  the  new 
Australian  cham- 

_ _ pj»n,  arrives  at 

Wimbledon  In  late  June  to 
winimt  hw  challenge  for  the 
one  major  championship 
she  has  yet  to  claim,  she 
will  probably  not  have 
played  competitively  on 
grass  for  four  years. 

- Her  last  there  was 

the  1992  final  against  Steffi 
Graf  which  she-  lost  6-2 
6-1.  But  that  experience 
vriU  not  deter  her. 

Seles  reached  the  US  Open 
final  last  September  after  a 
28-month  absence  from  the 
game  and  one  preparatory 
tournament  and.  here  at 

Flinders  Park  on  Saturday 
she  defeated  the'  German 
Anhe  Buber  6-4,  6-1  for  her 
fourth  Australian  crown 
after  only  toe  23rd  match  of 
her  comeback. 

She  said  recently  of  her 
plans  for  1996:  “Wimbledon 
is  my  main  priority  because 
.I’ve  never  done,  too  well 
there  bat  1 like  the  grass." 
She  added  that  she  would 
have  a hit  on  the  courts  at 
■Kooyong  — former  home  of 
file  Australian  Open  — be- 
fore leaving  for  Tokyo, 
where  she  plays  this  week 
to  the  Pan  Pacific  event. 

Her  serious  grass  court 
preparations  will’  start  in 
Florida  immediately  alter 
the  United  States’  Fed  Cup 
tie  in  Austria  to  late  April. 
*T11  be  playing  on  grass  for 
two  weeks  before  the  clay 
court  season  in"  Europe.” 
But  she  is  unlikely  to  play 
in  the  -Eastbourne  grass 
event.  •-••  !•••>■.■  » 

Her  entire  grass  court  ex- 
perience amounts  to  just  16 
matches  at  the  All  England 
Club.  She  iostfthereto  Graf 
in  1989  and  1992  and  Zina 
Garrison  In  1990.  But  she 
did  beat  Martina  Navrati- 
lova four  years  ago  In  spite 
of  the  grunting  contro- 
versy, which  finally  got  to 
her  in  a dismal  rain-inter- 
rupted final  with  Graf. 

Seles’s  decibel  level, 
matched  by  Huber  on  Sat- 
urday, has  not  been 


Hy  much-  But  her 

phenomenal  than  ev^S. 

with  interest  everything 
X’TeTact  tbai  both 

women’s  tour  after  the  crit 

icism  that  its  ;™antK 
imaginative  and  pneompe 
itive  matches”  <those  ar 
the  main  charges)  have 
taken  recently. 

Over  the  next  few  months 

it  will  be  no  surprise  n 

players  such  as  Kimiko 
Date,  Jana  Novotna,  Ga- 
briels Sabatmi,  Mary  Joe 
Fernandez  and  Maggie  nwf- 
leeva  are  passed  **Y 
younger  aspirants  such  as 
Rubin,  Huber,  Iva  Majott 
Martina  Hingis  and  Lite*- 
say  Davenport  ' ” 

.Seles  says  she  detects 
much  greater  depth  in .the 
game  now.  And  according 
to  WTA  Tour  officials, 
there  is  also  a possibility 
that  Jennifer  Capriati,  who 
has  appeared  only  once 
since  the  1993  US  Open, 
may  return  at  the  Liptdki 
Championships  at  Key  Bis- 
cayne  in  March- 


Seles . . . phenomenal 


Hockey 


Patrick  Rowley  In  Barcelona 


Great  Britain  have 

landed  in  the  same 
group  as  their  bogy 
sides  Australia  and  Nether- 
lands for  the  Olympics  in  At- 
lanta next  July.  This  is  their 
lot  after  all  the  effort  of  get- 
ting there  over  the  past  10 
days  in  the  Olympic  Qualify- 
ing Tournament  here. 

They  will  need  to  finish 
first  or  second  in  Group  B to 
reach  the  semi-finals  in  At- 
lanta. but  the  group  also  in- 
cludes South  Korea,  the  most 
improved  side  in  the  world. 
South  Africa  and  Malaysia. 

Malaysia,  whom  they  beat 
3-2  an  Saturday  to  guarantee 
their  qualification,  filled  the 
fifth  and  la$t  qualifying  place 
yesterday  in  controversial 
fashion  against  India.  Malay- 
sia, still  needing  a point  to 
qualify,  played  out  a goalless 
draw  in  circumstances  that 


tested  credibility 
prompted  Canada,  who, later 
beat  Belarus  7-1  but  were  de- 
nied qualification,  to  call  for 
an  inquiry. 

Canada's  coach  Shiaz  Virje. 
Kenyan-born  of  Indian 
parents,  said:  “The  Interna- 
tional Hockey  Federation 
should  call  for  an  inquiry  to 
prove  that  they  are  in  charge 
of  this  game.  We  were  taught 
that  honesty  was  the  essence 
of  the  Olympic  ideal." 

Cedric  Pereira,  the  coach  of 
India,  who  conceded  first 
place  to  Netherlands  by  their 
failure  to  win,  answered  sug- 
gestions of  a fix.  “If  there  is 
an  iota  of  truth  which  can  be 
proved.  I will  resign.”  he  said. 
But  he  admitted:  “Our  perfor- 
mance was  miserable,  dis- 
gusting, disgraceful  My  play- 
ers were  totally  unfocused.” 

Britain's  narrow  victory 
over  Malaysia  hid  the  true  su- 
periority of  the  British  team, 
who  failed  throughout  the 


tournament  to  capitalise  on 
their  chances.  It  was  the  same 
story  yesterday  when  they 
beat  Belgium  2-0  to  ensure 
third  place  in  the  final  rank- 
ings. Both  goals  were  scored 
by  Calum  Giles,  the  comer 
specialist,  to  take  his  tally  to 
eight  Only  foe  Dutchman 
Taco  van  der  Honert  with  12, 
scored  more. 

Britain  were  without  their 
captain  Laslett  (ankle  injury) 
and  used  the  substitutes  Hall 
and  Hoskin  on  the  wings.  If 
fluency  was  missing,  the 
attack  made  ample  inroads 
into  a defence  held  together 
by  Coudron.  Shaw  set  up 
three  openings  In  foe  first 

half.  Hall  and  Hoskin  wiaaitig 

chances.  Nick  Thompson  also 
failed  to  profit  from  a fine  run 
by  Hall.  But  Giles  converted 
his  only  two  comers. 


OLYMPIC  GAM  ESC  Mmu  Ormp  Ac 
Argentina,  Germany.  India.  Pakistan. 
Spain.  UnttatS  States.  Group  ft  Australia. 
Great  Britain.  Malaysia.  Nathartands. 
South  Africa.  South  Korea. 


Reid  saves  day  as  England  win  shoot-out 


ENGLAND'S  women  In- 
flicted Germany's  first 
defeat  in  a European  Indoor 
Championship  final  when 
they  won  a dramatic  penalty 
shoot-out  4-3  after  the 
sides  were  locked  at  2-2 
at  full  time  tn  Glasgow 
yesterday.  . ..  . 

; The  goalkeeper  Carolyn 
Reid  was  England’s  shoot-out 
heroine,  twice  denying  the 


seven-times  champions  with 
excellent  saves.  Jackie  Crook, 
the  captain  Lynn  Bollingtou, 
Mandy  Nicholls  and  Sue 
Chandler  all  scored  from  the 
spot  for  England. 

England  had  twice  come 
from  behind  during  foe  final. 
Crook  making  it  l-l  from  a 
penalty  corner  and  Sam 
Wright  taking  foe  game  to 
penalties  after  Germany  bad 


regained  the  lead  in  the 
second  half. 

Earlier,  Scotland  missed 
out  on  a medal  as  they  lost  4-1 
to  Spain  in  foe  third-place 
play-off.  Spain,  who  included 
six  of  their  gold  medal  win- 
ning side  from  the  1992  Barce- 
lona Olympics,  were  worthy 
winners,  with  only  Ellen 
Murray  on  the  scores heet  for 
the  hosts. 


Golf 


Woosnam  back 


in  the  swing 


Our  Cor— pondewt 
in  Singapore 


IAN  WOOSNAM  produced 
two  dramatic  25ft  putts 
which  in  turn  forced  a 
play-off  and  then  won  the 
Johnnie  Walker  Classic 
here  yesterday. 

The  37-year-old  Welsh- 
man, who  bad  not  had  a 
tournament  victory  for  16 
months  and  who  ended  the 
1995  season  contemplating 
retirement,  bounced  bade 
with  a stunning  victory, 
beating  the  Scot  Andrew 
Coltart  with  a birdie  putt  at 
the  third  hole  of  a play-off 
after  they  had  tied  on  the 
16-under-par  total  of 272. 

Woosnam,  clearly  buoyed 
by  his  victory,  has  now  set 
his  sights  on  winning  the 
US  Masters  title  for  a 
second  time  at  Augusta  in 
April.  “That's  what  Til  be 
looking  for  if  I keep  playing 
like  I did  here,"  he  said. 

The  former  world  No.  l 
had  plummeted  to  57th 
place  in  the  rankings  last 
year  and  hit  rock  bottom 
when  he  pnlled  out  of  the 
World  Cup  in  China  in  No- 
vember and  flew  home. 
“My  back  was  killing  me 
and  I was  hitting  the  ball  so 
short,”  he  said.  “I  was  30 
yards  behind  guys  I nor- 
mally hit  it  20  yards  past 


and  I was  thinking  that  if 
my  back  was  going  to  be 
like  that  for  the  rest  of  my 
life  I didn't  want  to  play.” 
He  then  saw  a television 
programme  which  com- 
pared his  swing  with  that 
which  helped  him  win  the 
Masters  in  1991.  **I  couldn’t 
swing  properly  because  my 
back  was  so  stiff,  bat  that 
programme  helped  me  to  see 
what  I was  doing.  I made  an 
adjustment  in  my  stance 
this  week  and  got  my 
rhythm  and  power  back-" 
Coltart,  who  last  year 
helped  Scotland  to  win  the 
Alfred  Dunhill  Cup  at  St 
Andrews,  was  left  still 
seeking  his  first  victory  on 
the  European  Tour  despite 
equalling  the  course  record 
with  a 65  that  Included 
seven  birdies  in  nine  holes. 

Joint  third,  on  13  under 
par,  were  Essex’s  Paul 
Curry,  the  Swede  Olle 
Karlsson  and  the  Austra- 
lian Wayne  Riley. 

• Britain’s  Chris  Davison 
shot  a third-round  70  to 
move  within  six  shots  of 
the  leader  Wayne  Westner 
in  the  South  African  Mas- 
ters at  Port  Edward.  The 
South  African,  nine  under 
par  on  207,  took  the  out- 
right lead  by  two  shots 
from  the  English-born 
Chris  Williams  and  Zimba- 
bwe’s Mark  McNulty. 


Athletics 


Gardener’s  cage-rattler 


Stephen  Bfarley 


VERYBODY  m the 
National  Indoor  Arena 
realised  they  had  seen 
something  special  when  Ja- 
son Gardener  blurred  across 
foe  blue  carpet  track  to  win 
the  60  metres  in  a remarkable 
6.55sec  during  Saturday's  in- 
ternational against  Russia. 

Only  five  British  athletes 
have  ever  run  faster  indoors, 
including  Linford  Christie 
with  6.47,  and  Britain’s  chief 
coach  Malcolm  Arnold  clearly 
experienced  foe  tingle  factor. 
“Jason  is  very  much  in  foe 
developmental  phase  but  this 
was  a staggering  run.  If  Lin- 
ford had  run  6.55  first  time 
out  in  an  indoor  season  he: 
would  have  been  very,  very 
pleased,"  he  said. 

In  1994  Gardener  won  stiver 
at  the  world  junior  Champion- 
ships. prompting  Arnold  to 
select  the  Bath  youngster  in 
the  relay  squad  for  last  year’s 
senior  event  in  Gothenburg. 

“There  are  athletes  who 
will  always  produce  decent 
performances,  and  then  there 
are  those  athletes  who  can 
really  perform,”  said  Arnold. 
Clearly  Gardener,  whose  fam- 
ily were  not  always  keen  on 
an  athletics  career  for  him,  is 
one  of  foe  latter  and  his  pro- 
gress this  season  will  come 
under  close  scrutiny. 

There  have  been  a number 


of  pretenders  to  Christie's  po- 
allen 


sition  and  many  have  fa 
by  the  wayside  — often  after 


showing  much  promise  in- 
doors. That  said,  his  coach 
Dave  Lease  believes  that  foe 
20-year-old  is  something  very 
special  indeed. 

Lease  had  believed  a run  of 
6.60  or  so  was  tm  the  cards  in 
Birmingham,  “but  this  we 
had  not  anticipated’’.  He 
added  that  the  time,  equalled 
by  Canada's  world  indoor 
champion  Bruny  Surin  at  foe 
Sindelfingen  meeting,  would 
“rattle  a few  cages”. 

Such  an  observation,  admit- 
tedly made  in  the  first  flush  of 
excitement,  might  better  have 
been  suppressed,  although 
Lease  and  Gardener  other- 
wise appeared  down  to  earth 
about  foe  future.  Gardener's 
main  aim  is  to  qualify  for  foe 
Olympics  at  the  trials  in 
June,  though  he  also  intends : 
running  at  foe  -European  in- . 
door  championships  in  Stock- 
holm in.  March.  1 

This  might  be  seen  as  over- 
cooking the  egg,  particularly 


as  Gardener  admitted  be  had 
“tried  a little  too  hard”  last 
year.  “Obviously  it  is  a prob- 
lem in  Olympic  year."  said 
Arnold.  “If  you  are  looktog  to 
peak  in  mid-March  then  you 
cannot  really  re-prepare  for 
June.  Some  athletes  face  a big 
decision,  and  you  have  to  ad- 
vise them  to  tread  warily."  -. 

Lease  believes  that  berth  ob- 
jectives can  be  achieved  by 
racing  Gardener  lightly.  The 
coarii  likened  sprinting  to 
piano  playing,  saying:  “It’s  a 
skill;  we  can  keep  him  fast  aB 
the  time.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  he 
is  right,  as  too  many  British 
Paderewskis  have  ended  up 
playing  only  Chopsticks. 

The  national  coach  Arnold, 
who  admits  he  is  a “natural 
pessimist”,  had  every  reason 
for' a -little  optimism  after  Dafr 
ton  Grant’s  high  jump  perfor- 
mance. Nick  Buckfield’s  UK 
indoor  pole  vault  record  and 
Tony  Whiteman’s  promising 
1500m  win  from  the  front 


Gebrselassie  defies  the  bends 


rjTHIOPIA’s  Haile  Gebr- 
^selassie  set  a 5.000 
metres  world  best  on  his  in- 
door debut  on  Saturday,  his 
time  of  13min  I0.98sec 
chopping  almost  lOsec  off 
the  marie  set  by  Tanzania's 
Suleiman  Nyambui  in  New 
York:  in  1981. 

“It  was  my  first  time  in- 
doors and  it  was  difficult 
with  the  bends,”  Gebrselas- 


sie said  after  the  run  in  Sin- 
delfingen, Germany. 

In  Perth,  Linford  Christie 
won  his  second  100m  .in 
three  days  in  a wind-as- 
sisted lO.Osec.  “rm  still  in 
heavy  training  so  to  run 
lOsec  at  this  time  of  year  in 
any  conditions  is  pretty 
good,”  he  said.  Colin  Jacfc- 
son  took  the  110m  hardies 
with  a fast  time  of  13.14. 


There’s  no  substitute 
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SPORTS  NEWS  1 3 


Rugby  League 

Challenge  Cup  fourth  round:  Sdford  35,  Featherstone  Rm  12 

Vintage  Hampson 
is  toast  of  Reds 


Paul  Fftzpatrfdc 


SALFORD  do  not  have 
underground  heating 
and  called  on  a posse 
of  volunteers  to  get 
their  pitch  fit  to  play  yester- 
day. In  one  day  they  beat  not 
only  the  freeze  but  Feather- 
stone  Rovers  as  well. 

Andy  Gregory's  First  Div- 
ision champions  look  tough 
opponents  for  anyone  in  the 
fifth  round,  even  if  they  were 
not  at  their  most  impressive 
here.  Their  stand-off  Steve 
Blakeley's  seven  goals  were  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the 
Reds’  victor}*  but  he  did  not 
have  one  of  his  more  convinc- 
ing games. 

His  opposite  number  Mar- 
tin Pearson,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a constant  threat 
for  Featherstone.  He  scored 
two  tries,  one  in  each  half, 
and  might  have  done  even 
more  damage  if  Rovers  bad 
exploited  fully  his  pace,  skill 
afi d eye  for  an  opening, 
p. -^Pearson's  second  try.  a 
beauty  which  he  also  im- 
proved, brought  the  score  to 
u:i 


18-12  early  in  the  second 
and  at  that  stage  Salford  were 
far  from  safe.  But  then,  cru- 
cially, an  alert  interception 
by  Steve  Hampson  prevented 
an  almost  certain  Rovers  try 
and  from  that  point  every- 
thing went  Salford’s  way. 

Featherstone  were  reduced 
to  12  men  for  10  minutes 
when  Neil  Roebuck  was  sent 
to  the  sin-bin  for  deliberate 
offside,  and  the  offence  was 
further  punished  when  Blake- 
ley landed  the  penaltyJHamp- 
son’s  drop  goal  from  40 
metres  further  eased  Salford’s 
worries,  but  then  two  tries  in 
three  minutes  decided  the  tie. 

After  that  rarity,  a scrum 
won  against  the  head,  Lee 
curved  through  a disintegrat- 
ing Rovers  defence  and  soon 
Forher's  strength  took  him  to 
the  line  after  die  initial  dam- 
age had  been  done  by  Samp- 
son's fbray  from  the  back. 

The  former  Wigan  full-back 
has  appeared  in  five  Chal- 
lenge Cup  finals  but  on  this 
evidence  he  looks  as  keen  as 
ever  at  33  to  return  to  Wem- 
bley. He  earned  his  Man  of 
the  Match  award. 


Salford  led  12-6  at  halftime 
with  tries  from  their  Western 
Samoan  forward  Savelio  and 
their  Kiwi  hooker  Edwards, 
both  the  products  of  avoid- 
able errors  first  by  Rom  bo 
and  then  by  Mackle,  who 
made  a wretched  attempt  to 
pick  the  loose  ball. 

Salford  made  it  18-6  soon 
after  the  interval  when  Na- 
than McAvoy,  their  tall  and 
highly  coveted  young  winger, 
raced  over  after  Rogers  had 
slipped  between  Rodger  and 
Simpson  and  then  sucked  in 
Mackle. 

Pearson’s  superb  try  fol- 
lowed, all  his  own  work  and, 
despite  being  forced  close  to 
the  corner,  capped  with  a 
splendid  goal.  Another 
Featherstone  score  looked 
certain  soon  afterwards  but 
Hampson  made  his  remark- 
able and  decisive 
interception, 

SaHartfi  Hampton.  McAvoy.  Naylor. 
MarIJff.  Rogers;  Biota* ty.  Lne:  Younjj. 
Eflwarrta.  Eectoa  {Davy*.  70m  ln|.  For  bar. 
Savelio.  Panepa. 

Mhantaw  Aoram  Mackta:  Bom  bo. 
MWaoa.  ftoaoar.  Simpson;  Pearson.  Foe 
Molloy.  Roebuck.  AngeK  (Hughee.  65). 
PqmW.  Naidole.  Slater  IQurai.  S3). 

A Bales  (Wotldnfiion). 


No  sweat  for  Edwards 


SHAUN  EDWARDS,  al- 
most inevitably,  was 
Man  of  the  Match  at 
^Central  Park  yesterday 
;after  only  scraping  into  his 
43rd  successive  Challenge 
Cup-tie  victory  because  his 
high-tackle  ban  was  lifted, 
writes  Chris  Curtain. 

The  home  captain  was  in- 
volved in  the  first  four  of 
Wigan’s  14  tries  as  the 
‘Second  Division  battlers 
Bramley  were  relentlessly 
worn  down  74-12. 

Bramley.  who  finished 


the  season  one  mid-table 
place  beneath  Friday’s  fall- 
guys  York,  won  many  ad- 
mirers with  a spirited  dis- 
play. They  turned  around 
32-12  down  bat,  as  usual 
when  part-timers  try  to  go 
the  whole  80  minutes  with 
full-timers,  were  beaten 
pointless  in  the  second  half. 

Sheffield's  hooka:  Johnny 
Lawless  scored  the  first  of 
two  tries  from  dummy-half 
within  a minute  of  the 
restart  at  Huddersfield, 
earning  the  match  award 


and  setting  the  elite  Eagles 
on  the  road  to  a 35-14  win 
that  bad  looked  remote  in  a 
first  half  in  which  the  First 
Division  stragglers  levelled 
from  10-0  down. 

• The  fifth-round  draw 
will  still  be  made  this  eve- 
ning even  though  only  four 
fourth-round  matches  sur- 
vived the  weather.  Some  re- 
arranged ties  will  now  be 
played  next  weekend  as  the 
League  has  relaxed  the 
midweek  rule  in  the  broken 
Centenary  season. 


Ecctes  in  snow . . . Salford’s  aptly  named  prop  ploughs  through  Rovers’  defence  vicky  matuos 


Sport  in  brief 


New  Zealander  in 
World 


THE  Austrian-born  Claudia  Riegler  gave  New  Zealand  only 
their  second  victory  in  World  Cup  skiing  history  when  she 
upset  the  favourites  to  win  a women’s  slalom  at  Serre-Cheva- 
lier  in  France  yesterday.  The  18-year-old  from  Salzburg,  whose 
mother  is  from  New  Zealand,  produced  a two-leg  time  at  lzznn 
31.27secon  the  Luc  Alphand  piste  to  emulate  Anne- Lise  Co- 
berger,  who  won  a slalom  in  Hinterstbder  in  1992.  The  pace- 
setter Karin  Roten  of  Switzerland,  fastest  in  the  first  leg,  was 
second,  and  despite  a poor  morning  leg  Sweden's  Fern  ilia 
Wiberg  finished  third. 

Riegler,  who  dropped  out  of  the  Austrian  team  two  seasons 
ago  after  a row  with  her  coaches  and  decided  to  race  for  New 
Zealand,  had  already  made  the  podium  once  this  season,  her 
second  on  the  World  Cup  circuit  She  was  third  in  a slalom  In 
Maribor  this  month. 


Akinwande  earns  his  stripes 

BRITAIN’S  Henry  Akinwande  clinched  a comfortable  victory 
over  the  American  Brian  Sargent  in  a heavyweight  fight  in  Don 
King’s  “Preamble  to  the  Super  Bowl”  promotion  in  Phoenix. 
Arizona.  The  Londoner,  who  now  has  28  wins  in  29  fights,  twice 
knocked  down  Sargent,  from  Minnesota,  b^bre  the  fight  was 
stopped  after  only  2min47sec  of  the  first  of  10  scheduled  rounds. 
Sargent  a last-minute  replacement  for  the  former  WBC  cham- 
pion Oliver  McCall,  who  withdrew  without  a reason  last  Thurs- 
day. was  no  match  for  the  38-year-old  Briton. 


Hunter  deposits  Bond 

PAUL  HUNTER,  the  17-year-old  English  junior  snooker  cham- 
pion from  Leeds,  has  clearly  emerged  as  rookie  of  the  year,  writes 
CliivEverton.  After  his  84  defeat  of  the  world  No,  6 Alan 
McManus  in  the  Royal  Liver  UK  Championship  in  November, 
Hunter  saw  off  Nigel  Bond,  last  spring's  losing  world  finalist  5-1 
at  the  Newport  Centre  to  reach  the  last  32  of  the  Regal  Welsh  Open. 

Hunter,  who  has  been  taken  under  the  wing  of  Joe  Johnson,  the 
1986 world  champion,  made  a 94  break  in  the  second  frame  and, 
from  3-1,  clinched  victory  without  Bond  potting  another  ball 
Terry  Murphy,  a 24-year-dld  left-hander  from  Londonderry,  took 
the  notable  seilp  of  James  Wattana;  Murphy  won5-4. 


Slatter  strikes  gold 

HELEN  SLATTER  collected  two  medals  on  the  second  day  of  the 
World  Cup  swimming  meet  in  Espoo,  Finland  yesterday.  The 
Briton  won  the  200 metres  butterfly  in  2m in  I4.78secand  was 
third  behind  Eili  Overton  of  Australia  and  Hans  Cerna  ctf  the 
Czech  Republic  in  the  400m  individual  medley.  Sarah  Price 
collected  bronze  with  1.04.29  in  foe  100m  backstroke,  wen  by  New 
Zealand’s  Anna  Simcic. 


Sweeney  relishes  challenge 

BRITAIN’S  Chris  Sweeney  moved  up  to  seventh  in  foe  IAAF 
World  Cross  Country  Challenge  standings  after  the  fourtiuraoegf 

the  series  in  San  Sebastian,  Spain  yesterday.  He  finished  16th  in 
&e  30, 000-metre  race  m 30mto  53sec,  wefl  adrift  of  the  race  winner 
and  series  leader  James  Kariuki  of  Kenya,  who  ran  2929. 


Racing 


City  deal  makes  Pipe  smile 


Chris  Hawkins 


[ARTIN  Pipe  may  not 
have  the  star  per- 
I formers  of  previous 
years  in  his  Somerset  yard, 
but  with  102  successes  so  for 
he  has  trained  more  than 
.twice  as  many  winners  as 
anyone  else  this  season. 

; < Pipe  spent  the  weekend  in 
Brixham  celebrating  the  49th 
birthday  of  his  assistant 
Chester  Barnes  and  the  final- 
ising of  a share  in  a one  year, 
£150.000  sponsorship  deal 
with  Cathedral  City  Cheddar 
•cheese. 

..  All  Pipe  horses  will  wear 
rugs  sporting  the  Cathedral 
City  logo  in  the  company's 
maroon  and  cream  colours, 
while  stable  staff  will  be 
given  clothing  of  similar  hue. 

Stephen  Price,  managing 
.director  of  Cathedral  City, 


said:  “The  £150.000  . i9  being 
split  between  Martin  Pipe  and 
race  sponsorship  and  we  are 
planning  nationwide  competi- 
tions for  the  public  in  conjuc- 
tion  with  these  events." 

Pipe  commented:  "Obvi- 
ously rm  delighted.  All  my 
owners  will  benefit  as  Cathe- 
dral City’s  involvement  will 
safeguard  their  VAT  conces- 
sions which  hinge  on 
sponsorship". 

There  is  encouraging  news 
of  the  stable’s  CarvilTs  HilL 
off  the  course  for  nearly  four 
years  since  being  injured  in 
the  Chalfanham  Gold  Cup. 

"Carvill's  Hill  is  doing 
nicely  and  has  been  entered 
for  the  Grand  National,"  said 
Pipe.  “He  could  be  running 
again  in  about  a month.” 

Prtdwell,  a 25-1  chance, 
remains  Pipe's  hope  for  foe 
Champion  Hurdle  but  is 
likely  to  go  for  the  Tote  Gold 


Trophy  (Europe’s  richest 
handicap  hurdle)  at  Newbury 


.first 

Another  Champion  long- 
shot  is  foe  Charlie  Brooks- 
trained  Padre  Mio,  currently 
wintering  in  the  warmer 
climes  of  Pisa  in  Italy 
together  with  stable  compan- 
ion Couldnt  Be  Better. 

Brooks  admits  he  is 
following  foe  lead  of  Vincent 
O’Brien,  who  way  back  in 
1968  sent  his  Derby  winner 
Sir  Ivor  to  Pisa  for  foe  winter. 

“The  temperatures  over 
there  have  been  between  14 
and  20  degrees,"  said  Brooks. 
"I  went  racing  there  recently 
in  my  shirt  sleeves.  Obvi- 
ously the  longer  the  cold 
weather  lasts  over  here  foe 
more  of  an  advantage  my 
horses  will  have. 

“They  will  come  back  three 
weeks  before  Cheltenham  and 
will  be  away  seven  weeks  al- 


together. Tony  McEwan,  one 
of  my  head  lads,  is  over  there 
looking  after  them. 

"Padre  Mio,  who  has  to  be 
kept  interested,  will  probably 
benefit  foe  most  from  the 
change  in  routine  but  both 
are  cantering  five  miles  a day 
and  Couldnt  Be  Better  seems 
very  relaxed. 

"Their  muscles  should  be 
very  good  and  it  will  just  be  a 
question  of  working  on  their 
lungs  when  they  get  back.  I’m 
not  planning  to  give  either  of 
them  a race  before  the  Festi- 
val but  they  shouldn’t  lack 
anything  in  fitness." 

Couldnt  Be  Better,  the  Hen- 
nessy  winner  who  has  suf- 
fered in  foe  past  from  break- 
ing blood-vessels,  is  a 16-1 
chance  for  the  Gold  Cup.  He 
runs  well  fresh  and  has  not 
been  out  since  falling  at  Ascot 
in  the  Betterware  Chase  last 
month. 
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Better  outlook 

■RESPITE  morning  inspec- 
gftm  Ayr  and  Plumpttm 
are  optimistic  that  redng  will 
go  ahead  today. 

Tomorrow's  Musselburgh 
card  was  given  the  all-clear 
yesterday  and  conditions 
have  improved-  at  Notting- 
ham, who  inspect  at  10am  this 
morning. 
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Hurtle  and  Danoli  la  now  3-1  from  4'b.  Hill's  report  backlog  for  Dato  Star,  who  Is 
scheduled  to  make  his  hurdles  debut  at  Wetherty  on  Saturday,  from  25-1  to  30-1. 


2.50  PLUMPTORMOnCS HANDICAP  CHUB  Mb«  C^Mf 

1 D43S-5TH1  SHY  PADRE  (R3)R  lee  T-iv-13 


33/F344  RX7  TRUSKY  (26)  D Grjxael  7-1 V-2  - 
F&-5U0  DURmNlTDN(1f)MBa7(an  >0-114  . 

0Q5PP-1  ZABBES  EPKIT  (68)  Urs  U Jonas  7-104 

PSHP57-  LR  DENSTAH  (0327  P Hedgsr  8-10-4 


F5S  ITAUAII  SUM  (12)  G Durnes-JonBa  B-lb-4 *- - 

7 4F5484  WteY THE JACKPAM (3B) P Bute 8-10-2 GKegte(3)A- 

B 6EP-43P  LYRICAL  SEAL  (il)DHraKa  Dans  6-Y74 P HoOey  7: 

TDPrORII1V&2lroMSpk*8,TbaBkr  Mb  7,  DwTkgtwfl 

BroteM  *-*  Zanead  Spbb.  2-1  Ttw  Suy  Padra.B-1  Durrlngien.  W-1  Rio  Trudy.  12-1  LA  Qensae.  14-1 

Jirmy  The  JacUkw.  BaUan  ton.  KM  Lyrical  Seal  B naan 


3^0ncXSTEADflUUDEMHURDlje(MV2)toBllC2Itn 


OT4  AMAZB(10)  Lady  Harries  7-114 

4 BALASARAO  08)  RffSidiivM  8-1)4 

000  MR  rnons  BIPOD  (76)  PHayrord  5-114 


-**tep**r 


(POS3KnKrsoou>{X6)MnLM«anii8-ii4 tote* 

20  LORD  ROOM  (IjQJ  Bind  6-114  F^rta 


MAFBzeeroM 


P toDUHT  moos  (A3)  ton  LJeneU  — — 

1-H7  MH—  0FBU  nN(16?J  Old  7-114 

UP4IW-  DOWTDirS LASS telLMTO 

50  PHmOE  LADY  (80)  B Smart  5-1V8  c 


,P  Half 


7 

’ 3 

10  P PnnWRTMteTlW M BraitortViM” „ 

11  TOMALR  Ingram  4-KMO  , 

12  STAHAHMRUra  D Hum  *-104 J FWfaf 

TOP  FOWTTti  fawn  nawote  8.  Aroa—  7,  Urt  B—Me  8 

BeBtoS*  *4  Supreme  Oanolm.  1 14  Lard  Bodito.  8-1  AiMza.  Ktog'i  GaaL  8-1  Btoasara,  20-1  Tomal  38-1 
Preroge  Lady.  Pnnsan  Storm,  toer  Anise  ia  min 


3.50  LEMES  NOVICE  CHASE  2n  CS/DIB 

1 4LB-2FF  AAL EL AAL fB) P Hates 9-11-3 APMeCte 

2 006000-  BWOAotmsupiawioeilP  Barter  7-114 JI  A FRsgMM* 

3 44-F23U  OHOUHD  RUT(IT)  R Btrttor  8-114 

4 11B-31XI  NAMASTE (IB) RHoMB-114 

5 OPt'f-  SUNMOWS  BEST (1381)  P Eccta  WM 


Ol  . 

Mr  jametm 


TOP  FORM  IT;  OrawM  MB  B 

BMdnei  s-rr  Sroorf  tet.  tt44MaM4M.  7-2  AM  B AM.  2S-1  Sasrsae.  33-1  SaputorBw^ 


4.20  PYRCOIBE  HANDICAP  HURDLE  Mb  4(Cto463 

1 323211  WAUUHG  TALL  (46)  (CO)  TlfcGowm  6-124 

2 Sll-COF  HOSTILE  BrmiESS  (28)  PHanpei  8-1 V13 

P3FP-P2  IE  OHIO  (14)  C Brunei  ft-11-t 


JLPMcCBT 

* pi 


4 415-SUP  KIKOS  CttERHY  (7)  R BitoJer  8-11-10 


2127402  Djunsi  BABY  (ISO  DWWtams  6-114 

9-C347  MBAHUS  HUfll(12)  (CD)  R(to«W  S-10-9 
6-4510  DARIHa  KDn  (18)  U Bolton  B-104 


-PHM* 


8 44-00P  CARFAX  (9)  (D)  R Had  11-10-4 


8*40-53  nUHUAH((S}(CD)JIYMto  7-104 
POP-P  JUST  A BEAU  (00)  Ursl  Jowll  5-104  - 


(31 


TOP  FOMB-nasi  U Ghae  ft  Daagar  Baby  7,  IteU  3 

BaRtoto  E-2  Danger  Baby.  11-4  la  Urns.  6-1  WaUdng  Tal.  6-1  RajnaltoK  Uenul  MUtor.  12-1  HnrilB 
Witness.  Daring  King.  1«-i  Kings  Chert).  33-i  Carter  lOnmann 
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SOCCER:  FA  CUP  FOURTH  ROUND 


Tottenham  Hotspur  1 , Wolves  1 

Spurs  fazed 
by  the  maze 


Guardian  MondayJa^^ 


Martin  Thorpe 


FORGET  the  romance 
of  the  Cup.  This  was  a 
meeting  of  minds 
rather  than  hearts. 
Gerry  Francis  and  Mark 
McGhee  both  inhabit  the  ce- 
rebral end  of  the  managerial 
scale  and,  as  technicians  be- 
sotted by  systems,  applied 
their  science  to  the  art  of  foot- 
ball on  Saturday  with  a cold 
logic  that  did  little  to  warm  a 
freezing  afternoon. 

McGhee's  master  plan  de- 
tailed two  of  his  three  central 
defenders,  Richards  and 
Young,  to  man-mark  Arm- 
strong and  Sheringham  while 
a three-man  mirffigiH  shield  of 
Atkins,  Osborn  and  Ferguson 
sat  just  in  front  ctf  the  five-man 
defence  with  orders  to  disrupt 
Spurs'  forward  pattern. 

Faced  with  such  deeply 
mined  defences.  Spurs  de- 
serve sympathy  for  their  in- 
ability to  break  them  down, 
despite  an  abundance  of  pos- 
session before  half-time  and  a 
monopoly  after  it  Yet  the  feel- 
ing persisted  that  they  should 
have  done  better. 

Francis's  playing  strategy 
does  not  produce  many  goals 
at  the  best  of  times.  In  12 
home  league  games  this  sea- 
son Spurs  have  found  the  net 
only  l?  times,  the  second- 
worst  record  of  the  top  nine 
teams  in  the  Premiership.  But 
freed  with  McGhee’s  old-gold 
wall  they  seemed  particularly 
flummoxed. 

Having  spent  months  mas- 
tering the  manager's  system  of 
pressing  for  possession,  the 
team  have  obviously  not  got 
round  to  learning  what  to  do 
with  the  time  left  on  their 
hands  when  possession  is 
handed  to  them  on  a plate  by 
a side  happy  merely  to  defend. 

“My  players  tried  to  keep 
the  ball  and  pull  Wolves  out 
but  unfortunately  they 
weren't  coming  out”  said 
Francis.  “What  we  should 
have  done  was  get  the  ball 
into  the  box.  then  push  in  for 
the  knock-downs.  It  is  some- 
thing the  players  will  need  to 
leara." 

But  it  was  also  clear  that 
Spurs  lacked  the  invention 
and  imagination  necessary  to 
find  their  way  through  such  a 
formidable  maze. 

^-QbvTtfnsly  Francis  had 


known  what  to  expect  from 
McGhee,  for  he  dropped 
Rosenthal  for  Wilson  to  even 
up  the  central-midfield  con- 
test But  matching  Wolves 
was  one  thing,  overcoming 
them  another. 

The  visitors  rode  their  luck 
with  some  fine  saves  from 
Stowell.  a brilliant  last-ditch 
tacifip  from  Rankine  to  deny 
Caskey  and  the  suspicion  of  a 
penalty  when  Thompson 
brought  down  Fox.  But 
Wolves,  for  sheer  stubborn 
ness  and  playing  to  orders, 
deserved  their  draw. 

In  the  circumstances  it  was 
not  surprising  that  both  goals 
came  from  errors.  Spurs  went 
ahead  on  13  minutes  when 
Thompson  passed  in  front  of 
his  defence  but  instead  of 
finding  Young  found  Wilson, 
who  did  well  In  scoring  his 
first  Spurs  goal. 

The  equaliser  came  16  min- 
utes later  when  Austin.  In- 
stead of  running  away  with 
the  ball,  opted  to  find  Walker, 
underhit  the  back-pass  and 
Goodman's  determined  lunge 
pushed  the  ball  past  the  goal- 
keeper's legs. 

It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  McGhee  adopted  fire  tac- 
tics he  did;  he  is  a new  man- 
ager in  a demanding  job  with 
an  impression  to  make  and  a 
Premiership  side  to  stall  “Be- 
forehand, we  were  only  pre- 
pared to  say  we  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  beat,  not  that  we 
would  come  here  and  win, 
he  unashamedly  admitted 
afterwards.  Just  so  long  as  it 
does  not  become  a habit 

Ominously,  though,  McGhee 
said  that  Wolves  would  play 
no  differently  in  the  replay. 
The  question  is,  will  Spurs? 
Their  away  form  is  superb 
but  they  need  more  variation. 
Much  of  what  there  is  comes 
from  Fox,  playing  so  well  that 
Francis  is  tipping  him  for  an 
England  call-up.  But  the 
side's  destiny  could  yet  hinge 
on  a man  returning  from  in- 
jury in  the  reserves.  If  ever 
Tottenham  needed  Darren 
Anderton’s  class,  it  will  be  in 
the  next  few  months. 

leorowi  TstUiOiani  HuttiMi  Wllaon 

(13mln). 


Goodman  (281. 

Tottenham:  Walker;  Austin.  MaNrott, 
Caldenwoad.  Edinburgh.  Fox.  Wllaon, 
Ca&key.  Campbell.  Sheringham. 
Armstrong. 

Wolverhampton:  Stowell;  Rankine. 
Young.  Em  Wen.  Richards.  Thomason. 
Adana.  Osborn.  Ferguson.  Bull.  Goodman. 
Ksteraa:  p AUtoon  [Lancaster]. 


Everton  2,  Port  Vale  2 


Holders  stay 
on  farce  track 


Ian  Ross 


I VERTON’s  defence  of 
I the  FA  Cup  is  coming  to 
Iresemble  one  of  those 
predictable  Whitehall  forces 
of  the  late  Sixties,  with  the 
familiar  hero-in- a-spot-of- 
bo  filer  plot  hi  the  end  our 
man  gets  the  girl  and 
recovers  the  missing  secret 
documents  despite  displaying 
an  alarming  propensity  for 
losing  his  trousers. 

Which  brings  us  back  to 
Everton,  masters  of  the  anti- 
climax and  a team  who  often 
struggle  to  shape  their  own 
destiny  even  when  invited  to 
do  so. 

Thank  heavens  for  Joe 
Royle.  In  a sport  bedevilled  by 
irritating  managers  whose 
primary  concern  seems  to  be 
to  convince  all  and  sundry 
that  black  is  white  and  poor  is 
good,  he  continues  to  embrace 
harsh  realities. 

Many  of  his  contemporaries 
would  have  made  much  of  the 
fact  that  Ian  Bogie’s  specula- 
tive drive  from  distance  deep 
Into  injury  time,  when  Port 
Vale  were  trailing  2-1,  would 
have  been  a near  miss  rather 
than  audacious  equaliser  but 
for  a deflection  off  John  Eb- 
brell.  Fortunate,  maybe;  de- 
served, most  certainly. 

“If  we  had  won,  it  really 
would  have  been  very  hard  on 
them,”  said  Royle  with  a 
relieved  smile  afterwards. 
*T1I  say  what  I said  after  we 
bad  drawn  here  against 
Stockport  County  in  the  pre- 
vious round:  I'm  just  pleased 
to  be  still  in  the  competition. 

■q  couldn’t  deny  Port  Vale’s 
right  to  a replay.  They  de- 
served their  draw  and  that's 
for  sure.  It  was  a strange 
afternoon  for  us;  we  may  ac- 
tually have  played  worse  than 
we  did  a&ilnst  Stockport” 
Royle  has  been  Everton 
manager  for  only  15  months. 
In  that  time  the  FA  Cup  and 
Charity  Shield  have  been  won. 
he  has  moved  the  club  off 


shifting  sands  on  to  solid 
ground  in  the  Premiership, 
and  he  has  used  his  chair- 
man’s millions  to  lure  players 
of  pedigree  to  Goodison  Park. 

There  is  still  much  work  to 
be  done,  though,  and  wily 
campaigner  that  he  is,  he  will 
use  this  poor  performance  to 
root  out  any  complacency  in 
Mg  team. 

Royle's  honesty  and  John 
Rudge’s  joy  apart  — “I  knew 
that  we  deserved  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  it  but  It  didn’t 
look  as  though  we  were  going 
to  do”  said  Port  Vale’s  man- 
ager — the  afternoon’s  abid- 
ing memory  was  of  neither 
Vale's  spirit  nor  Evertcm's  in- 
eptitude. No,  it  was  Martin 
Foyle's  astonishing  miss  in 
the  first  half  when  be  spooned 
the  ball  high  and  wide  from 
no  more  than  three  feet 

Had  he  been  on  target  it 
would  have  given  Vale  the 
lead,  but  instead  they  found 
themselves  trailing  at  the  in- 
terval to  Daniel  Amokachi's 
untidy  goal.  Foyle  then 
atoned  for  his  error  with  a 
fine,  stooping  header  from 
Tony  Naylor’s  outside-of-the- 
foot  cross  to  level  the  score. 

It  would  have  been  a scan- 
dal had  Duncan  Ferguson’s 
68th-mlnute  goat  tapped  in 
after  Vale's  goalkeeper  Paul 
Musselwhite  spilled  a cross, 
non  the  tie  for  Everton.  But 
Bogie’s  right  foot  and  Eb- 
brail's  shoulder  ensured  that 
justice  was  done. 

Nevertheless,  as  Stockport 
will  testify,  the  gods  are  smil- 
ing on  Everton.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  they  wfll  play  as 
poorly  a second  time  in  the 
replay  at  Vale  Park  on 
Wednesday  week  and,  if  they 
can  keep  their  trousers  on,  it 
may  just  be  their  year  again. 

SCORERS:  RNrtM  Amokaciil  (40idn). 
Ferguson  [88).  Port  Votes  Foyia  (60). 
Bogle  (80). 

■write  Southall;  Homo.  Watson.  Short 
Ablet)  (Hinchcliffe.  62).  KanchelskJa. 
Ebbrell.  Parkinson.  Stuart.  Ferguson. 
Amokacht  (Umpar,  62). 

Port  Mo  MuswMilw;  Hill  (Bogle,  M). 
Aspln,  Griffiths.  Tankard.  McCarthy. 
Walker.  Porter.  Guppy.  Foyle.  Naylor. 

M Reed  (Bfrminghafii). 


Hoddle  in  confident  mood 


GLENN  HODDLE  is  con- 
fident that  his  Chelsea 
team  can  repeat  their 
recent  Premiership  victory 
over  Queens  Park  Rangers 
when  they  return  to  Loftns 
Road  in  the  FA  Cup  tonight, 
Although  Chelsea's  man- 
ager has  his  captain  Dennis 
Wise  and  Mark  Hughes 
ruled  out  by  suspension,  be 
says  he  can  call  on  deputies 


such  as  Gavin  Peacock  and 
Paul  Furlong  “with  a lot  of 
confidence'.' 

Hoddle,  who  has  just 
talcCTi  his  squad  on  a short 
break  to  Spain,  said: 
“People  «»n  no  longer  say 
we  are  a one,  two  or  even 
three-man  team.” 

Rangers  go  into  the  tie  on 
the  back  of  five  successive 
league  defeats. 


I 


Splendid  isolation. . . Cantona  contemplates  his  next  move  daring  United’s  win  at  Elm  Park  photograph:  tom  jbokns 

Reading  0,  Manchester  United  3 

White  tinted  by  dash  of  red 


Commentary 


David  Lacey 


THOSE  scanning  the  ky 
wastes  of  the  weekend's 
football  programme  for 
historical  precedents 
will  no  doubt  have  noticed  that 
when  the  FA  Cup  was  severely 
disrupted  in  1963  the  trophy 
was  eventually  won  by  Man- 
chester United. 

Others,  more  intent  on  de- 
bunking history,  may  feel  en- 
titled fo  point  out  that  in  foe 
season  which  has  seen  the  few- 
est postponements  since  foe 
second  world  war,  1947-48,  foe 
Cup  was  won  by . . . guess  who? 

Either  way  Old  Trafford  has 
now  reached  a point  roughly 
similar  to  that  at  which  Ron  At- 
kinson wait  out  and  Alex  Fer- 
guson came  in.  Once  more  foe 
Cup  represents  foe  only  tangi- 
ble alternative  to  the  league 
championship,  hopes  for  which 
are  fading  fast 

Under  Ferguson  Manches- 
ter United  may  have  won  two 
league  titles,  not  to  mention 
the  Double,  but  it  is  a common 
law  of  football  that  the  more  a 
manager  wins  the  more  he  is 
expected  to  win.  A third  FA 
Cup  success  for  Ferguson 
would  be  a considerable  feat 
in  a season  of  transition,  but 
for  a club  like  United  the  Cup 
Winners'  Cup  will  never  be  an 
adequate  substitute  for  the 
Champions’  League. 

As  a builder  of  confidence 
and  character,  however,  the 
FA  Cup  is  invaluable,  and 
should  United  make  their 
third  successive  appearance 
in  the  final  this  season  Fergu- 
son will  regard  it  as  an  impor- 
tant staging  post  in  the  inev- 
itable process  of  turning  the 
team  around.  Last  August, 
with  Cantona  suspended  and 


Ince  and  Hughes  sold  on,  few 
would  have  given  much  for 
United's  chances  of  winning 
something. 

Of  course,  the  FA  Cup  could 
still  prove  United's  Calvary 
this  season,  as  it  nearly  did  in 
the  third  round  against  Sun 
deriand,  who  led  at  Old  Traf- 
ford and  Roker  Park.  On  Sat 
urday,  however,  less  was  left 
to  chance. 

Playing  with  more  aplomb 
than  hitherto.  United  contin- 
ued their  tour  of  the  Ends- 
leigh  League's  pre-Taylor  mu- 
seums with  a 3-0  win  at 
Reading  which  was  never 
seriously  in  doubt  once  Giggs 
had  snapped  up  a rebound 
nine  minutes  before  half- 
time. A mishit  centre  from 
Parker,  his  first  goal  for  three 
years,  inadvertently  in- 
creased their  lead  and  Can- 
tona added  a third  in  the  pen- 
ultimate minute. 

Any  shudders  accompany- 
ing these  proceedings  were 
prompted  not  merely  by  the 
intense  cold  but  by  the  real- 
isation that  had  Reading  man- 
aged to  preserve  their  early- 
lead  against  Bolton  in  last 
season's  First  Division  play- 
off final.  Manchester  United 
and  their  like  would  now  be 
making  regular  visits  to  Elm 
Park  in  the  Premiership. 

In  the  words  of  the  Reading 
chairman  John  Madejski. 
Ehn  Park  is  a ground  which, 
“although  dear  to  all  our 
hearts,  is  some  way  past  its 
sell-by  date".  Fifty  years  past 
at  a rough  estimate. 

Rumours  that  the  lOp  coin 
which  hit  a linesman  during 
the  second  half  was  actually  a 
shilling  piece  bearing  the 
head  of  George  VI  and  the 
legend  Ind.  Imp.  were  un- 
founded. And  of  course  in  the 
Forties  Cantona  would  not 
have  had  a banana  to  lob  back 
into  the  crowd. 

Nevertheless  there  is  a cer- 


tain irony  in  the  council’s 
granting  Reading  outline 
planning  permission  for  a 
new  stadium  complex  just  off 
the  M4.  Having  struggled 
more  than  most  clubs  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  motor  car. 
Reading  FC  are  about  to  park 
on  the  hard  shoulder. 

As  a footballing  team,  how- 
ever. Reading  remain 
thoroughly  modern  in  out- 
look if  slightly  ageing  of  limb. 
They  were  a delight  at  Wem- 
bley last  May  before  McAteer 
got  Bolton  going,  and  on  Sat- 
urday, guided  by  their  36- 
year-old  player-managers 
Jimmy  Quinn  and  Mick 
Gooding,  they  worried  United 
with  inventive,  imaginative 
football  until  Giggs  scored. 

If  the  Football  Association 
feels  inclined  to  rap  Reading 
over  the  knuckles  for  foe 
coin-throwing  incident  it 
should  also  commend  the  Elm 
Park  ground-staffs  efforts  in 
getting  the  tie  played  at  alL  A 
mixture  of  sand  and  plastic 
sheeting  had  defeated  the 
frost  and  the  only  problem 
for  the  players  was  an  uneven 
surface. 


Quinn . . . imaginative 


Ferguson  told  United  to  “be 
sensible,  keep  it  simple  and- 
keep  foe  ball  ahead  of  you". 
He  might  have  added,  “If  in 
doubt  watch  what  foe  opposi- 
tion are  doing”,  since  com- 
mon sense  and  simplicity 
were  fundamental  to  Read- 
ing’s early  optimism,  when  a 
luckier  rebound  here  and  bet- 
ter contact  there  might  at 
least  have  made  foe  game 
mare  of  a contest 

In  foe  end  foe  principal  dif- 
ference between  the  teams  lay 
not  so  much  in  technique  as 
in  pace.  “United  have  got  so 
many  good  athletes,"  said 
Quinn  afterwards. 

“The  most  dangerous  mo- 
ments for  us  came  when  our 
movements  broke  down  in 
their  box.  Keane.  Butt, 
Sharpe  and  Giggs  could  get 
the  ball  up  the  other  aid  in  a 
matter  of  seconds.  And  that 
French  fellow  wasn’t  bad 
either." 

Though  Reading  repro- 
duced the  angles  of  pass  and 
runs  into  space  that  had  twice 
brought  Sunderland  within 
sight  of  a famous  Cup  victory, 
they  did  not  have  the  change 
of  gear  which  would  have 
caused  Bruce  more  problems. 
The  Manchester  United  cap- 
tain was  solidity  personified 
at  Elm  Park,  but  he  was 
rarely  tested  for  speed. 

“I  said  before  foe  game  that 
Reeding  would  win,"  Yuri 
Geller,  Elm  Park’s  resident  ce- 
lebrity, told  Ryan  Giggs,  “but 
your  talent  overpowered  my 
mind."  Giggs  looked  blank 
and  beat  a hasty  retreat  before 
Geller  could  get  on  to  the  sub- 
ject of  bending  free-kicks. 

9CORSRS:  W— hiatlr  United)  Giggs 
(36mln).  Parker  (SC),  Cantona  (88). 
nandtegt  Hammond;  Jonas.  Williams. 
Bernal.  Gooding.  Parkinson  (Lam boa  M). 
Bottgmvo.  Nogin  (Monitor,  74).  Gllkm. 
Quin  (Lovsa.  85),  Morley. 

Miohsilor  United  Schmoichei;  bwfn. 
Broca.  G Novilla,  P Neville  (Parker.  W>, 
Giggs.  BuR.  Keane.  Sharpe.  Cantona. 
Cole. 

J Winter  (StocMon-on-Teesj. 


First  Division : Millwall  1 , Portsmouth  1 

Eastern  gifts  little  consolation  for  homesick  Millwall 


Huaaell  Thomas 


IT  WOULD  be  tempting  to 
say  that  south-east  London 
cold-shouldered  the  second 
phase  of  Millwall’s  Russian 
revolution. 

Even  allowing  for  numbing 
temperatures  and  travelling 
difficulties,  foe  turn-out  — 
roughly  half  the  number  who 
greeted  Yuran  and  Kulkov’s 
arrival  a fortnight  earlier  — 
compounded  disappointment 
at  the  New  Den  on  a day  when 
Millwail's  home  malaise 
deepened. 

The  inescapable  conclusion 
on  Saturday  was  that  lack  of 
confidence  as  much  as  the 
cold  gnawed  at  Millwail’s 
bones.  Mick  McCarthy,  with 
typical  bluntness,  summa- 
rised the  failure  to  exploit  a 
goal  advantage  over  Ports- 
mouth and  numerical  superi- 
ority for  just  over  an  hour. 
“Anxiety  got  the  better  of 


1 


them.”  said  Millwail’s  man- 
ager. “There's  no  remedy  ex- 
cept to  win.” 

No  one  can  be  sure  where 
Millwail’s  season  is  heading, 
not  least  it  seems  McCarthy 
himself.  He  would  not  com- 
ment on  his  discussions  last 
Wednesday  with  Republic  of 
Ireland  officials  about  the 
national  manager's  job.  But 
McCarthy  clearly  remains  a 
front  runner,  and  a second  in- 
terview is  expected  this  week. 

The  Irish  headhunters  will 
have  to  overlook  Millwall’s 
failure  to  win  in  eight  home 
games  but  can  note  one  lapse 
into  Charlton-like  habits  on 
Saturday.  Asked  directly 
about  Kulkov’s  tentative  con- 
tribution in  midfield,  McCar- 
thy instead  spoke  about 
Yuran.  "He  needs  a goal.''  said 
McCarthy  of  file  striker.  "He's 
played  all  over  the  world,  but 
not  in  the  English  First  Div- 
ision. And  it’s  hectic." 

McCarthy’s  next  observa- 


tion could  be  applied  to  both 
foe  men  on  loan  from  Spartak 
Moscow.  “He  sees  passes 
where  foe  players  should  be 
— and  they  are  not  there.” 
The  missing  links  will  not  be 
found  quickly.  Yuran  and 
Kulkov  — and  by  inference 
their  new  team-mates  — “will 
take  time  to  adjust”. 

There  was  one  memorable 
connection  — between  the 
Russians  — when  Kulkov's 
superb  pass  into  the  area 
found  Yuran  racing  clear, 
only  for  a hair’s  breadth 
offside  decision  to  deny 
ihe  striker.  Yuran's  pro- 
tracted protest  needed  no 
interpretation. 

Portsmouth,  by  contrast, 
prospered  in  adversity,  thriv- 
ing on  Terry  Fenwick’s  clever 
personnel  and  positional 
changes.  The  loss  of  his  cen- 
tre-back Perrett  sent  off  for  a 
two-footed  lunge  at  Connor, 
and  then  Walsh  with  knee 
trouble  was  more  than  offset. 


The  dismissal  of  Perrett, 
playing  only  his  second  senior 
game,  after  29  minutes  pro- 
duced a brief  19-man  melee. 
That  may  have  further 
prompted  John  Kirkby  to 
reach  for  foe  red  card,  al- 
though Fenwick  conceded  that 
it  was  an  "awfiiT  challenge  by 
the  22-year-old  defender. 

Fenwick  had  fonder  memo- 
ries of  Portsmouth’s  thorough- 
ly merited  equaliser,  the  19- 
year-old  Burton  delivering 
from  outside  the  area  a curv- 
ing volley  just  inside  Tim 
Carter's  left-hand  poet  By 
now  Millwall’s  goal,  tapped  in 
by  Van  Blerk  after  Yuran’s 
deft  shot  was  deflected,  was  a 
distant  recollection  indeed. 

SCOASRSt  IBM  Van  Blerk  (34mln). 
Portsmouth;  Burton  (7J). 

■numb  T Carter:  Newman.  Winer. 
Stevens.  Thatcher,  Savage  (Taylor.  77). 
Connor.  Kulkov.  Van  Blerk.  Yuran.  Malkin. 
Portsmouth:  Knight  Psthlck,  Perrett. 
Butters,  Stlmaon.  Dim  In  (Thomson,  h-t),  J 
Carter  (Rees.  76).  Mclw^iin.  Wood.  Hsll. 
Walsh  (Burton.  38). 

j Kiruy  laiemsan. 


Fifth-round  draw 


Manchester  s 


David  Lacey 
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ANCHESTER  Uni- 
ted, one  of  only 
two  teams  defi- 

_ nitely  through  to 

the  fifth  round,  face  the  pros- 
pect of  a rare  FA  Cup  encoun- 
ter at  home  to  Manchester 
City  or,  foiling  that  a reunion 
with  their  former  manager 

Ron  Atkinson,  now  in  charge 
at  Coventry.  _ 

The  chances  of  Aston  Villa, 
the  other  team  already 
through,  reaching  Wembley 
have  been  improved  by  a 
fifth-round,  tie  at  neighbour- 
ing Walsall,  who  lie  half-way 
in  foe  Second  Division,  or  Ips- 
wich of  the  First  Division. 

These  were  the  sole  ties  of 
relative  clarity  to  come  out  of 
yesterday’s  draw.  In  which  28 
teams  were  still  seeking  14 
places.  The  rest  was  a confu- 
sion of  alternatives. 

Manchester  United  and 
City  have  so  for  met  four 
trmpft  in  foe  Cup,  United  win- 
ning foe  last  encounter  1—0  at 
Old  Trafford  in  a third-round 
tie  in  1987.  Oddly  enough, 
they  went  out  at  home  to  Cov- 
entry in  foe  next  round. 

United  won  a fourth-round 
all-Manchester  tie  3-0  in  1970 
and  before  that  lost  2-0  to  City  I 

THE  DRAW 

Shrewsbury  or  LhrarpooT  v Chariton  or  Bumtford 
Nottm  Forest  or  Oxford  v Tottenham  or  Wolverhampton 
Bolton  or  Leeds  v Everton  or  Port  Vate 
Ipswtoh  or  Walsafl  v Aston  vate 
Swindon  or  Oldham  v Southampton  or  Crown 
Manchester  United  v Coventry  or  Manchester  Cftjr 
Huddersfield  or  Petorhoro  v Middlesbrough  ox  Wimbledon 
West  Hot  or  Grimsby  v OPR  or  Chelsea 
(to  be  played  February  17. 18  and  19) 


gsiffis*- 

possibilities  are  all-P^ngr- 

between  Nattmgham  Fbrest 
and  Tottenham,  and  Leeds 
United  and  Everton-  - 
Despite  Saturdays  snow 
the  Cup  is  unlikely  tomeents 
fete  of  1963.  when  the  third 
round  was  not  done  until 
March  11.  The  FA  is  relying 
on  both  a break  in  the 
weather  and  police  goodwill 
to  see  that  foe  fifth  round 
goes  ahead  in  three  weeks. 

The  FA  wants  any  ties 
drawn  next  week  to  be 
replayed  a week  later,  even 
though  the  police  normally 
require  10  clear  days  between 
the  games.  If  the  police  object 
to  this,  any  outstanding 
fourth-round  ties  will  be  put 
back  to  Saturday  February  17, 

date  of  foe  fifth  round. 

Latest  FA  Cn  odd*  (Hills)  r 3-1  Uvarpoot 
United;  £l  A*on  Vila: 
9-1  Tottenham:  12-1  Ctwteea.  Mtwo. 


Keegan  puts 
Batty  first 


Ian  Ross 


EWCASTLE  UNITED 
will  spend  the  next  few 
days  concentrating  on 
securing  David  Batty  from 
Blackburn  after  putting  the 
proposed  £6.7  million  deal  for 
Faustino  Asprilla  on  the 
back-burner. 

Batty  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  a Newcastle  player 
already  had  Blackburn's 
benefactor  Jade  Walker  not 
intervened  late  last  week  to 
veto  a £3.5  million  transfer  to 
the  North-east 
Walker  sensed  that  Kevin 
Keegan’s  need  for  the  former 
England  midfielder  was  sig- 
nificantly greater  than  Black- 


burn’s need  for  hard  cash, 
and  he  insisted  that  any  offer 
top  £4  million  before  negotia- 
tions began.  With  Batty 
resigned  to  leaving  Black- 
bum,  a deal  may  be  con- 


cluded before  Newcastle 
entertain  Sheffield  Wednes- 
day on  Saturday. 

Asprilla  will  definitely  not 
be  in  attendance  at  the  week- 
end, as  clouds  of  uncertainty 
continue  to  shroud  his  pro- 
posed move  from  Italy. 

Although  he  underwent  a 
medical  during  his  brief  visit 
to  Tyneside  last  week,  foe 
results  have  yet  to  be  revealed. 
There  are  fears  that  foe  Colom- 
bian striker  is  troubled  by  a 
long-standing  knee  injury. 

If  that  hurdle  is  cleared, 
Newcastle  still  face  foe  prob- 
lem of  securing  a work  permit 
for  a man  who  has  a criminal 
record;  he  is  serving  a sus- 
pended prison  sentence  for  il- 
legal possession  of  firearms. 

Asprilla  himself  is  commit, 
ted  to  the  transfer.  “There  is 
no  way  I can  go  back  to  play 
for  Parma  after  what  has  hap- 
pened,” he  said  yesterday.  ‘It’s 
good  for  me  to  move  now." 


Yeboah  puts  Ghana  in  semis 


TONY  YEBOAH  scored  the 
goal  that  put  Ghana 
through  to  the  African 
Nations’  Cup  semifinals  yes- 
terday. The  Leeds  striker 
turned  in  an  Abedi  Pele  cross 
in  the  23rd  minute  of  the 
game  in  Port  Elizabeth  to 
send  his  team  on  the  way  to  a 
1-0  win  over  Zaire. 

Zaire  paid  for  their  uncom- 


promising approach  when 
they  had  Nzelo  Lembl  sent  off 
in  the  20th  minute  for  aiming 
a high  kick  at  Pele.  Yeboah 
escaped  punishment  when  he 
appeared  to  elbow  Ntumba 
Danga  in  the  face. 

Pele  suffered  most.  He 
sprained  an  ankle  and  will 
miss  the  semi-final  against 
South  Africa. 


Scottish  Cup  third  round 

Whitehili  Welfare  0,  Celtic  3 

Postman  delivers 
but  Celtic  prevail 


Patrick  Gtetm 


/N  THE  matter  of  sprats 
being  swallowed  by 
whales,  Whitehili  Wel- 
fare went  down  much  less 
smoothly  than  Keith.  The 
highlanders’  10-1  humilia- 
tion by  Rangers  at  Pittodrie 
24  boors  earlier  seemed  to 
have  firmed  up  the  resolve 
of  the  central  lowlanders 
from  the  East  of  Scotland 
League. 

The  village  team  from 
Rosewell  on  Edinburgh’s 
southern  outskirts  were 
never  likely  to  be  similarly 
embarrassed  at  Easter 
Road  on  a day  when  their 
defending  was  heroic,  most 
notably  from  the  goalkeep- 
ing postman  Scott  Cantley, 
who  can  surely  have  been 
worked  harder  only  by  the 
Christmas  rush. 

Cantley,  the  Man  of  the 
Match,  was  well  served  by 
team-mates  such  as  Steel, 
Brown,  Gowrie,  Purves  and 
Bennett  but  it  was  his 
series  of  five  outstanding 
saves  which  denied  Celtic  a 
landslide  victory.  Even  a 
few  seconds  from  the  end 
he  topped  everything  by 
throwing  himself  to  his  left 
to  push  away  a fierce  20- 
yard  free-kick  from  Van 
Hooljdonk. 

Until  Donnelly  replaced 
Walker  and  brought  more 


vote  to  Am  attack.  Van 
Hoojjdonk’s  right-foot  flick 
at  the  end  of  a neat  move 

mvolvlng  eomns  and 

Walkw  in  the  39th  minute 
was  all  the  holders  had  to 
show  for  their  domination 
D°nuelly  scored  the 
second  in  the  75th  minute 
wtth  an  easy  header  after 
wiegborsthad  nodded  Col- 

|J?jLs  centre  from  the  left 
hack  across  the  six-vaTS 

viS:iVaiJ  Hoo*>donk  had  a 
similar  task  for  the  third 
goal,  and  his  19th  of  the 

W^mCtteS£llCOriier 
fourth  round,  while 

I 

hat-trtate.  vW,  th/'Sg! 

^toti?°StPOn<!dCl5'de 

on  Saturday,  will  be  in- 
wol  ved  in  the  only  other 
Premier  Division  tie 
against  the  winners  of  the 
mime  between  Hearts  and 
Partick  Thistle.  ™ 

Oowrifl,  BOTRSI1.  StMi,  Millar  MldrUamila 

csmilfi.  ezmim.  Biro  fciSJSJTS* 
SRtortn.  Brown,  Tuooch  fanSR  $ 
Wte  uwahan;  MeNamw*  ,*.*,„  * 

Boyd  (O'Noll.  63).  Hugh wTor aru ' 
magflorai  McSOy.Vsn  Ho*id«*, 
(DonosUy,  57).  Coffin  (McLaughta. (£, 

~ L Tho»  (Praatwtch) 
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Rugby  Union 

Rowel  Iputs 
his  faith 
in  Rodber 
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Robert  Armstrong 
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TIM  RODBER  returns 
to  the  England  back 
row  for  Saturday's 
Five  Nations  Champi- 
onship match  against  Wales 
at  Twickenham,  replacing 
Steve  Ojomoh,  the  only  scape- 
goat for  the  defeat  in  Paris. 

The  6ft  5in  army  captain, 
left  out  of  the  side  who  lost 
15-12  In  France  nine  days  ago, 
has  recovered  from  injury  to 
win  a 23rd  cap.  The  North- 
ampton captain  plays  blind- 
side  flanker,  with  Ojomoh  not 
even  included  in  a squad  of 
21.  Leicester’s  No.  B Dean 
Richards  retains  his  place  on 
the  bench. 

Jack  Rowell,  the  England 
manager,  said  the  form  of  sev- 
eral players  had  come  under 
close  scrutiny  by  the  selectors 
after  the  defeat  in  Paris.  As 
expected,  though,  England 
have  stuck  to  their  policy  of 
maintaining  continuity  for 
the  championship,  taking  the 
view  that  players  who  had 
failed  to  do  themselves  justice 
should,  in  Rowell's  words,  Mbe 
given  a second  chance". 

It  Is  a reasonable  assump- 
tion that  the  full-back  Mike 
Catt,  the  centre  Jeremy  Gus- 
cott,  the  booker  Mark  Regan 
and  the  lock  Martin  Bayfield 
were  among  those  who  came 
under  the  critical  microscope. 

“We  had  a long  debate 
about  the  other  players  but 
we  are  rebuilding  and  we 
wanted  to  make  minimal 
change,”  said  RowelL  “I  have 
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spoken  to  the  players  and 
they  know  my  feelings.” 

Rowell  made  it  clear  that  an 
in-form  Rodber  would  be  cru- 
cial to  England's  success  after 
four  defeats  in  their  lost  five 
internationals.  “We  left  Tim 
out  because  he  was  not  per- 
forming to  world-class  stan- 
dards.” he  acknowledged. 
“But  he  has  had  a kick  where 
it  hurts  and  now  we  are  look- 
ing to  him  to  bounce  back. 

“We  want  a very  strong 
partnership  with  Martin  Bay- 
field  which  will  help  us  in  the 
line-out. 

"In  France  the  line-out  got 
back  to  a free-for-all,  and  we 
expect  Bayfield  to  be  targeted 
by  the  Welsh.  If  that  happens 
we're  planning  to  throw  the 
ball  to  different  areas.  On  the 
day  we  didn’t  do  it  against 
France  but  we’ve  learned 
from  that  experience. 

“Ben  Clarke  continues  as 
pack  leader,  Tim  has  a cool 
head,  and  Jason  Leonard 
needs  to  pop  in  a word  when 
it  comes  to  calling  the  shots. 
The  All  Blacks,  for  instance, 
have  several  pack-leaders  in- 
cluding Sean  Fitzpatrick,  and 
we  need  to  develop  that  sort 
ofcontroL 

“Those  players  who  have 
been  given  a second  chance 
know  where  they  stand.  The 
England  A players  are  knock- 
ing on  the  door  all  the  way 
from  Stimpson  through  to 
Archer  and  they  will  keep  the 
team  chosen  to  play  Wales 
looking  over  their  shoulders. 
They  biow  the  A players  are 
there  ready  to  step  in." 

The  18-year-old  Yorkshire 
schoolboy  Paul  Sampson  also 
took  part  in  yesterday's 
90-minute  indoor  training 
session  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
the  venue  chosen  because 
Twickenham  had  been  cov- 
ered to  protect  the  turf  from 
the  bad  weather.  The  young 
sprinter  will  take  part  in  next 
month's  National  Indoor 
Athletics  Championships  in 
Birmingham. 

EXOlANDi  It  Call;  4 SMMffhofcn*  (bolli 
Bam).  W Cerflng  (Harlequins.  capl). 
J Qnsoott  (Baih).  II  Untfarwoad 
(Leicesteri;  P Orqnn.  M Itaeenw  (both 
Northampton);  <j  BuwiIim  (Leicester),  ■ 
n>g«n  (Bristol),  J Loonent  (Harlwjutne), 
M Johnson  (Leicester).  M Bayfield. 
T Rodber  loom  Northampton),  B 
Clark*  (Balk).  L Dallaptlo  (Wasps). 
II*  p l*o*  m • n t*i  J Cal  lard.  P Dm 
Claavlll*  (both  Bath).  K Breekeo 
(Bristol),  v (ibo«a.  o Ba»(bmi  asm),  a 
Motards  (LalcaatarL 


Dry  run . . . England  train  indoors  at  St  Mary’s  College.  Strawberry  Hill  yesterday  to  protect  themselves  and  the  Twickenham  turf  from  the  elements 
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Davies  needs  a 
knee  operation 

JONATHAN  DAVIES'S 
slender  hopes  of  return- 
ing to  the  Five  Nations 
Championship  were  dealt  a 
major  blow  yesterday  when 
the  Cardiff  fly-half  entered 
hospital  for  a knee  opera- 
tion that  threatens  to 
rule  him  out  any  part 
in  the  competition  this 
season. 

The  former  Wales  captain 
has  already  been  restricted 
to  five  appearances  for  Car- 
diff since  his  return  to  the 
rugby  union  code  at  the  be- 
ginning of  November  after 
leading  Wales  to  the  semi- 
finals of  the  Rugby  League 
World  Cup. 

Neil  Jenkins  is  expected 
to  be  given  the  No.  10  shirt 
by  Wales  tomorrow  when 
they  name  their  side  for  the 
visit  to  Twickenham  this 
Saturday,  their  opening 
match  of  the  Five  Nations. 
Bristol’s  Arwel  Thomas 
took  the  injured  Jenkins's 
place  in  the  win  over  Italy 
thk  month. 


Pilkington  Cup,  fifth  round:  Winnington  Park  0,  Wasps  57 


Park  brought  back  to  earth  with  a bump 


Chris  Hewett 
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Lara  leads  the  chase 


- AMik  total  of  301  to  win  their  open- 

-.fc,  OhnnainSCnH3  tog  Red  stripe  Cup  match 

gft  pUtSMn«anai«  against  Barbados  at  Guara- 


RXAN  LARA,  with  an 
innings  of  casual  au- 
thority, led  from  the 
front  as  Trinidad  chased  a 
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cara  park  yesterday. 

Lara,  playing  his  only 
match  in  the  competition  be- 
st  fore  joining  the  West  Indies 

f;ri world  Cup  squad  in  Barbados 
on  Wednesday,  was  in  a more 
f-,1  restrained  mood  than  he  had 

11  been  daring  his  violently 

7.;  r*i  cv.r 


Weekend  results 
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Lhrarpeol 23  12  G 

Tottwdmn _'24  n 8 

,3/  Mn  VMa 22  11  fl 

- 3A  11  6 

24  10  - 7 
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.-j  -xx 
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t.  F A.  PI* 
S46  T9  94 
S 42  *7  AS 
5 46  21  4* 
5 33  34  44 

5 2V  Iff  a* 

a ar  26  sa 

7 32  34  ST 
4 33  32  XT 

a as  28  as 

6 25  25  »• 
B 30  32  IS 
0 ZB  28  SS 
9 33  38  XB 

6 6 12  33  48  34 
S 8 ID  22-33  33 
B S 11  22  33  S3 
A a 11  » 45  20 
3 5 13  13  33  20 
S.  3 18  Iff  3#  1® 
a 4 IT  23  48  4* 
(total):  *T  Sftaaiw 
y (BlacMtumV  **  Poortar  (UvarpooD;  Fartfl- 
’>-4  , naiW(Na*K381>p).XOS)wNnstiaiiiro(lan- 
o 11  WrHiW  (An anal).  IS  Yaboati 

unT  s’  (Laada).  ta  Armsireng  (ToCannam).  1* 
jj  iv  Bloks  (Button J;  nubfln  (Cown try);  Hirst 
• (StM.Wad);  Hokhworth  (WknbMon); 
h Yorita  (Aston  VBla). 

’ 03  VAUXHAU.  COHnntHCE!  AH 

itnQQ  makau  paotpooad. 


„BHf.niwrwai. 

V,  WlmkMan 24 

UI  biSomhamirton 23. 

WmHm 22 


• , ’i*  -N  uw  r 

■ 4- 


F 


: •”*  rj1 


SK 


•>v*  ?f>.. 


.J*- 


1,  MocdufiaH  (P2S;  ppsat:  Z SMvsnafl* 
. ~J  (23—4B3;  3.  WoWno  (22—45). 

umONS  UEAOUVi  PranSar.  DMatom 
Silt  ru  «>■  All  matchaa  poatponad.  Inffw  •*■>* 
q)  , M 1.  Bambw  Bridffa  (P27.  P«54):  2. 

3, BmfrDM (25-47),  Ffest Dh»- 

»rr  Wom  AH Tnatchaa  poSIponad. 

EmIDTP  **»  mw  PianSar  DhMon  AB 
mikdies  postponed.  Ltidbf  ittwfaoe 
-n«  *•  1».  1.  EnflaU  (P23,  PttASHX  Dolwkft  (23-471; 
•il  ' z Borabam  Wood  (22-44).  Arab  Oxford  C 
1,  AWanftotTn  3.  All  rn»tch*a  po«pcmrxJ. 
laeomh  Hami*au  0.  Colllar  Row  a All 
-lb  jow  ewiar  maidwa  poaamad.  W«*  ah 
h(  reatcMa-nosbaonad, 

B4A2XR  HOMB  UAOUS,  lYWw 

-O'  ■ DMdmAUrasdWpatlpoMdlMSH 

-IlK  19dJ  1.  RuaMan  (P23,  Pt*®):  2, 

, J Oloocosar  (24-40;  3,  Halaaonan  (22-45). 

Vix  SUbMPhUtn  All  matehaa  poatponad. 

31  Sou3io»n  midalQK  Havant  Tn  0.  Bralrr- 

trw Tn  Z AO  cahw  rwldwa  ppa^onad 
PCD  BMwny  houtherk  ixahmi 
Asa  DhWoK  ao  matebaa  poatponad. 

NMIMBWCOUIRBa  KA37  LCAOUMr 

■J?‘” Presilof  .MvlalMBi  Ad  matchaa 
" ■ POftSOfled 

(HUT  MU>  IfoUHIb  PrmnArnr  Hi ft- 
1 ' iaioni  BWMonl  Tn  5.  toWd  Iff  1?  »*»>■ 

gmflalrf  Utd.S,  Cr edition  IM  ft  AD  Other 

' nuidtas  postponed. 

ia  « ^ poou  CHMCKcSoors  (total  fl)'  3. 

B.  17.  . 21.  24.  27,  46.  49.  65.  Uo-mm 

(Iff):  1ft.  JS.  JO.  38.  40.  45. 


carefree  first-innings  77  but 
still  reached  his  half-century 
from  only  58  deliveries. 

At  tea,  when  Trinidad  were 
120  for  two,  he  was  unbeaten 
on  63  from  71  balls  with  nine 
fours  and  his  partner  Suruj 
Ragoonath  was  45  not  out. 

'Lara  had  come  in  immedi- 
ately after  lunch  when  Trini- 
dad were  six  for  two  and 
contented  himself  with  ac- 
quisitive ones  and  twos  for 
the  first  half-hour.  He  became 
gradually  more  expansive  as 
the  Red  Stripe  champions 
varied  their  pace-dominated 
attack  in  their  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge him. 


MHtwmli  1.  Portsmouth  1.  AU  other  malctias 
pownonod. 

p W D L FA  Pee 

D*ftM 27  14  8 5 45  30  80 

2«  12  9 5 38  2B  45 
8 37  32  42 
5 31  20  42 
..  . a 31  82  44 

28  10  10  8 30  34  40 

28  10  8 7 40  38  30 

27  10-  0 


28  10 

28  10 


WM  Bran. 29 

Watford 25 

Latoa 25 

Staff  (ltd. 26 


. 8 37  33  33 

8 10  39  34  38 

B B 37  38  38 

10  7 47  37  37 

10  8 35  42  3T 

10  8 32  33  XT 

7 8 35  2B  34 

25  8 10  7 32  83  34 

i 28  0 8 12  45  47  *3 

7 11  8 34  29  8* 
7 10  8 32  38  31 

7 9 11  33  40  30 

8 10  10  32  37  S3 

7 4 Iff  29  48  3S 

5 10  10  28  32  X* 

8 T 12  23  37  XS 
S 8 13  S3  45  33 

, _ (total):  IT  AWrWqs 

rtnnmere).  ie  Goodman  (WoNertiamt* 
ton).  14  Siuirldgo  (DarOyl;  Roberts 
il  aiMK)  ix  Hunt  (W**1  BrofnK  Hunt 
(Sfonlnshxm).  « Atdffito  OtmAeny.  Qfb- 
blacNnl  (Derby);  Booth  (HuaoersHeld);  Roe 
(MUIwbII);  Wert  (Norwich),  il /reedman 
(Crystal  Palaca);  PhlWp*  (WfoKord);  Mil- 
lama  (DvoyK  Bull  (WoNartwmpton). 
Second  PMxIom  All  maiche*  postponed. 
1 — ii-~n  rtmidtata  1.  Swindon  (P2S. 
PIB50);  a,  Crawe  (24-47);  3.  Sfockpod 
(25-44).  liaifon  iuHarurarajpoMy  *1 
Nobbd  (Burnley):  BarnM  PgrM.  18 
Godsr  (Rotherham).  18  Stewart  IBrwtoi 
Rvra).  18  Jonas  (Bournemouth).  l5Fta- 
ney  (Swindon):  Reeves  (Carlisle);  Whta 
(Nan  County):  14  cnt^.jWsMMm): 
tdanlnUle  (Polar Dorough):  WHaon  (WbU 
ssll);  snowfor  (Bratforp  ft 
bourne  (Walsall).  1*  Prene  (Btaekpool); 
De  Souza  (Wycombe). 

1IH  DMstora  All  matches  postponed. 
I mi— n ■fWn bst  1,'Glllingham  (P28, 
«*49):  Z Pmdon  06-45):  3 Cheater 
(3 8-*4).  Lxmffna  au*lstnr*r*  (Hlal):  U 
pale  (CardtR).  13  SavHle  (Prexwnj.  White 
/Hereford}.  IT  wmtahall  (Rochdale).  19 
McFartane  (Seunlhorpe).  18  Bullar  W- 
I Ingham):  Ltttalohn  (Plymouth).  13  Fw- 
tuneJNast  (GllllnohaniJ;  Slant  (BurvjS  A* 
cock  (Colchester).  11  White 
(Northampton);  D**z  (Wigan). 

M-W  COUNTIES  LEAOUB:  Hr*i  Dhr- 
Mmm  An  rnaches  posfoorad.  . 

AVON  INSURANCE  COHBfMATlONr 
First  M«  Arsenal  2.  PortsmouWj^rl. 
34  COUNTIES  LEAOUB  First  Hvfoiom 
AU  match**  posoonad. 

Liaoui  OF  WALKS:  Newtown  2. 
Holywell  0.  Ml  «her  mewhee 
miiiuiB  OF  USUHIh  Ftp**  UH- 
tatom  ABiione  l.  UCD  0:  Bohemlara  3. 
Galway  0:  Sligo  Fhna ‘0.  Shettotyne  LSI 
Patricia  Aih  2.  DurwaJk  1.  All  other 

iff^MaS£w*tiWOMita  Ban- 
oor  0.  UnUeld  Z Cimonvilie  1.  Glemorpn  o; 
Sslnl.  Glens  van  o:  ffortstfown  i. 
Ards  3.  Ffost  OhU""  Be^a'Q  O.  C(H*- 
ralne  Z Dtellllary  1.  Carrwk  1 
75mm.  bllrzard).  Um»1,  Newry  1.  Omagh 
Tn  v Baftyrnsna  ((MW** 


He  edged  Drakes  throui 
the  slips  for  four  to  raise 
100  and  cover-drove  the  next 
delivery  with  immense  power 
to  reach  his  50. 

In  the  morning  Barbados, 
resuming  on  171  for  six,  a lead 
of  245,  were  bowled  out  for 
226,  with  Ian  Bishop  taking 
three  wickets  and  Avidesh  8a- 
maroo,  the  left-arm  China- 
man bowler,  four  for  74. 

Trinidad  made  a disastrous 
start  to  their  second  innings. 
Phil  Simmons  was  caught  be- 
hind second  ball  and,  with 
only  six  runs  on  the  board, 
Lincoln  Roberts  was  run  out, 
also  without  scoring. 


TEMNENTS  SCOTTISH  CUP 
Third  round 

iMaa  hut  m o Canto  ru  x 

13,100  Van  HooydooK  33.  01 

□onnatiy  7B 

Caledonian  T 1,  Baal  Fit*  1;  Hfoamian  0. 
Kilmarnock  Z Keith  1,  Rangers  10;  RaHh  3. 
Queen's  Parte  O.  Rosa  County  0.  Fortai  3. 
All  ojhar  matXias  postponed. 

DRAW  FOR  THE  FOURTH  ROUND. 
Clyde  or  Dunde*  » Rangers.  Clydebank  « 
swung  A v MotnerweA  or  Aberdeen, 
Celtic  v Railh;  Oumhartun  or  Airdrte  v For- 
far Berwick  or  Dundee  UU  v DunlenoUM 
or  Bi  Mirren;  KOmamock  v Hearts  or  Par- 
Be*,-  FafUr*  or  Stannoueemuir  * Caledo- 
nian Thfode  or  East  Fife;  Hamflton  or  Si 
Johnstone  v Greenock  Morton  or  Mon- 
Bose.  {Tie*  ® be  Played  on  Feb  17). 
MUX’S  SCOTTISH  PREMIER  LfiAOUV: 
laeftx  etanSngei  I.  R angora  (P24, 
PM50):  z Celdc  (24-55);  3.  Abenleen 
(23-34).  LeeiSng  eaWoarw*  (mat)  IX 
van  Hoeydonk  (Cellfc).  17  Curia 
(Rangers).  14  McCoM  (Hangars). 


A MINOR  miracle  oc- 
curred in  the  heart  of 
Dewi  Morris-land  when 
mighty  Wasps  came  swagger- 
ing up  from  London,  but  it 
was  not  the  one  fervently 
prayed  for  by  Winnington 
Park’s  cheerful  collection  of 
estate  agents,  dairy  workers 
and  meat  inspectors. 

The  no-hope  rs  from  Chesh- 
ire failed  to  trouble  the  scor- 
ers and  were  duly  whipped  by 
riiriR  tries  to  nil.  Jon  Ufton's 
hat-trick  inside  21  minutes 
wrapped  up  proceedings  so 
securely  that  not  even  a tub- 
thnraplng  half-time  team  talk 
from  Morris  himself  could 
make  an  lota  of  difference.  It 
was,  in  truth,  a mismatch. 

But  at  least  the  mismatch 
happened.  Winnington  Park's 
volunteer  army  — the  school- 
boys who  cleared  the  snow 


Basketball 


from  the  pitch,  the  farmers 
who  donated  bales  of  straw  by 
the  cartload,  the  local  firms 
who  coughed  up  all  manner  of 
sheeting  and  tarpa tiling  — 
can  congratulate  themselves 
on  getting  the  show  on  the 
road  when  everyone  else  was 
frozen  into  submission. 

-pair  play  to  them,  they  did 
a brilliant  job,”  said  Law- 
rence Dallaglio,  the  Wasps 
captain  who  in  the  space  of 
seven  days  had  journeyed 
from  the  Elysian  Field  of  the 
Parc  des  Princes  to  a 
ploughed  field  outside  North- 
wich.  The  conditions  in  Paris 
may  have  been  sublime  but 
Dallaglio  enjoyed  his  taste  of 
the  ridiculous  every  bit  as 
much. 

“1  bad  absolutely  no  prob- 
lem with  playing  the  game  in 
those  conditions,"  he  said. 
“Once  Winnington  Park  told 
us  it  was  on,  we  were  upJor 
it  Besides,  as  professional 


rugby  players  we  are  going  to 
have  to  get  used  to  playing 
week  in,  week  out  irrespec- 
tive of  conditions.  Rugby 
league  guys  do  It,  so  why 
shouldn't  we?" 

The  way  Dallaglio  is  per- 
forming at  present,  he  could 
play  on  sheet  ice  and  still 
keep  his  balance.  If  England’s 
manager  Jack  Rowell  was  an- 
noyed that  his  new  open-side 
flanker  turned  out  at  No.  8 on 
Saturday — an  injury  to  Peter 
Scrivener  forced  the  captain 
to  abandon  his  personal  pref- 
erence — be  could  have  saved 
the  strain  on  his  blood  pres- 
sure. Somehow  Dallaglio 
managed  to  combine  the  at- 
tacking continuity  required 
of  a pure  breakaway  with  the 
thunderous  cover-tackling  ex- 
pected of  a good  old-ihshioned 
corner-flagger. 

Once  Uften  had  given  his 
opposite  nmqhesv Robert  Oli- 
ver the  rumdfdtiria  ; on  six 


minutes,  the  Londoners  felt 
able  to  give  full  rein  to  their 
multiple  talents.  The  hosts 
never  looked  like  coping  with 
the  muscle  of  Richard  Kinsey, 
the  invention  of  Steve  Bates 
or  the  street-wise  craftiness  of 
the  hooker  Kevin  Dunn, 
whose  intelligent  positioning 
remains  central  to  the  15-man 
game  Dallaglio  aspires  to. 

The  League  Five  North  side 
had  a moment  or  two  to 
savour,  however.  Morris,  the 
World  Cup  scrum-half  whose 
career  took  him  from  Bur- 
rows Hill  to  the  great  rugby 
arenas  of  the  world,  has  now 
returned  to  help  with  the 
coaching  and  he  took  enor- 
mous pleasure  in  the  second- 
half  performance  of  Park's 
latest  bold  and  combative 
No.  9 John  Farr.  'That  lad 
will  go  all  the  way,”  said  his 
mentor.  "He'll  get  a call  or 

he  did  out  there.  If  nothing 


else,  he  deserved  a try.” 
Wasps  were  in  no  mood  to 
let  him  have  one,  though.  As 
Dallaglio  admitted,  they  were 
grateful  for  the  game  — but 
not  that  grateful. 

SCORBIS:  Waapai  TKw  Utton  3.  D 
Hopiey  2.  P Hoptoy  2.  Dunn.  Rob®?. 
Coiwntom  Gregory  6. 

Wtotongton  FWk:  R Oliver  A Bird,  B 
Ogdon.  M fan.  J Owens.  G Lloyd  (P 
Gibson.  74m Ini.  J Farn  D Allcock.  I Taylor 
leapt).  I Davies.  P Rana.  D Nlcholfc.  M 
Bebomgton.  R Sproeton.  N Yartjlay. 
Waop*:  J unotu  p Hoptey  (L  Sorase.  7B).  D 
Hooter.  A Jamas.  S Roteerr  0 Gregory.  S 
Bates:  D Moltoy.  K Dunn.  I Du  roam.  M 
Grganwood.  R Kinsey.  M White.  L 
Dallaglio  (capt),  C WlUdna. 

Raf*ra*t  G Wallis  (Somerset). 

• The  draw  for  the  sixth 
round  of  the  Pilkington  Cup 
will  take  place  at  Twicken- 
ham today  even  though  only 
one  fifth-round  tie  took  place. 
The  frozen-off  ties  must  be 
played  on  the  Courage  league 
Saturdays  of  February  10  or 
17.  Next  Saturday  is  also  an 
option  for  those  clubs  with- 
out too  i WW;  -jpteraational 
commitments. ' 


Tigers  taken  by  the  tail 


Robert  Pryce 


1 1. 


Ayr  0,  Btranraar  0.  U 
Stirling  A (P22.  Pts4ff);  2.  East  tile  (21-48); 
X atanhoueemutr  (22^-35). 

Third  DtvMdBT  All  matclw*  poafoorad. 
Iwhg  «t—iW*g»i  1.  Brechin  (P21. 
PB39k  3.  Caledonian  i2i-J7):3.  Llvlngaton 
120-37) 

SMMSX  L8AOUb  Salamanca  0.  Dapor- 
ttve  La  Coruna  S.  V**t*rtawi  Valencia  4. 
Merida  1;  Barcelona  3.  Real  Zaragoza  1; 
Real  Ovtetto  ).  ft**!  Madrid  Z CommoeMe 
1.  Real  Valladolid  3;  Atoaceto  a Eapanyol 
K Real  Bata  0.  Rayo  VaHecano  0?  Real 
Soctedad  1.  Sevilla  ft  Racing  Santancfar  1. 
Sporting  Gi)on  i:  Tenerife  1.  Delta  Vigo  0; 
Tenerife  1,  Celia  Vigo  ft  Atietfoo  Madrid  4. 
Athletic  Bilbao  .1.  Mntiriy  etawi—gw  1, 
Attotico  Madrid  (P24,  PteSS);  2.  Barcelona 
(24-401;  3.  Eapanyol  P*- 48). 

ITALIAN  LKAOUW  Aalanla  2.  Roma  1; 
Bart 2, Torino  f.  Inter  r.  Parma  1;  Juventua 
Z Piacenza  ft  Lazio  *.  Cagliari  ft  Padova 
4,  Napoli  2;  Sempdorta  2.  Cremanoae  ft 
Udtoeee  0.  Milan  ft  FlorenUna  1.  Vicenza 

1.  I - ~ii — a ■leniitogw  1.  Milan  (Pi  6. 
Pta40);  Z Fforentaia  (18-37):  3,  Parma 
(19-05). 

FRXMCM  UMOUS  Auxorra  1.  U Havre 
ft  Baada  ft-  Gutegamp  1;  Bordeaux  3, 
Guougnon  1;  UOs  ft  Monaco  ft  Mortlguea 

2.  Straaoowg  ft  Nice  1.  Montpellier  Z 
Parte  Si  Germain  z Camee  1;  Rwmea  ft 
Lens  1.  LeeiHna  ■temflngai  1.  Parti  Si 
Germain  (PSS.  PfoSI);  ft  Auxerre  (25-4^: 

ft  Me  iz  (24-44). 

BNLUAN  UUUX  Oene  2.  Ghent  3, 
Berslng  2.  Mechelan  1;  Smr-Trulden  O.An- 
ttortocM  ft  Charterol  0.  Hareitmk#  0.  Ye*, 
total  Warogom  ft  Chit  Brume  ft  Mo- 
lenoeek  0,  Lommei  ft  Sceron  1,  Bevemt  ft 
AaM  0.  Antwerp  0.  toldhl  ataeirutN' t. 
Club  Brugge  (P21.  PBM7):  ft  Andertomt 
(2V-*Sr.  ft  Liens  (2V-07). 

NBTUMIHE  LSAOUSi  Gutmarme*  2. 

Beirftea  4;  Lee*  1.  FeiguelraB  ft  Bejen- 
■m  ».  Cvapomatorenee  0 (affdnd  mar 
56mm)  VeeterdWyi  Sporting  0.  Braga  T. 
Saigudroa  ft  Marltlmo  ft  TManaa  0,  Un- 
laa  LMria  1.  Amwfof*  ».  Parenee  V Oil 

Vlcenle  1.  Boavtota  1. 

AFRICAN  NATIONS  CD  Pi  Ouortar  Ito 
atoi  Bourn  Africa  ft  Algeria  1.  HetiaM  4. 
Belarus  ft  Zambia  3.  Egypt  1.  Shant  I. 


Zaire  ft  Tunolfl  t.  Gabo" 
4-1  penal 


(aer  Tunisia 


THE  Thames  Valley 
Tigers,  perennial  candi- 
dates for  the  Budweiser 
League  title,  may  find  them- 
selves contending  with  re- 
election  this  season.  After 
seven  fat  years,  famine  has 
come  to  BracknelL 
The  Tigers  suffered  one  of 
their  more  dismaying  set- 
backs on  Saturday  when  they 
took  a 19-point  lead  over  the 
Manchester  Giants  only  to 
lose  73-72.  They  held  posses- 
sion and  the  lead  with  40 
seconds  to  go  but  then  a play 


Rugby  Union 

pfueuMrroN  cue.  mb  mm*  win. 

nlngton  Park  0.  Wasp*  57. 

AB  attar  metehea  polponert. 

Rugby  League 

SILK  CUT  CHALLENGE  COP 


i (32)  T4,8mntoy  <12111 
: Otftoti  4,  Fan  ell  ft  Quttwell  2.  Rad- 


Kuddarmftoid  (10)  14,  atofltotd  (10)  3S. 
HwHadlito  Tta  Kebbto  ft  Qotaa 
Ptarca  ft  StaffPMdr  Triamr  Laertes*  Z Da- 
Mitoga.  Dixon.  Shanoan.  Steal,  riuita 
Crowther  4.  Mycofl.  Oro«  SIM  (1.990). 
■■WciH  (12)  S5,  TaaiHwatOiia  18)  12. 
SaMardi  Trtoas  Edward*.  Forber.  Lw. 
McAwpy.  SauaDa.  ds*to  BlakMey  7 
Dropt  Himpson,  FnHwriixui  Titoai 
Poorasn  2.  Oadm  Pooraon  3 (2.118) 
Wigan 
Trt**: 

ffneki  ft  Connody,  Cow te.  Rcblroon.  Tutga- 
iiiala.  Onto  Hall  5,  Paul  < Irtowtoy; 
Trlau  W Proaman.  Siaad.  Oaalu 
Crooaaar  2 I4A27). 

Pa*ipowadi ' Bradford  v Bansy  (rM»- 
rongod  f Fob);  Canale  v WaXefietd.  Oewa- 
burx  v London  Branco*  (ro-arrangod  31 
Jane  (foil  v Hunstel  (ro-arrangod  3 Fob); 
Hull  KR  v LMgh;  Koightoy  v Barrow  (ia- 
arrangod  30  Jon);  Otdhotn  v Warrington; 
Rochdai*  v ThaOo  Hoadi  (r**rraitgad  4 
Feb);  Swlntcn  v Lwda:  Whuohavan  v Halt, 
tax  (rwonangad  1 Feb):  Woricwginn  v Wa- 
nes (r»arrang*d  91  Jan). 

Golf 

JOHNNIK  VAUUR  CUMir.  (Tanah 
Merab.  Singapore):  Final  round  (GBrtre 
unlearn  siatM;  'dsaotoa  amaewri:  STS  I 
Wpoonam  ®,  88.  69,  Bft  A Cohan  89.  8ft 
70.  85  (Wooixiun  won  play-oil  *1  third 
■xba  hols).  *75  O Kortssen  (Sw*)  66. 88. 
74.  Bft  P Curry  aft  70. 8ft.  BB;  W Rltey  |A ua) 

70.  67.  B7.  n.  STS  P NarMln  IS  Kor)  7ft 
87. 7ft  U;  B Hugh**  (Auel  68. 72.  7a  68;  C 
Parry  (Ana)  72.  BE.  87. 8B;  E Ei*  (SA)  67. 87, 
7ft  70;  A PteMtar  (Aua)  ST.  TO.  as.  m F 
Couptoa  (US)  Bft8B.66.7a  STTAHuntw 
89.71,6ft  88,  P Ellas 69,  67. 6ft  7ft  2TB  D 
Clark*  87. 7D.  73. 8K  P McGtotoy  71. 68. 6ft 
70  STS  D Dunakay  (US)  71,  68,  70,  70,  R 
Boufl  73,  70,  65,  71.  ZSO  D Pardon  (Aua) 
SB,  70,71,70;  C Covaar  (Fr)  72.  TO.  68.  TO.  j 
Daly  (US)  67. 73.  68. 71:8  Struvar  (Gerl  M. 
70.69,71.  SSI  C Plaphor  (Thai!  72.  OB.  7ft 
7ft  A Gllllgan  (Aim)  7ft  8ft  89.  7ft  K To- 
mori  (Japan)  7ft  73.  7ft  66;  H dark  7U  8ft 

71.  72;  J Van  d#  Vekft  (Ft)  68.  71.  89.  72. 
asa  R CJayOon  73.  Sr,  70.  7ft  J Sonlor 
(aim)  71, 71, 6&  72;  S Mori  (Japan)  74. 6ft 

72.  6ft  SSX  R Greta  (Aual  7ft  88.  7ft  71;  A 
8horberne  6ft  74,  7ft  71;  J Singh  (loam) 
68.  73.  71,  70;  ft  TOW*  7ft  85.  7ft  7ft  S 
Torrance  88.  72, 7ft  7ft-  R Burns  73,  68.  Sft 
7ft  I AoW  (Japan)  70. 6ft  71, 74:  M Uouland 
73. 70. 71. 68.  D VcKSftzfa  (Aual  fift  70, VI. 
74.  294  G Off  71.  72.  89.  7ft  B Lange* 
(Gar)  88.  74.  71.  71;  P Stator  (Ain)  68.  71. 
73. 71:  J OKtato  (US1  70. 7ft  74. 68.  SSS  T 
Price  (Aim)  68.  72,  7ft  7ft  P Gun«x«gwan 
(Mai)  71,  TO.  7ft  7ft  J Towwand  (US)  68. 
74.  88.  74;  P Mas*  (US)  88.  71.  7ft  72;  M 
Harwood  (Aim)  71,  70,  73,  71,  G KUcMaus 
((0(71.  72,  74,  SS  SS9  F LMdgnan  Owe! 
71, 71. 70.74;  C Song-ho  (S  Kori70.89. 73. 
74;  C Guan-eoon  (Skigl  75.  67  71.  73:  J 
Payne  73.  SB  73.  7ft  G Norman  (Auf)  71. 

72.  73.  7ft  2S7  Z Moo  (Buiiul  68.  7ft  74. 

73. -  D B'anadon  (A*»)  70  71. 72  ?4:  S Q ina 


designed  to  set  up  a shot  for 
Peter  Scantlebury  went 
wrong,  a blind  pass  from 
Tony  Holley  was  intercepted 
and  Manchester’s  recently 
signed  guard  Joel  Moore  hit 
the  winning  basket  nine 
seconds  from  time. 

“The  last  five  minutes  I 
don’t  think  we  withstood 
their  pressure  very  well.” 
said  the  Tigers’  coach  Mick 
Bell.  “We  had  the  game  won 
three  times  and  couldn't  fin- 
ish it  off.  Typical  story.” 

The  Tigers  have  fallen  to 
10th  place,  just  out  of  the  re- 
election  zone,  and  face  two  of 
the  three  teams  below  them 


(AIM)  70. 7ft  7ft  7ft  R Alltaby  (Aw)  74. 68. 
78.68. 

PHOENIX  OPEN  (Arizona);  Final  round 
(US  union  Stand)'  MS  P Mfokotecn  88. 
87. 88.  67:  J Ltaoard  67.  67.  6ft  68.  *TO  T 
Sctarror  67.  7ft  66.  68.  *71  M Calcawac- 
eftte  72.  69,  88,  82;  J WHaon  67.  77.  87.  68. 
*T2  C Syrian  88. 89. 72. 82:  S Sanpaon  67. 
71.  68.  08;  R Mediate  70.  67.  ts  67:  W 
Austin  65.  67.  72,  6&  Atoor  STS  S Lyta 
(QB)  68.  72.  67.  Eft  276  B Lane  (QB)  6ft 
68,  M,  70. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MASTERS  (San  La- 
meer  CC.  Port  Edward)'  L—dfcm  drird 
mood  coorea  (SA  untoss  stated):  207  W 
Wastnar  68.  88. 7ft.  SOB  C WlUtam*  71.  Eft 
6ft  M McNulty  (Zkn)  6ft  80.  72.  211  I 
Palmer  70.  70.  71  *12  R Sailor  lAut)  6ft 
70.  6ft  M Chrtotto  (US)  67.  7ft  BO:  W 
Sebum  TO;  72.  70,  P Moors  |US)  68. 7ft  7X 
21*  R Kaplan  74.  72.  67;  C Davison  |0&> 
70.  7ft  70  Also:  *14  D Hfoftlna  (Ire)  68. 
72.74 

Tennis 

AUSTRAUAN  OPEN  (IMIhowm)'  Fte»- 
ata  ■ ■sateer  (Gar)  W M Chang  (US)  6-2. 
6-4,  2-8,  6-2.  OntoM—i  S Btaffff 
Korda  (SwOTCz)  bt  S LareaulA  O Brion 
(ConrtJB)  7-5.  7-6,  4-8.  6-1.  Wormni  ■ 
Sato*  (US)  bt  A Huber  (Gw)  6-4.  6-1 
Petal—  C UWA  Intel  Vtoarlo 
(US/ Sp)  W L DevenparVM  j Fernandez 
(US)  7-5.  2-6.  6-4 

Athletics 

BIIPA  INTBRNATIOIUU.  (Blrmin^iaa): 
OS  * nrooto  (QB  untesa  stated  D*b 

ten  1.  J Gsrttoner  ftSQMo:  ft  P Galkin 
(Rim)  8 8ft  ft  K WHIiairs  6.72;  4.  A Grtgor- 
Vwvs  (Rue)  7.02.  SOOwk  1.  S Warlao  21  Ja 

2.  A Ftaonv  (Rial  Si.tBt  3.  D Tumar  21.tr 
4,  K Dyomin  215&  4O0ne  1.  M Hylton 
46.88c  Z G Bullock  47  05;  3.  D Ootovastov 
(Ru*)  47.0ft  M Vdovin  (Rial  did.  BOO—  1, 
A Loginov  (RUB)  1.5054;  Z 8 Kozhevnikov 
(Rns)  1 JON;  ft  E King  1.51.2ft  4.  A Hart 
1.61  Aft  i*oo—  1,  A Wli Usman  3.3947;  ft 
A Zadorozhnly  (Rua)  3.4427;  ft  a Rya- 
zanov [Ruaj  ft44  4.  1 Qtltespie  3-44.4S. 
1/yifteni  1,  v Kasnayev  (Rusi  757.79. 2.  n 
Caddy  758,14.  3.  S Drygtn  (Rua)  7.5850;  4. 
R Finch  75853.  Mm  towiWaai  1.  S Vetrov 
(Rua)  75ft  ft  N Owen  757;  ft  A Uarktn 
(Rua)  758;  4.  A Tultota  750.  Wta  p— 1 1, 
O Gram  254;  ft  S Sra  Hi  2Jft  3,  A Kuratyi* 
(Rua)  £29;  4.  V Vonsrun  (Rua)  2.1ft  Lung 
|aw—  1,  K Soaunov  (Ftea)  8.08m;  2.  V Tar- 
anov  (Rua)  757;  3,  S Ptrilfap*  7.58;  4.  C 
Howard  744.  State  1.B  Ptkartng  19.10;  2, 
M Proctor  1852;  3.  V Kaprotln  (Rua)  1858: 
4,  A ShMIovakly  (Hig)  17.28,  Pnto  vgrtu  y 
Y SnMryaglii  (Rua)  658:  ft  N Bucknald  550 
(UK  racordK  ft  V Sbogaiyov  (Rua)  550.  M 
Batebam  no  iteUiL  Tteptal—  1,  A Kur- 
annoy  (Rua)  1149;  ft  V Soadkov  (Rro) 
18.24;  3,  F Agyaaong  18.13;  4.  T Pastors 
15.79.  «x400n>  rater-  1.  08  35647;  2. 
Russia  358.61.  —itanif  Mam  Great 
Britain  69.  Russia  8ft 

Wnwiam  *0—  1.  N Anisimova  (guest) 
7.37:  ft  N Maralymkov*  (Rum)  742:  ft  S 
Ocutoa  743:  *.  M Rieniroson  7.44,  5.  O 
Matchugina  (Ru*)  7.48.  2DOre  1,  6 Gon- 
charenko (Rua)  2328;  2.  Y Lmndwva 
(Rua)  23.4ft  ft  C Murphy  2348;  4.  M Neal 
23.62.  *OOm*  1.  E AndWl  (Rite)  8349;  2. 
v Bernikova  (Ru*)  ELSft  3.  S LtowaDyn 
54.1ft  4.  L Owuau  6550.  BOOn:  1. 1 Korzti 
(Rua)  256.32;  2. 1 Platonova  iRus)  2.0533. 

3.  A Oavres  256.77;  4.  V Uwrenca  Z ioar 


in  their  next  two  games  — at 
Hemel  Hempstead  on  Satur- 
day and  home  to  Leicester  the 
week  after. 

Russ  Saunders  has  begun 
his  coaching  career  with 
successive  wins.  The  Newcas- 
tle Comets  beat  Manchester 
83-83  on  Wednesday  and  Don- 
caster 9S-9I  yesterday  to 
move  above  Thames  Valley  in 
the  table. 

Scott  Paterson  led  the  scor- 
ing on  each  night,  with  28 
points  against  Manchester  and 
32  at  Doncaster.  . The  new 
player-coach,  the  English 
game’s  all-time  top  scorer,  con- 
tributed 23  points  last  night 


Sailing 


Stars  of  Britain  blown  out  as 
Ainslie  breezes  to  Savannah 


Bob  Fisher  in  Miami 


ISOObk  1. 1 Biryukova  (Rua)  4.13.Q5;  2.  D 
Gunning  4.KM0;  ft  A GrBfitfW  4.IIL25.  Y 
Mmtiaylova  mua)  ted.  3,00 Owe  1,  S 
McGeorps  &2AD4;  Z L Vasdayskeya  (Bus) 
9JD  Sft  ft  V Kaledina  (Rua)  952.05;  4.  S 
Bentley  85838  ton  tauten  1.  C C«lrt 
a 35,  2.  O Allahgreta  8 36.  ft  T Lobedsv* 
IPosI  8.24.  N ShflWtoOanova  dnf.  High 
Junofn  1.  N Qotortnowa  (Rus)  155:  2.  Y 
AJekaandrova  (Rua)  1 Sft  3.  M Ounckley 
158:  4.  O Marti  153.  Long  jeante  1,  D 
Lewis  8 aft  ft  A Mironova  IBua)  633:  3.  T 
Labadyeva  IRual  856;  4.  A Brook*  ftsa 
Pol*  vaetn  1.  S Abramova  (Rus)  4.00;  2,  G 
Yffnvawtko  (Rim)  ISO;  ft  K Staples  3.7ft 
4.  L Stanton  35a  State  1.  J Oakes  16.83;  ft 
l KhiKtoroznkma  (Rua)  1828;  3.  i Konhuv- 
anko  (Rua)  17.9ft  4.  M Lyras  155ft  Triple 
tempi  1.  N Kayokov*  (Rite)  13.90.  2.  M 
G ritiUti  lftOft-  ft  I UaJnftova  (Rus)  1333;  4. 
S Anderson  12-96. 4*4DOm  retort  1.  Rus- 
sia 351.88:  ft  OB  3 3747.  atmiBnimi 
SS  57,  Russia  BO.  Overall 
GB  128.  Russia  146. 

INDOOR  KEET1NQ  fSmdBUinpan.  GtoL 
Item  some  1.  B Surto  (Can)  65Saac;  2,  D 
Sal  toy  (Can)  6.8ft  xoomr  i.  Bailey  21.05. 
AZKkra  1,  D Hall  (US)  4&71.  BfiOOenc  1.  H 
QsbiMtoasto  (Eft)  13.1098  (world  bftsQ 
OOra  honha  1.  L Tang  (Cblnal  7.58. 

1.  ft  GaJaunin  (Rusj  5.50m. 
Mvml.Z  Ptniusevlcli  (Ulo)  75ft 
zooms  i.  M Paacnke  (Gar)  Sft2ft  WQm 
1.  L Vrtosde  I8ur)  2 02.2ft  iSOOnc  1.  M 
Rydz  (Pol)  A15*ft  Son  hurdtem  1,  A 
Taiwo  (Nig)  850  TVfote  tempt  1, 1 Kravets 
(Ukri  1450.  State  1.  A Kumbernuas  (Gen) 
20.18. 

Cross  Country 


(Son  Se- 
bastian. Sp)  Him  V J Kartuld  (Kenya) 
29m In  agsac:  ft  W Btfola  (Et»)  28.4ft  ft  s 
Ham  (Mm)  2951.  atan taiga:  t.  KariuM 
BSpla;  2.  P Mosuna  (Kenya)  64;  S.  S Kor- 
orta  (Kany*)  47.  Maes  7,  C Sweeney  (GB) 
4ft  ift  A Paaraon  (GB)  38. 

Worn  am  1.  D Tuto  (E«h)  IB-34:  2. 1 Negura 
Utah)  IB-35;  3.  J Venuaro  (So)  IBM 
■tan  taiga  1.  R Cbemiyot  (Kenya)  91: 2.  E 
Falalov  (Rom)  74;  3.  Q Warn)  (Elh)  54;  4.  P 
RadcUls  (GB).  A Sandaff  (Fin).  Tuiu  Sft  f ft 
S Rfog  (06)  41. 

CELTIC  INTERHAnoHAL  (Aboraaron): 
Man  (7.1km):  1.  C Stephenson  (Wales! 
ZJmln  SOaac;  ft  R Gardner  (Wales)  2427: 
3.  S Watson  (Wales)  2630.  team  1.  Warn 
Spas.  Www  (4  Sun)-  1.  H Parry  (Wales) 
17.18;  2.  c Dugdato  (Wales)  1749;  ft  J 
MeOovte  (Soot)  185ft.  Tewe  Wales  1.  7. 

Ice  Hockey 


FBe  6.  Bastognoka  ft  Nottngnani  B.  Dur- 
nans  ft  tafoanta  Milton  Keynes  v Nen- 
easSa;  ShoBieid  v Caroin.  Am  DkWav 
Bremnal)  4.  GuUdtard  ft  CTwlmsford  ft 
MancMIar  1ft  Dumfries  17.  Medway  4: 
Uurrayfleld  8.  Paturbonjugh  3;  Talfort  1, 
Ptoatoy  7.  isnegiianata  Btackteum  v Soil- 


null,  Swindon  v BilUndhanv 
MATTONAl.  iHWN  Montreal  4.  Wlnnt- 
paQi;tn  Hangars  ft  Boston  ft  Devon  ft 
Ctiteago  5.  Los  Angeles  S,  Anatwlm  -L 

Pittsburgh  7.  Ptuladalpnia  4;  Cotoradn  4, 
San  Jose  1 ST  Louts  ft  Tampa  Bay  1;  New 
Jersey  4.  Hartford  4;  Florida  6.  Buffalo  ft 
Toronto  Z Ottawa  ft  Vaneouvar  6.  Naw 
York  islanders  ft  Washington  1.  Buffalo  Oc 
Dallas  4.  Calgary  Z Edmonton  A.  Haw  Yorii 
Wonders  1. 


■BRITAIN’S  sailors  ware 
»mostiy  frustrated  on  the 
final  day  of  the  Olympic 
Classes  Regatta  here.  The 
Star  class  sailors,  for  whom 
this  is  a selection  trial  for  the 
British  Olympic  team,  did  not 
race  because  the  wind  was 
above  the  16  knots  maximum 
agreed. 

Lawrie  Smith  and  Chris 
Mason  will  take  a 16-point 
lead  over  Glyn  Charles  and 
George  Skoudas  into  the 
second  series  of  trials,  the  Ba- 
cardi Cup.  here  in  March.  The 


Hockey 

OLYMPIC  MEN'S  QUALIFYING  TOUR- 
NAMENT (Barcelona).  Britain  3,  Malaysia 
ft  Britain  ft  Belgium  ft  fisUMKland  Z 
Spain  V.  India  4.  Qaigtiam  ft  Spam  3.  Can- 
ada ft  Canada  7,  Belarus  i;  India  ft  Malay- 
sia a 


Final -atentangar 

P 
7 

7 

7 


i- 7 

BelgtanlLT-  7 
Before*  7 

Top  five  Qualify  for  Atlanta  Olympics. 


F A P 
57  13  11 
15  7 11 

17  11  ID 
15  8 S 
9 11  7 
17  18  S 
12  25  2 

4 25  O 


(Glasgow):  Ante  Germany  2. 
England  2 lEnglend  4-3  pens),  lend  ttei 
ata  Germany  7.  Spain  ft  Scotland  4.  Eng- 
land S!  Pool  At  Francs  9.  Denmark  ft  Ger- 
many ft  Scotland  Z Pool  Bt  Austria  5. 
Slovakia  ft  England  4.  Spain  4.  a/4  ptey- 
oft  Scotland  i.  Spam  4.  ffriu  Slovakia  3. 
Austria  ft  7/te  France  10.  Denmark  ft 
ptey-offn  Slovakia  5.  Danmark  2;  France 
4.  Austria  4 (Austria  4-3  penal. 

WELSH  WOMEN'S  Cun  On 


Cardiff  Inst  1,  Haverfordwest  1 (4-1  pans): 
Swansea  6,  Newport  ft 
KATIOMAL  LEAOtflb  Seooad  DtuMooc 
tataw*  Oxford  Umv  v siouob. 
REOIOHAL  UUfltHk  Wfot  Easter  Unlv 
1.  Bristol  linlv  1;  Plymouth  2,  Whitchurch  3. 

Alpine  Siding 

HEN'S  WORLD  CUP  (Sastriera.  HJ:  1,  M 
Rafter  (Ant)  totla  5&78ms;  ft  T Sykora 
(AuQ  158.95.  ft  T Stangasslngsi 
159.20.  Stew  dtegaa  1 . S Amlaz  (Fr) 
ft  A Tombs  (fl)  44ft  3.  Sytara  346.  ( 
aftaagai  l.  L Klua  (Nor)  958.  ft  Q Matter 
(Aid)  75ft  ft  M VOn  Gruenigan  (SwUz)  73ft 
WOMEN'S  WORLD  CUP  (SenfrChava- 
Iter.  Fr);  1.  C Rtegtor  (N21  Imfr  3i57aoc:  2. 
K Rotan  ISirffir)  >515ft  3.  P WSmtb  (Sere) 
151 J9.  friintaigr  1,  E Edar  (Autt  S80:  2. 
U Hrovat  (SID)  40ft  a.  M Kfoeratad  (Nor) 
and  K Andareson  (Sws)  388.  Ovwratif 
attatawgai  1.  A Wachisr  («iit)  873ptt;  2.  M 
Ecu  (Gar)  794;  ft  K Setalnger  (Oar)  78ft 

Snooker 


* [NawportVnra* 

round  (Eng  unlara  atatsdl'.  A Mutetaiiin 
(Scot)  bt  R Lawler  5-4:  K Peywe  bt  J Fer- 
guson 6-3;  J Q*ee  bt  U Clark  5-3:  P 
OWN  pro)  bt  D Roe  5-4;  I ItaWNon  bt  J 
Birch  6-ft  C MenV  (Scow  bt  B Morgan  5-ft 
P tanker  U N Bond  6-1;  P Ebdon  W C 
MaeGllllvray  (Scot)  5-2;  T Chop  pel 
(Wales)  br  A Hicks  5-ft  T OrfMthe  (Watasi 
M D Lennox  (tee)  6-ft  N Redds  ot  A 
Davies  (Wales)  5-4;  j wuu  bi  M jotuv- 
Bton-Ailu  5-3;  S Itaila  bt  D Dale  (Walaal 
5-2:  T Murphy  (N  Ire)  fat  J Wattana  (Thai) 
S-4;  W Jena*  (Wales)  bi  S Jamas  6-2;  K 
Doherty  (Ira)  bt  M Stevens  (Wain)  5-4. 

Basketball 

BUOWKH  LEAGUE:  Derby  92.  Don- 
easier  7ft  Hemel  Royals  71.  Bfrmlnpham 
87;  Thames  VT  72.  Uanch aster  7ft  Wor- 
thing 87,  Leicester  Bi;  London  Towera  83. 
Derby  8ft  Cheater  8ft  Leopards  idft  Don- 
caster  Bi.  Newcastle  BB. 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE:  Men:  ptey  uffr. 
drip:  Edinburgh  43.  LMngston  6ft  Con- 


Hicks  brothers,  Michael  and 
Patrick,  are  14  points  further 
away  in  third. 

The  best  British  perfor- 
mance was  that  of  Ben  Ains- 
lie. the  IB-year-old  world 
youth  champion,  who  placed 
second  in  the  Laser  class.  He 
won  the  St  Petersburg 
Regatta  a week  ago  from  a 
fleet  of  160  and  is  maturing 
rapidly  as  a firm  medal  pros- 
pect for  the  Games.  He  has 
trained  at  Savannah  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  but  will  go 
to  New  Zealand  for  their 
national  championship  and 
aim  to  improve  his  boat  speed 
in  this  strict  one-design  class. 


aotettora  Strath teMn  104.  Aberdeen  87. 
Wooten:  Livingston  42,  Caledonia  48;  Cal- 
edonia 5ft  Borough  mu  Ir  57:  Polonla  5ft 
Caledonia  73:  Glasgow  38,  Livingston  48: 
Bordug hmulr  32.  Kool  Katz  64. 

MBA:  Atlanta  86,  Orlando  64:  Indiana  107. 
BMtan  60:  New  Jersey  115.  Charlotte  107, 
LA  Laker*  100,  Philadelphia  Bft  Chicago 
102,  Miami  BO;  Ptwonlx  107.  Milwaukee  97: 
San  Antonio  67,  Portland  Bft  Seattle  84. 
Utah  83:  So  Men  State  i24.  Sacramento 
lift  Charlotte  lift  Philadelphia  ins 
Miami  10ft  Cleveland  BR  Indiana  IOC.  Or- 
lando 79:  LA  Lakers  100,  New  Jersey  8ft 
New  York  104.  Minnesota  35;  Washington 
102.  Vancouver  77;  Portland  lift  Dana* 
103;  Houston  105.  Detrofl  85;  Denver  9ft 
Toronto  8ft  Utan  toe.  Golden  Stole  9v. 
Seattle  98.  LA  Clippore  87. 

Cricket 

TEST  MATCH  (Adelaide!:  Australia 
502-9dec  (S  Waugh  170.  M Waugh  71)  end 
16-0.  Sri  Lanka  317  (H  TIHakerame  65,  S 
Ranaamga  60;  Rafflel  5-38). 

Ice  Skating 

EUROPEAN  CHAMPIONSHIP  l Sol  I a): 
WOraeare  fieri:  1.  I Biutokaya  [Huai 
2.0pfa.  ft  S Bonaly  (Fr)  2.5;  3.  M Buiyrs- 
kaya  (Rus)  5.  ft  4.  E Llashenko  Wkr)  ftfti 5. 
T Bzswczanko  (Ger)  65.  Did  not  rpnOfyi 
S Main  IGB). 

Chess 

HOOOOVntS  TOIMHANBEKT  (Wl(k  aan 
Zee.  Note):  Round  in  V Ivanchuk  (Ukn  ft. 
L van  We)y  IH«h)  S Anand  (ind)  i.  P Leto 
(tan)  0-.  U Adams  (Eng)  1.  R Hotter  (Gar) 
a Pound  l*i  J 7mm an  (Hetii)  X Adams 
ft;  Leto  X.  Ivanchuk  ft  V Topalov  (Bui)  1. 
Anand  O.  Round  1*t  Adams  1.  Van  Waly 
ft  Ivanchuk  1.  Topofcw  ft  Anand  1. 8 Tlvte- 
kov  (Rus)  ft  Final  tatapl  Ivanchuk  ft 
Anand  ft  Topblov  7ft  Tlviakow.  Adams.  I 
Sokolov  (Boa)  A Dreev  (Rua)  7;  J PftM 
(Natii)  8ft;  A SWrcw  (Sp),  Lefco  8;  B GaMand 
(Bate)  Huboer.  Van  Waly  ft  Timman  4. 


Fixtures 


& 


i 





(7.30  unless  Wared) 

Soccer 

PA  CUP:  Poerth  rerata  OPR  v Cnotoea 
(801. 

DUHLBGH  ICMUB  Third  DMafoeC 

poncaaier  v Lincoln. 

HSpRESBXTATIYE  MATCH:  Uni  Bond 
Laeoue  v Engttah  Unlv. 

PA  TROPHY;  Phoaieowd  replay:  Wall- 
ing  v Romwaii  Ta  Fta-roond,  eeoood 
replays:  Hyde  Uto  v Marina;  EnftoU  tf 
Havas:  TiDvrtmdge  Tn  v Sudbury  Tn  (7.45). 
Dover  v Cheltenham  (746) 

UMBOHO  UKAOOfc  Rrat  DMafom  Asl>- 
am  Uto  V Gt  Harwood  Tn. 

ICtS  LEAOUB  Ftest  DMafom  Rulsllp 
Manor  v Bognor  Ragls  Tn. 

PONTWB  UAOtift  Mr**  DMsfom  Bv- 
m Ingham  C v Wolverhampton  (7.D.). 
Tea  nut  DM More  Coventry  v Aston  Villa 
(75K  Maroftetd  v Port  Vote  (7-0). 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBI NATIO Hi 
First  Dtvtefom  Bristol  Rvra  v Tottenham. 
SPRINOHEATH  PRINT  CAPITAL 
USAOUE  Southend  v West  Ham  (745). 
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Becker  ends  his  grand  slam  drought,  page  12 
Woosnam  confounds  the  sceptics,  page  1 2 


Monday  January  23 1996 

Manchester’s  tantalising  cup  draw,  pagej4 — __ 
Rodber  recalled  to  England’s  pack,  paggjtP 

v/x;/s<5uardian 


MILOSEVIC  TUMBLE  WINS  PENALTY  AND  TERRACE  BOMBARDMENT 


FA  Cup,  fourth  round:  Sheffield  United  0,  Aston  Villa  1 

Villa  shrug  off  the  snowballs  SE] |°  cTurt 


David  Hopps 


FEW  of  the  Premier- 
ship’s imports  have 
been  less  appreci- 
ated this  season 
than  Aston  Villa’s 
Serbian  striker  Savo  Milose- 
vic, so  it  was  apt  that  one  of 
his  most  infiiiontiat  moments 
of  the  season  yesterday 
should  be  met  by  a hail  of 
snowballs. 

Several  inches  of  snow 
were  cleared  off  the  Bramall 
Lane  surface  to  enable  this  tie 
to  go  ahead,  and  some  of  it 
was  returned  with  disgust  as 
the  Kop  protested  over  a pen- 
alty, won  by  Milosevic,  which 
carried  Aston  Villa  into  the 
fifth  round. 

Villa's  superiority  deserved 
their  eist-minute  goal,  as  did 
the  quality  of  the  move  as 
Wright’s  excellent  ball  Cram 
defence  was  followed  by  John- 
son’s exact  through-pass. 
What  was  less  certain  was  the 
offence  of  the  challenges  on 
Milosevic,  a half-push  by 
Short  followed  by  tbe  slight- 
est contact  by  the  diving  Kel- 
ly as  the  stumbling  striker 
leapt  over  him;  he  was  going 
nowhere. 

Kelly  was  booked  for  his 
protests  and  Milosevic 
(accused  of  diving  when,  in 
truth,  he  was  overbalancing) 
was  booed  for  the  rest  of  the 
match,  which  at  least  stopped 
the  crowd  jeering  the  inaccu- 
racy of  his  shooting:  Memo- 
ries of  United's  refused 
claims  for  a penalty,  when 
Charles  seemed  to  handle  Nil- 
sen’s  left-wing  cross,  did  not 
improve  their  mood. 

Yorke's  penalty  was  a mo- 
ment of  brazen  confidence, 
tbe  gentlest  of  chips  which 
had  still  not  crossed  the  line 
by  the  time  Kelly,  diving  to 
his  right,  had  hit  the  ground. 
Villa  have  not  reached  an  FA 
Cup  semi-final  since  1957  — 
so  long  ago  that  even  Paul 
McGrath  had  not  been  born 
— but  their  methodical  dis- 
play suggested  they  can  sur- 
vive most  things  that  might 
come  their  way. 
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John  Duncan 

and  David  Heine 


m'  .M  ATS  WILANDER 
|\  /I  and  Karel  Novacek 
I \/ 1 will  take  the  Zhter- 
I V I national  Tennis 
Federation  to  court  in  Lon- 
don this  week  seeking  the 
right  to  defend  themselves 
from  allegations  that  they 
failed  drag  tests  for  cocaine 
at  last  year’s  French  Open.  - 
Yesterday's  News  of  the 
World  claimed  the  players 
had  had  high-level  meet- 
ings with  tennis  officials 


Fall  before  the  storm . . . Milosevic,  already  stumbling  from  Short’S  challenge,  completes  his  dive  beyond  Kelly  to  gain,  the  decisive  penalty  mchah.  stole 


Ward  and  Veart  both  might 
have  summoned  up  an  injury- 
time  equaliser  in  a frenzied 
finish  but  Villa  survived, 
leaving  Howard  Kendall  to 
suffer  his  first  defeat  in  eight 
matches  as  United's  manager. 

United’s  defeat  of  Arsenal 
in  a third-round  replay  on  the 


same  ground  11  days  earlier 
had  been  inspired  by  the 
sparky  right-side  combina- 
tion of  Short  and  Ward.  But 
Kendall,  wary  of  Johnson’s 
floating  role  behind  Villa’s 
front  two,  had  elected  to  de- 
ploy Ward  in  a man-marking 
role  and  the  full-back  Short. 


more  advanced  than  usual, 
struggled  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  role. 

Johnson,  intelligently, 
wasted  no  time  in  drawing 
Ward  as  far  away  from  the 
right  flank  as  passible.  The 
result  was  that  United’s  at- 
tacking threat  was  negligible 


Applicants  not  bu  agod  IB  or  ovar.  First  Dkoci  WMnm  Hi*  rfgtt  to  ittctfna  to  open  an  account  (or  you,  F*t*  DMct  Is  a dMson  o»  Uieland  Bank  i 


“...and  another  good  thing 


MoKtwHSBC- 


its 


for  half  an  hour,  leaving  Villa 
to  lay  siege  to  their  goal. 

Johnson  twice  escaped 
Ward's  attentions  with  Sir- 
post  headers,  and  when  Ward 
did  dare  to  leave  him  unat- 
tended in  the  anxiety  to  kick- 
start  United  into  life,  Johnson 
immediately  found  space  in 
front  of  United’s  central  de- 
fenders and  drove  in  a low 
shot  which  Kelly  pushed  | 
around  his  left-hand  post 

Villa's  most  unpredictable 
moments  rested  with  Milose- 
vic, whose  excitable  long- 
range  shooting  was  so  persis- 
I tently  astray  that  his  sights 
must  have  been  set  by  a fair- 
ground con-man.  He  would 
not  win  a teddy  bear  if  he 
tried  until  Christmas. 

With  United  making  so  lit- 
tle headway,  Ward’s  marking 
role  was  all  but  abandoned 
after  half  an  hour.  It  had  an 
enlivening  effect  at  both  ends. 
Ward’s  first  link  vrtth  Short 
provided  an  opportunity  for 
Patterson,  which  was  saved 
by  Bosnich,  who  also  had  to 
stretch  to  keep  out  Hutchin- 


son's header  after  Tuttle  had 
flicked  on  Nflsen’s  free-kick. 

Veart.  the  Australian 
striker  who  had  scored  the 
winner  against  Arsenal, 
replaced  Hutchinson  at  half- 
time,  and  United  were  forced 
to  make  further  adjustments 
three  minutes  after  the  inter- 
val when  Cowans,  playing 
against  tbe  club  far  whom  he 
made  nearly  450  league  ap- 
pearances, was  carried  off 
with  a gashed  shin. 

With  any  degree  of  compo- 
sure from  Milosevic,  Villa’s 
margin  of  victory  would  have 
"been  far  greater.  Even  his 
part  in  the  penalty  failed  to 
inspire  him.  Johnson’s  pre- 
cise pass  set  up  an  inviting 
opportunity  13  minutes  from 
time,  but  by  the  time  his  reck- 
less shot  fell  to  earth  it  could 
have  had  snow  on  it  — retali- 
ation for  all  those  snowballs. 

ShflWtd  Unto*  (telly;  Short  TUtUa. 
Hodgson,  HI  Ison.  Ward,  Patterson, 
Cowans  (Hodgos,  4B>.  WMtshouaa,  Wart. 
Hutchinson  (Veart.  h-t). 

Aatoa  Vfa  Bosnlcti:  Charfea.  Ehlogu. 
McQratn,  Wright,  Oraoar . Southgate. 
Towns  and.  Johnson.  Yortto.  Milosevic. 
Ihtem  A Winds  (Cnestsr-loStroBt). 


unbelievable  story.”  Nova- 
^Cocalne  is  a prohibit®* 

substance  on  the*enmstonf 
and  a positive  test  attracts^ 
three-month  suspension  on 
the  first  offence,  a one-year 
suspension  for  a second 
failure  and  permanent  sus- 
pension for  a third.  Despite 
its  better-known  use  as  a 
social  drug,  cocaine  is  un- 
questionably performance- 
enbancing,  according  to  top 

drug-testing  som^- 

“There  is  no  question  that 
cocaine  improves  alert- 
ness.'’ said  Dr  David  Cowan, 
director  of  Britain’s  iMutag 


College,  London.  “It  might 
also  help  a player  through 
ftie  pain  barrier." 

Recent  high-profile  cases 
suggest  its  use  may  be  in- 
creasing among  sportsmen. 
The  Arsenal  footballer  Paul 
Merson  admitted  taking  co- 
caine and  the  Leyton  Orient 
defender  Roger  Stanislaus 
aicn  failed  a post-match  test 
recently.  His  FA  bearing  is 
on  Thursday. 

Tbe  ITF  conducts  about 
1,000  tests  a year  and  has 
never  had  a failure.  How- 
ever, several  top  players 
have  admitted  taking  co- 
caine — among  them  Bjorn 
Borg,  Vitas  Gerulaitis  and 
Jennifer  Capriati. 

Boris  Becker  was  fined 
fry  the  ATP  Tour  two  years 
ago  for  claiming  that  drug 
abuse  was  rampant  in 
men’s  tennis.  And  the  for- 
mer British  Davis  Cup 
player  David  Lloyd  said  in 
the  News  of  the  World:  “It's 
not  unknown  for  players  to 
sprinkle  cocaine  on  their 
wristbands  and  sniff  it  dar- 
ing a match." 


i*.  . . 'TsT' 


Cocaine  allegations . . . Wilander,  left,  and  Novacek 


to  join 


“I’d  always  resisted  the  temptation  to  change  banks  - I just  didn't  want  the  hassle.  In  the  end  I spoke 
to  First  Direct,  because  like  me  they  give  a full  service  on  a Sunday.  I found  the  freephone  number  in 
a press  ad,  called  it  and  amazingly  they  lock  my  details  in  about  ton  minutes.  They  put  the  completed 
form  in  the  post  for  me  to  sign  and  after  sorting  my  security  details,  my  account  was  open.  I got  a 
Welcome  Pack,  cheque  book  and  First  Direct  Card,  together  with  some  forms  to  make  moving  things 
like  my  standing  orders  and  salary  really  smooth.  In  no  time  I war,  using  the  card  to  cot  cash 
from  the  machine  in  the  high  street...  okay  I confess,  it's  good  to  be  with  a bank  I con  believe  in.'1 

for  24  hour  telephone  banking  S 0800  24  24  24 


o 

Keitel’s 
capacity  for 
distilling 
moral  and 
emotional 
crisis  is 
central  to 
his  screen 
presence  — 
his  troubled 
countenance 
also  makes 
him  an 
attractive 
proposition 
as  a 

director’s 

alter-ego. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20.561 


Set  by  Crispa 


or  complete  and  post  tfrfa  coupon  to:  First  Direct,  Freepost  HK  16,  Leeds,  L$98  2RS. 


Across 


1 New  rope— it's  so  easy  to  put 
away  (7) 

S Imagines  a fool  will  accept  all 
direction  (7) 

a Ground  for  sumwnding  the 
monarch  with  attendants  (7) 

10  Aboutfimetoo,  apparently!  (7) 

11  Meant  perhaps  to  retain  some 
rooms  (9) 

12  Chatter  cut  short  by  a minister 
(5) 

13  Superior  port© 

15  A tool  held  by  simple  men  the 
wrong  way  round  pj 

17  He's  set  right  about  gear  with 
little  hesitation  (9) 

19  A store  of  Continental 
cannabis  (5) 

22  Carol  is  about  fifty  and  so  shy 
(5) 

23  Management  slip-up  (9) 

25  Fite  around  an  article  with 

maximum  flexibility  U) ' 


26  Account  forthls  being  no 
longer  dear  (7) 

27  Upset  and  quite  poesfoty 
enraged  (f) 

28  A Greek  heroine's  picked 
soldiers  (7) 

Down 


1 Getting  a non-drinker  Into  the 
ter  is  the  little  beasts  end  (3- 

2 Crack  up  appropriate  share  (7) 

3 Wen  turned  out— and  suffer 
for  it  (5) 

4 letters  are  sent  in  indicating 
where  skin's  to  be  treated  $ 

5 A period  of  Illness  Is 
concerning  (5J 

* Front  men  making  a charge  (9) 

7 Fickle  male?  Butthat's 
appalling!  (7) 

8 Pen  tip  used  by  a certain  kind 
of  writer  (7) 

14  Say  Rosemary  appears 
perpetually  naive  {9) 
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English  Dictionary  are  Sheila  Lewes  rf 
terfngton,  Co.  Durham. 
teutfity  c4  Shrewsbury,  Shropshire 

Way  ot  &Ky. vKhfi’ 

Grehare  Conteroy  of  Shenflekj,  Esso!' 

17  Ttekstoek^ In  sound  fashion 

18  Tlrming  colour  about  rent 
required,  heU  move  to  no 
purpose  (7) 

20  Representation  should  be 
made  by  attendant  social 

worker  (7) 

21  The  ttg  fellow  backing  pre- 
eminent queen  (7) 

23  Odd  route  totake— most 

odd!  (5) 

2«  Ttemuslcfan  wanted  a meal 

right  away  (5) 
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